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IN OLD QUINNEBASSET 


I 
ELIZABETH GILMAN’S DIARIUM 


Quinnebasset, District of Maine, Nov. 1, A.D., 1788. _ 
SHaAtt I? Ihave boiled down some maple bark 
into a fine black ink, cut a fresh quill, sewed two 
dozen sheets of foolscap into a book, and put the 
word *‘ Diarium” at the top; but what to do next ? 

I marvel at Master Prescott that he should have 
urged this thing upon me, knowing my flightiness of 
mind. First I thought he meant me to compose it in 
Latin. 

“A diary is bad enough, sir,” saidI; “but a 
Diarium is past all bearing!” 

He laughed and assured me I had naught to do 
with Latin; but merely to mind my mother-tongue, 
and set down the little doings of the town and neigh- 
borhood and Gilman family, just as they come to 
pass, without gloss or varnish. 

“ Oh,.is that all ? ” cried I mightily relieved. 

“Yes; choose your words well, Elizabeth; write a 
good round hand, —all for your own improvement, — 
and who knows but when a hundred years are over- 
past some one may rise up who will be glad to read 


your bygones ?” 
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He spoke in a playful vein, and we both smiled as 
we stood on our front doorstep in the moonlight. 

“What care I for the people of a hundred years 
hence?” said I. “They are not as real to me as the 
clouds in yonder sky, or those shades that le across 
the grass.” 

‘But I am not a cloud ora shade, Elizabeth. I am 
real, you must admit; and if you’ll let me read your 
chronicles from time to time ” — 

“Never!” I exclaimed in sore fright, for Master 
Prescott is the prince of critics. “Ill keep the 
book under lock and key, and no eyes but mine 
shall see it, unless maybe a mouse gnaws into the 
drawer.” 

He laughed in good humor. 

“Very well. And you'll begin to-morrow, will 
you, Elizabeth ? ” 

“Yes; but not at the beginning,” cried I, eager for 
the last word. “Il never bind myself to do any- 
thing by the square rule.” Then he wished me 
good-night, and we parted. 

Well, today is a Saturday. It is two o’clock p.m., 
with the sun shining through the south window upon 
the almanac which hangs upon the door of the end- 
cupboard, and upon mother’s face, as she puts on a 
fresh forestick, wings up the hearth, and sets a dish 
of whirlings and spice-apples between the firedogs. 
Now she unrolls her sewing, and sits regarding ine. 

“You always liked the goose-quill better than the 
needle, Elizabeth; but, as you’ve worked well today, 
I’l] not complain of your writing.” 

“No, let her write,” says Grandma’am Gilman 
from the settle, where she sits jogging her blue knit- 
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ting-work, “let her write; I can’t see the least harm 
in’t.” 

“T’m glad Master Prescott doesn’t ask it of me,” 
speaks up sister Sally. “ Why, Bess, your book’s as 
big as the catechism. What can you think of to put 
in it?” 

“ Your likeness, for one thing,” said I, though the 
idea had but just flashed upon me. 


OUR ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


Golden hair, blue eyes, a skin too fair for mortals. 
Not like a lily, for that is thick and cold; more like 
a white rose, whose delicate petals let the warm light 
through. “How will that do?” 

“T fear I’m not like to live long so pale as that, 
Bess.” 

“Oh, I should have said a blush rose. And now 
your gown,” resuming my pen. 

She is dressed in a glazed calico, with blue and 
yellow flowers on it, such as grow in no man’s garden. 
It cost one dollar per yard, and she earned and made 
it herself. This beautiful being is now kneeling on the 
rug, cutting garments out of India muslin, and her big 
shears trip across the cloth as if they walked of 
themselves. 

“ You’re not really writing it down in that fashion, 
child ? ” exclaimed mother as I read it aloud. 

“In earnest I am, ma’am; ’tis for no eye but my 
own. And now I think of it, I’ll take all your por- 
traits, —all three of you,—to hand down to pos- 
terity.” 

“In that case ’twould have been more respectful 
to begin with your grandmother.” 


, 
: 
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“So it would, if I were not the Lady of Misrule, 
who always plunges into the middle.” 

“You began with me,” says Sally, “feeling, I sup- 
pose, as father did when he started out in this wild 
country, saying he ‘must break into the world some- 
where, and might as well choose a weak spot.’ ” 

This raised a laugh, for we’re the merriest family 
in town; and grandma’am began forthwith to regale 
herself with catnip, that she might sit the straighter 
for her portrait. 


OUR BLESSED GRANDMOTHER. 


For we have two of them, and my feelings for the 
other *twere best not to name. “Nammy Gilman,” 
after a hard life of pinching poverty, is resting now 
with us, and no more trouble shall come near her if 
we can help it, but her poor tired feet shall walk to 
heaven on flowers. She has the widest charity for 
all, saying, “What am I but a sinner saved by 
grace ?” 

This small sweet lady is in black bombazine, with a 
white jaconet cap over her own gray hair, and without 
a tooth in her head. Is there some feline instinct in 
Nammy, or why does she dote so on catnip tea? 
Sally, who is fond of punning, says ’tis a “ pusillani- 
mous trait.” She tempers the beverage with cream 
and maple-sugar, and sips it with an air of great con- 
tent, glancing about the room from time to time 
benevolently, as if she wished all the world could 
share with hér, and know how good it is. 

“Take “your grandmother’s cup, Sarah,” says 
mother’ ‘Don’t you see she’s rising to put it away 
herself ?” 
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Sally makes her best courtesy, and sets the empty 
cup on the chimney-shelf. 

‘Much obleeged,” says Nammy pleasantly, and 
resumes. her work,—a red double mitten for our 
Davy, his name knitted into it with green yarn. 

And now 

OUR MOTHER, 

They say she was a beauty in her youth, like Sally, 
and her neck is still wondrous white under its circlet 
of gold beads, and her hair as bright as ever, though 
little of it can be seen at the edges of her high 
turban. | 

She was a rich Boston girl, but her money was 
mostly gone before my father went a-wooing her; 
still, for all that, the blue blood danced in Grand- 
madam Hastings’ veins, and she frowned upon the 
bold suitor and bade him begone and mind his tubs, 
for he was a cooper by trade. 

Grandmadam had a mighty will, but I’m proud to 
say father never drew back. As Miss Eleanor conde- 
scended to love him, marry her he would, he said, 
since her father had granted his consent. 

“Your pedigree?” demanded grandam. Father 
had not then looked up the Gilman coat-of-arms, but 
soon produced it, —a Saracen’s head couped at breast 
and ducally crowned. This cast a halo around the 
cooper’s tubs; leastways, it pacified grandam, who 
said no more against the match, but let the lovers 
strike out into the wilderness, boasting loudly to her 
friends that her daughter had married # man of high 
degree. This was her mistake. Father came of 
humble stock, in spite of the Saracen’s head. 

‘Scrub stock,” puts in Nammy Gilman: as I read 
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this aloud, “and I’m not ashamed of it neither. 
Serub stock, my dear; your Gran’ther Gilman was a 
poor workingman, and followed the plough. But 
they made him first lieutenant in Lovewell’s Fight ; 
don’t forget that, Betsey, — first lieutenant, —and he 
shot Paugus, the f’erce Indian brave. That was why 
the General Court gave your gran’ther that silver- 
hilted sword, and made him cap’n. Put it down, 
Betsey !” 

Blessed Nammy! So proud of her husband, who 
was laid to rest by this river-bank before ever I was 
born! I never knew till now how we came by the 
silver-hilted sword that hangs yonder over the fire- 
place; but I must mind not to say this to Nammy. 

Next comes 

OUR FATHER. 

A large, sun-burned man, with heavy brows and 
firm lips that rarely smile. He loves us all; but 
when he lays his hand on my head in blessing, I feel 
the weight of it like the Old and New Testaments, 
which contain the Law as well as the Gospel. 


RICHARD. 


There have been eleven of us, but now there are 
only eight. Richard — father is not pleased that we 
should call him Dick —is the eldest, and lacks but 
little of twenty-one. He learned the cooper’s trade 
of father, and is now working for our village mer- 
chant and grandee, Squire Reynolds, though quite 
against father’s will, as the Squire is a bad man and 
his enemy. But to please mother, who wanted the 
boy at hom«, he gave his consent. That was about a 
year ago. 
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“But mind you, my son, I’ll ask no favors of that 
scoundrel; if you want work from him, you’ll have 
to go yourself.” 

Richard hung back at this, till mother proposed I 
should go with him, and then we set forth together. 
The Squire was crusty, did not want butter-firkins or 
potash-barrels, or anything else; but finally — struck, 
I think, by Richard’s fine looks —he ordered a 
wash-tub. 

“ But if it doesn’t suit me, I sha’n’t pay for it; do 
you understand ? ” 

Dick made a tub that the Squire could find no flaw 
in, though he put on his spectacles for the purpose. 

“ Well, well,” growled he, — he never growls to his 
customers, especially when they call for liquor, — 
“well, well, Vl warrant you can’t make another like 
it. If you can, young man, I’]l find you in work for 
a year.” Dick’s courage rose. “But no pay till the 
year is out.” Dick’s courage fell. 

‘And then no money, young man. You'll have 
your pay out of the store.” 

Richard could not reply at first for anger. 

“May I have anything I want, sir?” he asked, 
after looking around carefully. 

“Yes, of course, anything.” 

“ Agreed; I’ll try to suit.” 

*I'was a sharp bargain, but Dick knew mother’s 
heart was set on his staying at home. He worked 
for a whole year, earning only twenty pounds, for 
times are hard, and small coopers’ ware is not in 
great demand. 

The first of last month was the time to settle; and 
the Squire asked gruffly, as if Dick were a beggar, — 
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“Well, what goods will you take ? ” 

Dick looked up to the rafters of the store where 
some beaver pelts were hanging. 

“There’s nothing here that will suit my turn like 
those beaver-skins, sir.” 

“What, what!” exclaimed. the Squire in amaze. — 
“What do you want of fur? Fur is scarce now, and 
I’d rather part with the gold, young man, and you 
know it.” 

But Dick would not take the gold; and, as there 
was no way out of a bad bargain, Squire Reynolds 
had to reach down the beaver-skins, which he did 
with a groan. 

Dick strapped them on his back and walked off to 
Boston, where he sold them for a high price, and 
returned with a pack of pretty calico and the like. 
He thinks he may as well be selling afew goods 
when work is dull; and, indeed, his calico is in high 
favor all through the town. 

“You won’t steal a march on me again, young 
man,” said the Squire, much mortified I fancy. “I 
want to hire you another year, if you’ll work on the 
old terms; but no fur, mind you, this time, no fur.” 

“Very well, sir; anything else in the store, then, 
but no fur,” replied Dick, with an unconquered smile 
in his keen blue eye; and I know the Squire admired 
him, for he did look handsome in his new sheep’s 
gray suit, with a bearskin cap atop of his sandy 
locks. Father smiles broadly every time he speaks 
of Dick’s circumventing the Squire, and is proud of 
his son’s “ business turn,” which he owns never came 
from the Gilmans. Father is not a money-getter, 
surely. I wish with all my heart we girls could earn 
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our living. Sally is eighteen past; and I shall be 
seventeen in June; but there’s enough spinning, 
weaving, and sewing at home to keep us both busy. 


THE YOUNGER ONES. 


Eleanor is a pretty fairy of twelve; David, the 
rogue of the lot, ten; and Jonathan, his mate and 
shadow, is eight. He was born on the famous Dark 
Day, May 19, 1780. 

Last of all, the twins, Adam and Eve, a year and a 
half old, so alike as to be often mistaken the one for 
the other. Davy says he has found out the way to 
tell them apart. | 

“ Pull Eve’s curls, and, if she screams, ’tis Adam.” 

‘« And now for your own portrait, Sweetheart,” says 
Sally, hanging up the shears. 


“ ELIZABETH OF BOSTON TOWN.” 


“No; of Maine,” I cried, “the District of Maine.” 

“Oh, I thought you scorned to ownit. You that 
were reared in Boston from your sixth to your thir- 
teenth year. If my name had only been Elizabeth 
Van Arsdale! If I could only have gone to Aunt 
Van Arsdale’s to be carefully nourished and cher- 
ished ! ” 

‘“H’m! Almost as carefully, Sally, as her lap-dog, 
Trotter.” 

“Elizabeth!” said mother, “ Elizabeth !” 

“She never sent the lap-dog to school,” went on 
Sally ; “and you’ve been schooled to death, Bess; 
that’s what ails you, you poor little, addle-headed, 
good-for-naught girl.” 

And she came up and laid a kiss on my cheek. 
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“ Betsey’s a well-meaning child,” struck in Nammy 
Gilman; “and her eddication don’t hurt her none, to 
my thinking. All that grieves me is her taking to 
the ’Piscopal church, eHohee I won’t deny there’s 
Christians among ’em.’ 

She spoke with a sigh, and I felt my cheeks grow 
hot, for though I always knew in all reason Nammy 
didn’t favor the Church, yet she’s very tolerant, and 
not a word had I heard from her lps against it 
before. 

Mother looked at me askance, half -wistfully, or so 
I fancied, moving me to the old thought, — 

‘ How could she ever have left the true fold, and 
gone with my father to join a Calvinistic sect? She 
offered no objection when I was confirmed at Christ 
Church five years ago; nor did father, though maybe 
he was only held back from it by respect for his wife. 

“Well, who’s painting my portrait?” said I by 
way of breaking the pause. “I think ’twas you who 
began it, Miss Sally ? ” 

‘ Nammy, can’t you please finish it ? ” asked Sally, 
hesitating. “ What kind of looking girl is your Bet- 
sey ?” 

Nammy eyed me slowly before replying, as if she 
had never seen me till now. 

‘‘Handsome is that handsome does,” said she in no 
flattering vein. “But Tl not deny that Betsey’s a 
trig, neat little girl, and has a fine shock of hair; 
and her eyes, I guess she ketched’em of the squirrels, 
they’re so kind of shy and soft.” 

“Then her voice,” added Sally, as if she’d been try- 
_ ing her best to remember my good points. 

“Yes,” said Nammy in a brisker tone; “she does 
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sing the most likea brown thrasher of anything I ever 
saw that wasn’t a bird.” 

“ Well, Elizabeth,” exclaimed mother, “if you’re 
to go on with this, I fear ’twill fare hard with your 
book. Next you'll be setting off the room and the 
very cobblestones under the house.” 

“Vm glad you reminded me, ma’am,” I replied, - 
“for I’m proud of this house, as well I may be, since 
it’s the first framed one builtin the town; though ldo 
find one fault, and that’s with the smoke-oven in the 
front entry.” 

“ Tagree with you,” says Sally. “I’ve never yet set 
fire to the cobs but the minister has called, and the 
smoke has set him coughing.” 


OUR HOME. 


A story and a half cottage, looking south to the 
river. The steep roof slopes down near to the top of 
the front door, and the chambers peak up east and 
- west like the letter A. The house is not painted yet, 
and we shall do well if the chambers are ever finished. 
The barn is a brave red, set at the east and some dis- 
tance back ; for mother objected to having it in front 
where it would look the house -out of countenance. 
At the north-west is a well forty feet deep, which the 
sun never looks into, but only the cold stars. Other 
wells have beer dug in the settlement, but ours is still 
the deepest and coldest. | 

Our parlor is much praised, the walls being painted 
pink and straw color, with sprigs of green; and we 
thought it grand till our rich neighbor, Mr. Furbish, 
built his elegant mansion over the way, so elegant, in 
truth, that he spent his last dollar, and will have to 
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flee the country in debt. Father is thrifty, but we 
never seein to get ahead like many. It is not till this 
year that we have afforded mahogany chairs, with 
stutfed seats of leather, and a fringed woollen rug in 
the middle of the parlor floor. 

But the keeping-room, where I sit, pleases me better 
than the parlor across the entry. On these walls, ’tis 
true, we have no coat-of-arms, and no picture of stern 
Oliver Cromwell; but instead of those, the family pro- 
files, mother’s framed sampler, and Dick’s weasel, 
turning white for winter in its cage. The firedogs 
here are iron instead of copper; but the loggerhead 
stands in the right ear of the fireplace, and it’s fine to 
hear the cold cider hiss, and see it wink, as that 
loggerhead is plunged red-hot into the mug. 

And it is fine to hear father tell old war-stories 
to the neighbors who call of an evening, and sit warm- 
ing their feet on the hearth. Father talks grandly, 
with quite a martial air, and I’m often fain to think, 
“Tf Master Prescott could only hear him!” but were 
the young inan to walk in, the stories would end; for 
there’s no good feeling between him and my father, 
though I’ll make bold to say the blame of this rests 
not with Bryce Prescott. 

But here I will stop, as old family feuds are best 
let alone by young folk like me. Moreover, the boys 
are rushing in, shouting, “A mumming we will go;” 
while Davy brandishes his new tomahawk, singing, — 


‘* Here stand I a Turkish knight, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight. 
If your St. George will meet me here, 
I'll quell his courage without fear.’’ 
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II 
AN: ARRIVAL 
° 


Nov. 7. — And now in truth events have begun to 
happen, and I have something to record in my Dia- 
rium. | 

When I came down-stairs last Wednesday morning, 
there was nobody in the kitchen but Sally, who hul 
just filled the teakettle, and was swinging it on the lug- 
pole, high up in the fireplace. 

“Where’s Davy ?” said I, for the day seeins scarce 
begun without him. 

“1 believe he is helping Richard fodder the cattle. 
’Tis your first word in the morning, and your last at 
night, ‘Where’s Davy ?’”” Even as she spoke he rushed 
in, that small lad —and, looking neither to right nor 
left — pulied down the blue military coat from a hook 
in the ceiling, to make off with it. 

“Merey upon us! That’s great Grandsir Hale’s 
coat, that he wore in the French war! Mother won’t 
allow it handled by anybody!” eried Sally, running 
to the door. But before she could lift the latch, the 
loud report of a gun startled the whole house, and 
father, mother, and the children came pouring forth 
to see what was the matter. Little Davy had killed a 
moose ! 

The animal, a large one, had been feeding not far 
from the house, and Davy, who owns his third of the 
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family gun and a charge of powder, but no bullet, had 
made bold to cut off some brass bell-buttons frum that 
precious coat, and “ram home” three of them. One 
did the work. ‘The moose ran a dozen rods and 
dropped. 

“How happened you to think of firing off those 
buttons ?” asked mother, in a tone of proud adimira- 
tion, though she was vexed withal, and plainly showed 
it. 

We all clapped and shouted, and I hugged the 
child, — 1 could not help it, — while father said, — 

“ Well done, young shaver! Now we've got a bar- 
rel of moose-meat to pack down for winter. If you’re 
as good a marksman as this, you sha’n’t want for 
bullets, if it costs me a foxskin.” 

Davy said nothing, but I saw his lip quiver for joy; 
and Dick was so moved, he stole up to mother and 
kissed her. Dick was always different from the other 
boys toward mother; he may not love her better, but 
he scarce ever goes out of the house to be gone an 
hour without kissing her. It’s an inconvenience in 
case she’s full dressed, with a stiff ruff in her neck; 
still, she won’t let us laugh him out of it, as it’s a thing 
he took up in his own head froina baby; and I think, 
too, she likes it. ’I'would be a hard thing, indeed, for 
her if Richard should leave us; so we try to be will- 
ing he should work for that “rascally rumseller,” 
Squire Reynolds; and Sally seldom frets, though he 
has to “set up” his tubs in cold weather in a corner 
of the kitchen. 

- But this capture of the moose was only the begin- 
ning of events. That night after supper father went 
with Joseph Sage, a young man who lives near us, to 
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see about laying out a new piece of ground for a 
pound. I dare say Master Prescott met them, for he 
came in straightway to help Sally with her Latin, 
that dead tongue being all the fashion now with the 
older girls who have stopped going to school. Master 
Prescott is a fine scholar, who spends most of his 
spare time studying medicine with Dr. Loring, his 
uncle. He kept school last summer in Mr. Wagg’s 
barn, and is keeping this winter in the fore-room of 
Mr. Furbish’s new house, that’s put up for sale. I 
attend school sometimes, when I can be spared from 
home. According to Sally, I could always be spared, 
being of no more use in the kitchen than a Boston 
pink. Butleastways, I’m good at minding the twins, 
unless I have a book in my hand and forget. 

Well, we were sitting here in peace and quiet, the 
little ones gone to bed, mother sewing with her pretty 
Indian workbasket on the table, Nammy in the cor- 
ner cutting pumpkin, Master Prescott talking off the 
Latin grammar to Sally, and I thinking what big ears 
he has, and how handy ’twould be to lift him by them, 
if he was only an earthen jar, when there was a loud 
pounding at the knocker, and a ery of “ Whoa! whoa!” 

“That’s Post Harvey,” said Master Prescott; and, 
indeed, we all knew the voice. Sally started with a 
candle for the front door, and we were still wondering 
what Post Harvey could want at our house, — he’s the 
man who brings the mail once a week from down 
river, — when the keeping-room door opened again, 
and in walked Grandam Hastings of Boston, followed 
by Grandsir Hastings, and Aunt Phyllis, and, lastly, 
black Chloe, her eyes rolling like wheels. 

We were all in a sad toss, and I could not have 
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been more awed if the Great Bear had dropped down 
from the sky. By bad luck we had had no hint at 
all of their coming. Aunt Phyllis wrote us a month 
ago of the plan; but her letter is stillontheway. Their 
grand house on Beach Street was burned in the great 
Boston fire last spring, and ever since that time grandam 
has been full of discontent, as we all knew, and has 
often threatened to flee Boston and hide in the wil- 
derness. Still, as she is a notional woman, we thought 
little of it; and besides, mother wrote her last sum- 
mer a whole sheet full of dreadful accounts of pioneer 
life; and told her the Maine air was too bleak for her 
lungs; and we thought this would deter her, for she’s 
exercised with a terrible cough. 

But to our terror in she walked, bearing down upon 
us like a ship under full sail. I was so taken by sur- 
prise, and had always been so afeared of her when I 
lived in Boston, that I forgot my duty to her, and 
stood and stared without speaking. 

‘God mend your manners, child,” said she as soon 
as she could get her breath forcoughing. “Can’t you 
make at least a courtesy ?” 

The hardness of the speech nigh killed me; for I 
never could abide rough words ; but Aunt Phyllis, who 
was close behind grandam, patted my head, and held 
it close to her bent cheek, that no one might see my 
tears fall; and in another minute I recovered my as- 
surance, and courtesied to grandam almost to the 
cellar. 

What mother said, and whether she smiled, with 
all these guests coming upon us unannounced, I can’t 
say, for I never once looked at her. Nor do I know 
how Master Prescott got out of the room, though I 
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heard grandam ask if that was one of our backwoods- 
‘men, after he left. 

As for Nammy Gilman, she was taken at a disadvan- 
tage, and rose quite abashed, scattering pumpkin- 
seeds over the floor, to greet the grandmadam. 

“TI ain’t a high-couraged woman, and it a’most took 
the breath out of me,” said she next day in a grieved 
tone. “If I’d only a-knowed she was coming, so I 
could have put on a clean cap!” 

Sally ran out to the kitchen to start the fire, and 
make some of her three-cornered biscuits, and sig- 
nalled to Dick to go and cut and pound some of Davy’s 
moosesteak for a broil. 

“Well, Betty, my shy little Betty,” said grandsir, 
opening his arms, “they’ve all spoken to me but you. 
Now come and tell me you're glad to see your old 
granddaddy, my dear.” 

“Oh, I am, sir; I am,” cried I, and flew to him in 
a moment. How handsome he looked, with the sil- 
very curls falling over his scarlet cloak, and the fire- 
light shining on his brave old face, aglow from the 
cold! 

‘And I’m right glad to see you, Betty! But how 
you've grown in four years! What kind of a country 
is this ? and do you like it as well as Boston town?” 

‘Oh, no, sir; not half as well!” 

And then fearing for mother’s feelings, “ But my 
own folk are more to me than Boston town, and here 
I want to live and die.” 

Then, as he held me on his knee, I questioned him 
of Aunt Elizabeth Van Arsdale, and the lap-dog, and 
Uncle Dorus, and he answered me in full. 

‘¢ Now, Eleanor,” said he to mother, who was turn- 
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ing down the table, and spreading the cloth, “don’t 
take any extra trouble for us. A bowl of hot pea- 
porridge and a piece of bread will content me, I as- 
sure you.” 

“You may speak for yourself, Mr. Hastings,” said 
grandam, spreading out her jewelled fingers to the 
fire; “but as for me, in well-nigh spent with that 
last five miles, and would not object to a substantial 
meal.” | 

She spoke very loud, as grandsir 1s somewhat deaf, 
meanwhile peering about with her sharp eyes, as if 
trying to judge by the look of the room what sort 
of food the house could supply. 

Mother brought out the best china, the silver spoons, 
and the ginger preserves; but there was an anx- 
ious look on her face. I’m sure she did not mind 
Aunt Phyllis and grandsir, but perhaps it troubled 
her to have grandam see our plain, country style of 
living. Oh, how could she have left her elegant home 
to follow father into the forest 2? She must have held 
him very dear; and when I think upon it, I marvel. 
Could I ever hold a strange nan so dear?) A man in 
frock coat and bearskin cap, a man with grimy hands, 
and feet often dusty from following the plough ? 

But I forget. When he went a-wooing, his hands 
must have been white; and I know his ruffled shirts 
were very fine, for dear Nammy says she spent hours 
in ironing them. And mother had no knowledge of 
oxen and ploughs and the other trials in store. Maybe 
that’s ever the way with brides, not knowing or think- 
ing, poor things. But I for my part shall heed the 
warning. I’ve thought in good season, for 1 resolved 
a year ago that I would never marry. 
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Iam firm in this, and nothing shakes me but the 
thought of Aunt Phyllis. How sad her fate as an old 
maid! Yet would it be so sad but for her lover ? 
Betrothed for twenty years, and not permitted to 
marry, because her mother will not spare her! When 
Iam an old maid, I shall be one without a lover, and 

shall be well content, I think, not having to live with 

Madam. 

Aunt Phyllis had a headache when they arrived, 
but there was no rest for her; she must mix the cor- 
dial, and be on the watch every moment to see that 
her charge was properly pacified. Everything had 
gone cross with Madam, from the time of their setting 
forward; and whatever grandsir said in praise of the | 
journey, she contradicted so sharply that it was really ! 
diverting to hear her. 

‘“ We came in Barnard’s new stage,” said grandsir. | 
“We started from Motley’s tavern, a Monday, and | 
were but five days to Falmouth, paying only twenty | 
shillings the trip. ’Tis as the driver claims, an | 
“expeditious, cheap, and commodious way of travel- ! 
ling.” : 

“ M’m! I’d pay five times the sum for acivil driver,” . f 
cried Madam. | 

“ But he was so kind to you, ma’am,” said Aunt 
Phyllis: “wrapping you so carefully in the wolfskin : ‘ 
robes, getting fresh coals for your foot-stove at every 


Stop.” 
“ A forward, impudent creature!” resumed Madam ] 


unappeased. ‘Cracking jokes at King’s Chapel as we 


passed it.” | 
Grandsir laughed. } 
“ He only repeated that old pun of Mather Byles | 


a 
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about those little lower windows: how he’d heard of 
the canons of the church, and reckoned those things 
were the port-holes.” 

“But that’s not the worst on’t,” cried Madam in 
wrath. “Mr. Barnard spoke against our organ in 
Christ Church: the organ that never’s been used save 
to make a joyful noise to the Lord.” 

‘What fault did he find with the organ ?” asked 
mother. 

“Called it the ‘devil’s tooting-tub,’ on my honor 
he did. This was more than I could stand as a good 
church-woman, and I assure you I gave him a piece 
of my mind.” 

“That you did, ma’am,” said grandsir, looking 
slyly at Aunt Phyllis; “that you did, and I’ll warrant 
he’ll never forget 1t.” 


‘“?’Twas but his ignorance made him offend,” said. 


Aunt Phyllis mildly. “And, mother, when you 
lamented going into the country where there was ‘no 
church,’ he did not know you meant the Established 
Church. That was why he asked, ‘Do you think 
you’re going among a lot of heathen? I guess we 
worship the Lord down in Maine the same as you do 
in Boston.’ ” 

‘“ Worship the Lord!” echoed Madam disdainfully. 
“Why, he’s a ranting Methodist !” 

As if that finished the man for this world and the 
next. 

I saw blessed Nammy looking at her earnestly, 
trying to make out what sort of woman she might 
be; and then she fell back upon her knitting, sighing 
softly to herself. She is apt to sigh at bitter words, 
and if she sees much of Madam, I fear she will 
utterly exhale. 


———~ 
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How long will they all stay, I wonder? Yet 
where, indeed, can they go? When father came 
home his greetings were most cordial, and he treats 
Madam like a queen. Whether she likes him or not, 
I cannot tell, but he is the only person to whom she 
never utters a sharp word. 

It’s hard for us; and what if Chloe’s husband 
Prime and their son Nip were here too? We should 
have to build “a tent of hospitality,” like the Arabs, 
I think. And they’ll be here soon, for they are to 
come across country with Aunt Phyllis’s pony, “ride 
and tie,” as soon as they can leave matters in 
Boston. 

"Tis hard for us, though Madam never dreams of 
it, and only pities herself all the while for having to 
put up with our narrow quarters and coarse fare, 
which are sure to make her ill. She always thinks 
nobody but herself has anything. to bear. Even 
grandsir’s deafness is her trial, not his; and she’s 
angry when he can’t hear, and exclaims, “ What have 
I done that such an affliction should fall upon me/” 

Aunt Phyllis turns her head to laugh at this, and 
grandsir smiles patiently. How can they endure it ? 

Well, it’s woe to us now if we pitch our voices too 
high or too low; woe to us if we leave a door open, 
or fail to run on the instant to fetch Madam’s turban, 
snuff-box, or spectacles. I hope we may be seasoned 
to it, and not die before spring. 
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III 
NEW NEIGHBORS 


Dec. 1.—Nip and Prime have not yet appeared, 
and Madam declares they’ve run off with Aunt 
Phyllis’s pony,—a remark which must be very 
reassuring to poor, homesick old Chloe. 

Aunt Phyllis and I walked up Jubilee Hill last 
evening, to see the sun set, and met Master Prescott, 
_ who asked me if I still wrote in my Diarium ?” 

-“ Now and then, when the fancy takes me,” I said; 
“but P’ve not seen it now for near a month.” 

“'That’s well; don’t make a task of it.” 

“Tf, as you say, it’s a book of odds and ends, why 
not call it Scrapiana ?” suggested Aunt Phyllis. “I 
saw an English magazine the other day of that 
title.” 

“Scrapiana? ’Twould be more appropriate, I 
admit, but Diarium is more dignified. Don’t you 
think so, Master Prescott ?” | 

“ Assuredly ; and one needs a full measure of dig- 
nity who writes for posterity,” said he, smiling and 
bowing as we passed on. 

“I like that young man!” exclaimed my aunt. 
“Why don’t I see more of him? Pray tell me 
something about him.” 

‘ He’s an orphan, and lives with his uncle, Squire 
Reynolds, our wealthiest grandee.” 
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“What! the merchant for whom Richard makes 
barrels? I was in his store the other day, and 
thought him a most civil gentleman.” 

“Very civil to you, no doubt, and civil to the poor 
farmers when he can persuade them to buy rum; but 
we seldom enter his store; father trades mostly 
at Hallowell.” 

Aunt Phyllis looked surprised. 

‘“ Hallowell is a long distance off.” 

“Yes; but father has a cold dislike for Squire 
Reynolds, and a still colder one for Master Prescott. 
You know he’s a prejudiced man.” 

‘“\Vhat has Master Prescott done? He does not 
sell rum ?” 

“No; and has naught to do with the store. Father 
finds no fault with him that I know of ; but somebody 
did wrong, sometime, I believe; though I don’t know 
who, or when, or what it was; nor does Master Pres- 
cott know, for it happened before he was born. But 
father will never forget 1t.” 

‘“‘EKlizabeth,” said Aunt Phyllis gently, “dear Eliz- 
abeth, there’s a sharp sound to your voice that’s not 
like you. Maybe your father has his reasons; but, 
anyway, he’s your father, and do you think it becomes 
you to judge him?” 

I felt the rebuke. 

“No, oh, no; I’ll own it’s most unfitting. Father’s 
a good man, and I do honor ‘him, though I can’t 
understand all his ways. He’ll cross the road any: 
day rather than meet Master Prescott. Yet Master 
Prescott may teach his children, and even come to 
the house to hear Sally’s Latin, when father’s away, 
and there’s naught said against it.” 
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Aunt Phyllis walked on, looking thoughtful. 

“?’Tis a little odd. It seems clear, at least, that he 
respects the young man’s character. Has Master 
Prescott much learning ?” 

“Yes, quite uncommon. There’s no one hereabouts 
can compare with him.” 

“Then it’s not so strange your father likes to have 
you all profit by his instructions. But does Master 
Prescott understand the situation ? Does he perceive 
your father’s coldness ? ” 

“Father never leaves any one long in doubt,” I 
answered, laughing. “And Bryce Prescott is not a 
simpleton, not quite.” 

“Well, Elizabeth, I fear I’ve questioned you too 
far, and now we’ll drop the subject. Only, I wish 
more than ever you were going to school to follow up 
the mathematics and my favorite study Greek.” 

This she said, as if ’twere a mere joke our having 
seventeen in the family, and Madam so dainty as to 
her food. Mother would not keep me at home if it 
could be helped, as Master Prescott is acknowledged 
a wonder of a teacher, and hears Harriot Sage and 
myself out of hours in Greek; though I must say 
_ Harriot is a real try-patience, and I can’t see why her 
brother Joseph insists on her studying everything I 
do, whether she understands it or not. 

Master Prescott is merciful to the little scholars. 
With other teachers our children have often come 
home crying; but Master Prescott neither pulls them 
up by the hair, nor blisters their hands with the 
ferule. It’s called an amazing hard school, and he 
knew some of the boys had boasted they’d soon 
throw Bryce Prescott out of the window; but he 


oe 
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began well that first day of June, five years ago. He 
looked around the room,—I mean the barn, — and 
said, — 

“If there are any here who do not mean to obey 
orders, let them leave now, and save future trouble.” 

The rogues were taken unawares by this speech. 
They looked at one another, and then at the master, 
but minutes passed, and nobody stirred. 

“Very well. in glad to see you’re all so well dis- 
posed. Now there'll be nothing for me to do but try 
to put knowledge into your heads, and no time wasted | 
with the rod and ferule.” 

The room was so still you could have heard a fly 
walk, as he called the “class in the newspaper” into 
the floor. 

*Twas well done of Master Prescott, and the mis- 
chief-makers had to own he’d started with the reins 
in his hands. There’s not been a word of trouble 
yet, and the scholars learn as they never learned 
before. But father thinks the floggings are too easy, 
quite different from anything in his day, and says, 
“ What David needs is a good, old-fashioned cow- 
hiding.” 

Davy is the Joseph of all father’s sons, and he 
doesn’t want him neglected. But Master Prescott 
likes the boy, and I do think means to be faithful with 
him. He whips him with a birch switch regularly 
three times a week, and it seems to me this ought to 
satisfy father. 

Dec. 8.— Nip and Prime have now been here some 
days. I was glad to see them. Good old Prime 
brought me a present of a white dog, which I made 
over to the little boys, to their great delight. 
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Tis Saturday afternoon. A few minutes ago there 
were bursts of noise from the shed, which woke 
grandsir from his nap on the settle, and sent us all 
out to see what was the matter.  ’Twas only 
David and Jonathan hanging Ins Majesty George 
III. in effigy. Father’s blue suit stuffed with straw, 
dangled from the ecross-beams, a king of majestic 
port, in the agonies of strangulation. We might not. 
have laughed so much, only the squaw Tituba was 
sitting by with her tall beaver hat on, crying out, — 

“He bad man! Kill some more!” : 

“Fie! would you hang a poor crazy man?” said 
grandsir, shaking his cane playfully at the boys. I 
fear grandsir’s something of a Tory. 

‘““Not so crazy but he knew better than to pester 
us Yankees,” muttered Davy. 

“No,” echoed Jonathan, “not much crazy.” 

“Only jiggery,” added Davy. 

“Yes, jiggery like Dan Page,” said Jonathan. 

And with that they beat him again we the flail, 
stone-dead though he was already. 

‘Well, youngsters,” said father, careful not to 
smile, “you’ve declared your minds, and now you 
may fall to work.” He keeps them pounding corn at 
present, our grist-mill having stopped. 

They went off to the barn looking rather sulky, 
their Sunday wigs pulled low over their brows to 
represent judges of the King’s Bench. Id like to 
burn those dreadful wigs. Madam brought them 
with her from Boston, and says lads of their age 
without wigs are no gentlemen; though the truth is, 
the fashion of boys’ wigs has long gone by. David 
and Jonathan had to wear theirs to meeting last 
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Sunday; but ’twas a heavy cross, and, if their heads 
had not been close shaved, I make no doubt the 
wigs would have gone into their pockets. 

We’ve had a great buzz here all the afternoon. 
First, Tituba, with handsome colored boxes to sell, 
which father would not let us buy, but sent her off 
with a reproof for telling lies. Sally says he’s too 
fearless of the Indians, and Tituba’s so revengeful 
there’s danger of her burning us up in our beds. 

Next, Dan Page, to “complain of himself for break- 
ing the Sabbath.” Ten shillings fine he paid without 
a@ murmur, and walked off, while Madam Hastings 
gazed after him in astonishment. 

Next, two settlers. who wanted father to establish 
their claims, and make out their deeds. 

“Does your father do business for everybody ?” 
asked Madam. 

“T believe so,’ I replied proudly. “He is justice 
of the peace, ma’am, and a man of some note in this 
town.” 

Two people called from abroad. One was Judge 
Elwell of Falmouth, who was at the General Court 
when father was sent there to see about incorporat- 
ing this township. <A fine gentleman, who yet 
thought it not beneath him to offer to collect a debt 
for father of “that rascally Pepper” who has owed 
him so long. 

“Vl look him up in New York, if I go to the 
inauguration, Major Gilman. You helped me out of 
a hard place once, and I’ll esteem it a privilege to 
return the favor.” 

Madam seemed quite impressed by this speech, 
and looked at father, I thought, with more respect 
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than before. He may be somewhat rough in his 
ways, and I wish he would not talk so much about 
his poverty; yet, for all that, he is a person of high 
consideration in this town, and his children are proud 
of him. Would I dared tell him so! But there’s a 
certain something about father that scares me stiff 
when he looks at me; and I never kissed him but 
three times in my life. 

The most noteworthy call to-day was from Mr. 
Furbish, who asked to see Madam Hastings, and 
was received by her in state in the foreroom. How 
could Sally have kept it from me all this while, 
that Madain was negotiating with him for his grand 
house over the way ? And here I’ve been fretting 
about the Hastings all being here for hfe, and no 
help for it, I said. And never a word has Sally 
uttered to the contrary, but has let me go on, for she 
“delights to hear Bess scold.” 

The bargain is struck, and all is settled. “Now 
what I ask 1s this: What does Madam mean by call- 
ing herself poor, when she’s able to buy the finest 
mansion in the whole county? <A strange kind of 
poverty this!” I exclaimed. 

“So it is. I hope we may inherit a little of it,” 
said Sally. “No wonder you clap your hands, Bess; 
*twill be such a pleasure having dear grandain so 
near us, and dropping in for meals! I believe you 
liked her for a neighbor in Boston.” 

“She’s a better neighbor than boarder, Sally. 
When is the furniture coming ?” 

‘“ As soon as it can get here on sleds from Falmouth. 
I’ve thought of something, Bess. ‘There’s a grand 
dance-hall in that new house.” 
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“Well, and what of that? Father won’t let us 
dance.” 

“Be not so sure of that if Madain sets out for it. 
Now, you be quiet, Bess, and not spoil it all, and we 
inay have gay times yet over the way.” 

With that she began to practise her steps, while I 
whistled “On the Road to Boston,” father being out 
of hearing. ’Tis a pure joy to me to whistle, though 
I’m well aware it is a sin against propriety. 

Dec. 18.— Madam’s furniture has cost her much 
anxiety, but is here at last with little damage, and 
the Hastings are now at housekeeping in their new 
home, which Madam calls Braewood, from her father’s 
estate in Scotland. It is a beautiful mansion, but 
she finds fault with it from garret to cellar. 

Master Prescott was keeping school in the library, 
and, as it is late to turn him out, Madam consents 
grudgingly to let him remain. | 

The villagers are overawed by her and her three 
colored servants. “And why does she call her own 
daughter ‘Miss Hastings,’ ” they ask, “as if she were 
none of her kin?” 

It is their way — that of the humbler ones here- 
abouts — to say, “Come in” to a caller, and let him 
open the door for himself; and they do not know 
what to make of any other fashion. Old Mr. Blowers 
was highly affronted yesterday to be met at grand- 
sir’s door by colored Chloe. He said afterwards, “I 
thought I’d go to see that old English aristocrat, 
Hastings; and what d’ye think? He sent a. black 
girl to the door to look ime over, and see if I was fit 
to come in.” 

This amused Aunt Phyllis, who has a great liking 
for simple country people and their ways. 
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Dec. 25.—And not even a Yule-clog to honor 
Christinas Day. Father sets his face against “ pop- 
ish flummery,” and chooses this time of all others to 
shell corn, seating himself astride a large box, and 
rasping the ears against the sharp edge of a pod- 
augur, with a distressful noise. This is not to 
mother’s liking, and I notice she sighs faintly as she 
goes about her work. Nip and Prime have stripped 
the woods to decorate the house over the way. Clive 
roasts a goose and boils a Christmas pudding. 

About ten this forenoon, Parson Billings dropped 
in, and was asked to dine. I ran to fetch him some 
toddy, and he said, “Thank you, Miss Polly ;” and 
“ How do you do, Miss Achsa?” to Sally. ’Tis likely 
we should love the good man better, if he could ever 
remember to call us by name. He is exercised with 
a hard cough, and dear Nammy plied him with sweet- 
ened thoroughwort, and he talked solemnly of the 
uncertainty of life, while I basted my spare-rib, and 
raked the potatoes out of the ashes. 

A few folk think he’s getting too old to preach ; 
but father says these are the giggling, light-minded 
ones; so Richard and Sally and I durst say never 
a word. We honor the parson, though he’s slow 
and much confined to his notes; but we hear tell 
of a well-educated young Englishman, who might 
be called here in case of a vacancy, —a cousin of 
Master Prescott, and nephew of Dr. Loring and Mrs. 
Reynolds. Parson Billings does look worn, poor 
body, and I do fear preaching twice a Sabbath 1s too 
much for him. He enjoyed his dinner, and after it 
- catechised the children, calling them John, or Susan, 
or any other name it pleased him. 
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Before he left, grandsir called to wish us Merry 
Christmas, and I was glad the parson should see him 
for once in full dress. He wore his superfine small- 
clothes, embroidered vest and lace ruffles, and did 
look like some old chieftain, with his six feet of stat- 
ure, his strong Roman nose, grand head, and silvery 
hair, though no chieftain ever had such a dear, loving 
smile. 

Aunt Phyllis came over later, and mother begged 
her to stay, for the parson was gone, and the children 
at school, and the twins as quiet as two little mice. 

“Thank you, Eleanor; but Mr. Allerton came just 
at noon,” replied Aunt Phyllis, a blush running over 
her face like wildfire. 

Mr. Allerton is pastor of a small church in Sharon, 
and this is the second time he has visited Aunt 
Phyllis since her arrival in Maine. 

“ Did he come on snow-shoes ?” asked Sally. 

“No; on horseback,” said Aunt Phyllis, with 
another blush, which rose as high as her false front. 
And then turning round to ine, “ Elizabeth, won’t you 
come over and drink tea with us? Mr. Allerton 
wants to see you, and I’ve just bidden Master Pres- 
cott, for I know the gentlemen will like to talk over 
the affairs of the nation.” 

I thanked her with pleasure, though Sally had to 
tease me by throwing in a word about “ Betsey’s 
taste for politics.” 

“Mother,” said I, as my aunt hurried away, drop- 
ping her scented handkerchief, “ Mother, I’d like to 
ask you, does she really mean in good faith to marry 
that man ? ” 

_ “No,” struck in Sally quickly; “I can tell you that 
without judge or jury.” 
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Mother looked up amazed. 

“Didn’t she give her promise more than twenty 
years ago?’ said Sally. “ And hasn’t it been outlawed 
three times already ? Fora promise stands but six 
years, father says.” 

“ Unless it’s renewed,” returned mother, smiling. 
“How many times your aunt has renewed hers, we’re 
not informed; and ’tis not her fault ’twas not 
redeemed long, long ago.” 

“ Poor gal, poor gal,” said Nammy Gilman, pausing 
with her cup of catnip-tea suspended in air. “She’s 
got a hard row to hoe, but ne’er a word of complaint 
do you hear from her lips. Phyllis Hastings 
wouldn’t leave her old mother for the best man that 
lives.” 

“Tis not that she wouldn’t, Nammy ; ’tis that she 
can’t,” said Sally, unheeding mother’s look of warn- 
ing. It hurts mother’s family pride to discuss the 
_Hastings’ affairs before Nammy Gilman. 

“Sarah,” said she with some displeasure, “it’s 
well known that your Grandmother Hastings is in an 
old-fashioned consumption, and it’s to your Aunt 
Phylilis’s credit that she’s so uncommon tender of her. 
There has not been a year since I was married, but it 
has been thought your grandam would not live to see 
the end of it.” 

‘“‘T know she’s delicate in her health,” replied Sally 
meekly; “but she’s alive yet, and her cough doesn’t 
seem to wear on her much, if it’s not wicked to 
say it.” 

“Have you ever recommended boneset-tea to 
her?” asked dear Nammy anxiously. “’Tis a com- 
plete good remedy for a cough, —take it. hot and 
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sweet come night, —a sight better’n doctor’s stuff, to 
my thinking.” 

“Parson Allerton is the patientest man,” said Sally, 
without any apparent connection with boneset. “I’m 
glad he’s in Maine; but why did he come, do you 
think ? ” 

“Why, deary, didn’t he come to preach the Gos- 
pel?” said Nammy, half rising to put away her cup. 
“ And plenty of need of it, too, up there in the planta- 
tions. It don’t seem rightly the place for a college- 
larnt man, to be sure; but he says the Lord called 
him; and the Lord can’t make no mistakes.” 

Sally flew to carry away Nammy’s cup, and fetch 
her knitting-work and book: Penn’s “Cross and 
Crown.” 

“Well,” said she, “Mr. Allerton is an attentive 
lover, riding fifteen miles a-horseback over these 
roads to see his troth-plight; and I own there’s some 
romance in her baking him a plum-cake as regular as 
he comes; but I’d rather have the common kind of 
courtship, if you’re all willing.” 

‘And she swept us a courtesy which set us a-laugh- 
ing. But I must hasten to dress for aunt’s tea-party, 
and take over the jelly tarts mother has made as 
a Christmas offering to Madam. - 
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IV 
GRANDAM’S TEA-PARTY 


Dec. 26. —I found Madam in the kitchen, in her 
best brocade silk and lace stomacher, directing Chloe, 
who was beating creain for the sillabub. 

“Bless me! Have you forgot it’s Christmas Day, 
Elizabeth?” she cried, after thanking me for the 
tarts. “Go back and put on your blue silk with the 
fine lace.” 

“Q grandam,” replied I with a shiver, “the blue 
silk’s cut low in the neck, with elbow sleeves; and 
father never lets me wear it in this freezing weather.” 

“ Hoity toity! What did I give it to you for? 
Why didn’t you tell me backwoods folk never wear 
anything but linsey-woolsey ? No, Chloe,” she added, 
as somebody knocked at the side-door, “mind your 
cream. Miss Elizabeth will answer it.” 

It proved to be neighbor Page with a cask of wine, 
which had come along with Squire Reynolds’ goods. 

‘ And where shall I dump it at ?” he asked. 

“Can’t you speak English?” said Madam witha 
withering look at the pour soul, who is not overly 
bright. 

I showed him the trap-door in the back entry, and 
the stanchion in the ceiling, with rope and pulley for 
lowering barrels into the cellar; and he pulled off his 
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cap and stared at the stanchion, and then at Madam, 
saying, — 

‘‘ Well, there’s ne’er a house in town to match this 
’ere for fixin’s. Where’ll I dump the barrel, ma’am ? 
Where’ll it land ?” 

“In the lowest cellar, man; there are two cellars. 
Elizabeth, show the body where it is, if he has not the 
wit to find it.” 

I obeyed; and after watching the wine safely de- 
posited, hurried away to the parlor, pausing a moment 
in the front entry, to see those old leathern fire-buck- 
ets which are hung up over the door, just as they 
used to be in Boston, and the canvas bag beside 
them, ready to put the silver and jewels in, in case of 
fire. 

There was no one in the parlor; but I heard Mr. 
Allerton in the library, reading one of his sermons 
aloud to Aunt Phyllis, mincing his words, and giving 
an upward slide to the sentences. I’ve seen many an 
Englishman, but none before that said “ Ulmitty,” 
for Almighty, and “grunt” for grant; but I suppose 
Aunt Phyllis never could break him of it. 

Madam’s new ‘parlor is nearly as fine as the old one 
in Boston. There are velvet paper-hangings, —a pur- 
ple figure on a buff ground; there are mirrors set in 
the doors, and the buffet is full of the old, rich silver 
and china. Aunt Phyllis’s harpsichord stands in the 
corner, and the family pictures are on the walls. 
Madam’s portrait, taken in her youth by Copley, in 
blue satin gown, with half-open sleeves, pearls in the 
ears, and hair brushed high from the forehead, and 
powdered. How often I’ve stood and admired that 
shadow of lace on the rounded arm, though I never 
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cared much for the handsome face. Grandsir’s por- 
trait is more winsome by far, but naturally Madam’s 
gets the better light. 

The chandelier overhead was blazing with all its 
candles, also the candelabra on the mantel-shelf; and 
there was a brave fire in the fireplace, which well set 
off the pictured tiles and the fine carving and many 
pictures. 

I seated myself by the candle-stand, which screws 
up and down, and, snuffing the pink wax candle, took 
up a book which chanced to be Homer’s “ Iliad,” and 
while I was turning the leaves, and thinking what 
rare good-fortune it was that so much elegance 
should find its way to this woodland village, Aunt 
Phyllis entered, followed by Mr. Allerton. 

Who would suspect her of being a woman of high 
attainments: one of the best Greek scholars in Bos- 
ton, and a musician, too, beyond most of her sex ? 
She has a graceful figure, and a rather long, refined 
face, a little resembling grandsir’s, though she somehow 
falls short of his beauty. But she wears no air of con- 
scious superiority, and “might as well be a milkmaid 
for all the credit her learning does her,” deolares 
grandam. 

“ Good-evening, Elizabeth,” said she with grandsiv’s 
own smile; and I could but think to myself, — 

‘Who knows but Madam does well to cross her 
every hour in the day, for crosses make saints of us, 
so say the parsons.” 

Mr. Allerton was so uncommon fine, with hair 
frizzed, powdered, and cued, that my next thought 
was, — 

‘Ts this to be a wedding? ” 
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But no; a bride never yet wore green silk, with 
tight elbow-sleeves and long black mitts. 

“ Deep in thought, Miss Elizabeth?” said Mr. Al- 
lerton, taking the arm-chair my aunt offered him. 
‘¢ Have you been sitting here all alone, building castles 
in Spain ?” | 

And before I could answer, — 

‘Spain has no castles; hence, we playfully speak 
of airy nothings as castles in Spain.” 

I remember how he was always trying to instruct 
me. 

“ Just as we say ‘Greek Calends,’ when, in fact, the 
Greeks used no calends.” 

“Yes, sir; but I was not dreaming,” I replied, drop- 
ping my eyes in vexation. 

“ Our Elizabeth is not the romantic little maid you 
knew in Boston, Stephen,” said Aunt Phyllis, strok- 
ing my hair kindly. “She is growing practical, as 
we must all needs do in this new country.” 

“Alas for her then! ’Tis a hard kind of living 
that sharpens the practical faculties, and crushes out 
the imagination,” said Mr. Allerton, rather sadly. 
“ Do you never indite verses to the Storm-king, now, 
Elizabeth ? What a monster you made of him, up here 
in his cave, growling like a polar bear, and spreading 
out his claws like a Canadian wildcat!” 

I laughed a little, though I did not like to have my 
silly old rhymes thrown in my face. 

“TI suppose I did mix my metaphors, sir; but I 
wanted to make him out as bad as I could.” 

“Very right, Elizabeth; he’s a terreble old creature, 
that Storm-king; he has torn me with tooth and nail - 
since I’ve been in these northern plantations,” said 
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Mr. Allerton, holding out his fine, aristocratical hands 
to the fire. 

It never occurred to me before, but I think he must 
have been a handsome man when he and my aunt were 
first acquainted, though he’s so old now; alas, they’re 
both so old! I could not get out of my head the 
thought of a wedding ; and when Madam came in, wav- 
ing her hand like an empress of the realin, I fancied 
almost she was granting her blessing. Why couldn’t 
she do it, and have it over, and make them both happy 
for the little longer they have to live ? 

But Madam Hastings knows too well what’s for 
her own comfort; and old-fashioned consumption lasts 
a long, long time. 

Master Prescott came in with grandsir at five, and 
there was a lively talk about the “new constitution ; ” 
Mr. Allerton declaring ’twill make Congress too pow- 
erful, while Master Prescott thinks it’s the only thing 
that will hold the States together. He says, “ without 
it they’ll fall apart like drops of quicksilver.” 

Now, I suspect grandsir wouldn’t mind it if they 
should fall apart, nor Mr. Allerton either, for they 
both like British rule, though they don’t fairly own 
to it. 

“Itis strange how people disagree as to the new 
constitution. Let us see what Miss Elizabeth thinks 
of it,” said Mr. Allerton playfully, as one speaks to a 
child; but I made bold to answer, — 

“It may not be perfect, sir; but the people labored 
over it for four months, and General Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin said it was as good as could be 
made under the circumstances; sodou’t you think, sir, 
we might accept it and not try to pick flaws ?” 
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“Maybe we might, Elizabeth, maybe we might. 
At any rate, I’m glad to meet a young lady with so 
clear an opinion. Do youknow this motto ?” taking» 
a seal from his waistcoat pocket, “ ‘Rebellion to ty- 
rants 1s obedience to God.’ ” 

‘“?Tis Cromwell’s, sir.” 

“ Yes, and Thomas Jefferson’s also. Do you approve 
of my hero, Jefferson, Elizabeth ? ” 

“ He’ll not adinit slavery into the north-west terri- 
tory, sir; [ hke him for that.” 

“Very good; go on.” 

‘“ Well, sir there’s one thingI don’t like. He cares” 
more for the rights of the States than the rights of the 
Union.” 

“ And why not? Where do you get your political 
views, Miss Elizabeth ? ” 

“Chiefly from my teacher,” said I, looking at Mas- 
ter Prescott; “but ply me no further, sir, for maybe 
I’ve said all my lesson.” 

Mr. Allerton laughed. “ Well, tell me who’s your 
choice for president, and I’ll ask no more.” 

“Oh, sir, you must be in jest! Is there another 
man in America so fitted to govern this nation as our 
own George Washington ? ” 

“No; athousand times no!” cried Master Prescott, 
seconded by Aunt Phyllis. 

“ Then you don’t speak for a scholar or a states- 
man ?” 

“No,” said Master Prescott. “What we need 
now is not brilliancy, but far-sighted judgment.” 

“ You certainly won’t get brilliancy with Washing- 
ton. He was a good general, but dull and slow; al- 
ways had to draw up a plan beforehand on paper.” 
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“Still, you’ll own he was good at emergencies, ” said 
Aunt Phyllis. 

“Tolerably ; but his mind is not alert. What origi- 
nal idea did he add to the Federal Constitution ? 
For my part, I prefer Thomas Jefferson with his 
polite learning; or even that hasty-tempered lawyer, 
John Adams. In truth, Adams, is more of a friend to 
us in the North than either Washington or Jeffer- 
son.” 

Master Prescott was trying his best to be civil; but 
I was thankful when Aunt Phyllis changed the con- 

“versation by alluding to the Hampshire Grant, and the 
hard feeling between New York and New Hamp- 
shire. 

“Oh, dear!” cried I; “is there to be more fighting 
after all?” 

“‘ No, no; those Green Mountain Boys'won’t fight 
over that strip of land,” said grandsir complacently ; 
“they’ve seen plenty of the poor business of blood- 
shed; they’ll not be eager to pick a quarrel.” 

“ But mark you, gentlemen, if there’s trouble, Eng- 
land is the only one to blame,” cried Master Pres- 
.cott. “She played fast and loose years ago, promising 
that strip first to New York, then to New Hampshire; 
and if she can set both those States by the ears, ’twill 
be her glory to do it.” 

He spoke with some heat, and I was glad Madam 
was out of the room, for she won’t hear crowned heads 
put in the wrong. 

Aunt Phyllis looked uncomfortable, and grandsir 
tried to conciliate us all by passing round his gold 
snuff-box with the picture of George II. set in pearls 
in the lid. 
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“Miss Elizabeth, take heart,” said Mr. Allertcn 
soothingly. ‘“ What if there should possibly be a little 
skirmishing ? It won’t effect us in this province, 
you may depend upon that. Let me see, you hardly 
remember much about the late war, I presume ? ” 

“ Why, sir, 1 even remember as far back as Arnold’s 
passing up this river on his way to Quebec.” 

“Ts it possible? Id like to know how such a 
spectacle affected a thoughtful little girl like you. 
Pray describe your sensations,” said he, placing the 
points of his fingers together, and leaning back to 
listen. 

“TI only remember, sir, ’twas the very day we were 
moving out of the log cabin into our new house, and 
Sally and I strayed down to the river, and there were 
miles and miles of canoes gliding all in a line, as if 
the whole world was passing by. One of the soldiers 
took off his chapeau and waved it to us, I remember 
that, and that’s all.” | 

“ What a failure the expedition proved, though no 
blame to Arnold !” said Mr. Allerton. “If he had suc- 
ceeded, the whole history of the war would have been 
changed.” 

“?T would have been changed still more if he had 
succeeded in another undertaking of his,” said Master 
Prescott dryly. “I refer to his trying to give West 
Point to Lord Clinton.” 

Whereupon I sprang up, exclaiming, — 

“O Mr. Allerton, don’t you hate Benedict Arnold ? 
Tell me you hate him!” just as Madam, by bad-luck 
was entering the room. 

‘Elizabeth Van Arsdale,! what’s all this?” she 
exclaimed ; for she thinks it ill if I speak above my 
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breath, and as for springing out of my chair, ’tis 
unpardonable. 

“JT hope you’ll grunt her the privilege, Madam, to 
declare her mind against traitors,” said Mr. Allerton, 
shaking my hand warmly; and my old liking for him 
revived when I heard him call Arnold a traitor. 

‘ She’ll declare her mind whether any of us will or 
no. Don’t you spoil the child,” replied the good lady, 
making her best courtesy, and bidding us to supper. 

The table was so elegantly spread that I half 
repented of my woollen gown. Master Prescott was 
as plain as J, but I think has a secret satisfaction 
in confronting the gentry in homespun; moreover, 
’tis his best suit. 

After Mr. Allerton had said grace, and we were 
seated, Madain proceeded to draw the tea. No one 
spoke for watching her, as she opened the old-fash- 
ioned rosewood tea-box with the three caddies inside, 
and lavishly measured out the precious souchong into 
the silver teapot. Master Prescott is overfond of a 
strong cup of souchong, and so is Mr. Allerton, whose 
mouth seemed to take an ene slide, like his sen- 
tences. 

But the brewing was a slow process, going on 
silently under the quilted tea-cosey; and Madam 
folded her hands as if waiting for a spell to work, 
though she allowed the rest of us to drink old Xery 
wine to our pickled salmon the while. 

When the hot cakes came in, the spell was broken ; 
Madam unclasped her hands, and filled the thin cups 
with such serene and smiling dignity that we all felt, 
I think, like Queen Esther when the king extended 
the golden sceptre; and, taking heart of grace, began 
to speak. 
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How affably she listened! How happy were Aunt 
Phyllis and grandsir! Master Prescott remarked 
that this winter is said to be the severest since the 
opening of the settlement, and, instead of disputing 
it, Madam .actually said, “I can well believe you — 
Chloe, this rooin has a chill air; fetch Miss Hastings 
her fur mantle.” 

A most amazing piece of thoughtfulness from such 
a quarter, and my aunt’s face flushed with grateful 
surprise. 

“These are wondrous times,” cried she, scarce 
knowing what she said. “Father, did you ever in 
your day hear of white men striking into the woods, 
and building a town as prosperous as this in less 
than twenty years ?” 

“By no means,” replied grandsir, helping himself 
to another glass of wine. “And since they’ve 
framed the meeting-house, I hear they even look for- 
ward to a court-house! But that won’t come in my 
day, or yours either, my daughter.” 

“ And why not, sir, may I ask?” exclaimed Mas- 
ter Prescott. “Not this year, nor next; but we'll 
have it ere long, for, without doubt, ’tis our right.” 

“Yes; but what if Sharon and Ludden say the 
same ?” 

“Sir, I’m willing those poor settlements should 
have what belongs to them.” 

“And what’s that ? ” 

‘Why, sir, the gallows’ rope to Ludden, and the 
whipping-post to Sharon.” 

He spoke laughing, and the rest of us joined; still, 
the speech was not polite, considering Mr. Allerton 
lives in Sharon. But the reverend gentleman is not 
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easily offended, and said many kind things to Master 
Prescott, congratulating him on his school, saying 
teaching was a noble calling, and so on. 

Master Prescott thanked him, but denied that. 
twas his calling, and said he had no notion of fol- 
lowing it for long, as it wore so on his patience. 

“But you inspire the children, and they all love 
you,” said Aunt Phyllis warmly. 

“Indeed!” struck in Madam, “what’s the state 
of young David Gilman’s affections then? I hear he 
gets more liberal whippings than any other lad of 
the lot.” 

“ What a noble charity it is, this scheme of public 
schools!” pursued Aunt Phyllis, to cover the master’s 
embarrassment; but ’twas the wrong thing for 
Madam. 

“Talk of noble charities,” said she; “I think ’tis 
I who am charitable. Here I give up one of my 
front rooms to the parish, free of rent, and let the 
school go on as if we were not in the house.” 

“The parish is your humble debtor, Madam.” 

“Indeed it is, Master Prescott, if it has but the 
grace to know it.” Madam’s eyes snapped. “ Yet 
it’s no will of mine, playing Lady Bountiful to a 
parcel of charity children that come and track my 
house with snow and dirt. But this winter’ll see the 
last on’t Are you minding what I say, Mr. 
Hastings ?” 

Grandsir refilled his glass with a smile. He 
delights to have the children about him, but never 
says so to his spouse. “This winter’ll see the last 
on’t, Mr. Hastings.” 

“ Ay, ay, as you please, Madam.” 
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“Tis one of Mr. Hastings’s whimsies that learn- 
ing’s not worth paying for,” she continued with her 
chin in the air. “Look you, Mr. Allerton, he had no 
such whimsies till we came into this wild country ; 
and the foolishest move it was, too.” She paused to 
cough plaintively. “ He’s all for free schooling, and 
my daughter, Miss Hastings, is just of his mind.” 

“But, Madam,” said Master Prescott quickly, 
“you'd not refuse education to the poor ? ” 

“ No, not to them that work for it; but I’d not force 
it upon ’em, not I. It’s the truth that the lower 


classes despise learning. They’ll come to school — 


while it’s a new thing, — but I fancy there’s a falling. 
off a’ready ; do you mark it, Master Prescott ? ” 

“No, Madam,” —flushing high,—‘“I mark the 
very reverse. My school has never been so larze as 
now; and I beg your pardon, but some of the bright- 
est ones are from the lower classes, as you call them.” 

“Master Prescott is right,” said Mr. Allerton. 
“For myself, I’ve found that sort of children very 
quick at the catechism, and I account for it by sup- 
posing there may be some of the best blood of the 
colonies even in these poorest families.” 

Master Prescott flushed high. 

“Sir, blue blood’s a fine thing,” then paused to 
recover himself, for his temper’s apt to take a short 
turn; “blue blood’s a fine thing, if folk happen to 
have it. But in case they’re born without it, what 
then? You wouldn’t cut ’em off from all chance in 
the world? ‘Think of Shakspeare, the son of a wool- 
carder! think of Kepler, the son of an inn-keeper! 
None of your blue blood there, sir, not a drop 
of it!” 
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Here as grandsir was about to refill his glass, 
Madam gave a warning. cough, and hastened to break 
up the party. 

After we adjourned to the parlor, the conversation 
took a safer turn for a winle, grandsir discoursing on 
the merits of newspapers, and saying “nothing went 
on in the colonies, but we were sure to hear of it 
sooner or later,” and Aunt Phyllis, rallying him on 
“thinking as much of the Worcester Spy as brother 
Gilman does of the Falmouth Gazette.” “They’re 
both so wedded to their weekly papers,” said she, 
“that they look quite bereft if the mail happens 
to be a few days behind time.” 

“What if they were daily papers?” said Master 
Prescott. “I make no doubt there’ll be such things 
here a hundred years hence.” 

“Daily papers, indeed! Miss Hastings, the 
candles!” said Madam, though they needed snuffiing 
no more than the stars. 

“ Daily papers !” echoed grandsir mildly. “ There’ll 
have to be more people and more happenings, a pretty 
deal more, before the printers can scrape up enough 
news for daily papers.” 

“But a century is a long time hence, and we’ve 
already entered on an age of great improvements,” 
said Mr. Allerton musingly. “ What say you, Miss 
Elizabeth ? ” 

“Jmprovements ? Can there be any more?” I 
stammered forth foolishly. “It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible.” 

Whereat the laugh was turned upon me, and grand- 
sir caught me up and set me on his knee with a kiss 
and a “ Heyday, lassie!” much to Madam’s displeas- 
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ure, though I was out of his arms and in my own 
chair before she could chide me. 

“Master Prescott believes so much, and Elizabeth 
so little, that it keeps one delightfully stirred,” said 
Aunt Phyllis. “Did you really tell Harriot Sage you 
expected vessels to go by steam, Master Prescott ? ” 

“Indeed, I did, and they will,” he answered boldly. 
“?Tis assured by the late experiments of Fitch and 
Ramsey in our own country. You see this invention 
of Watts, the separate condenser ” — 

But Madam coughed him down. 

‘These inventors are a set of idlers, with naught 
to do but whittle with their jack-knives,” said she 
contemptuously. “And what do we want of steam- 
vessels? Can’t we die fast enough without being 
blown up in the air? And blown up we shall be, if 
we travel by steam, as any woman can tell you that’s 
ever seen a teakettle.” 

“Madam,” said Master Prescott gallantly, “I pray 
for your escape. Nevertheless, ships are bound to go 
by steam, and so are coaches, too.” 

“Coaches? Not on the road! Coach-wheels 
never’ll go on the road by steam!” cried Madam, 
with forbiddance enough in her tone to stop ’em. 
“No, Pll not hear to that; ’tis downright nonsense 
on the very face on’t.” 

“T agree with you there, my dear,” said grandsir. 
“JT thought we’d heard the last of steam-coaches 
when that dunce over there in Paris drove one of 
’em through a stone wall. It must have been at least 
a dozen years ago.” 

“There always were fools in this world, and there 
always will be fools,” said Madam, her lip curling. 
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“T remember, when I was quite a young woman, Ben 
Franklin had the impudence to try to fetch lightning 
down from the clouds. He thought much of himself 
for it; but the talk died out, and the lightning’s up 
there yet, for aught I’ve heard to the contrary.” 

“But experiments are still going on, ma’am,” said 
Master Prescott. ‘ Electricity is a great power, and 
when we’ve once learned to use it, we can flash it 
around the world as quick as— well, as quick as 
a thought.” 

Iie spoke eagerly, and Madam stared at him almost 
in alarm. 

“Master Prescott, may I ask if there’s insanity in 
your family ?” Then, turning half away from him as 
an indignity, “My patience is clean worn out with 
this foolishness; let’s have no more on’t.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear!” said grandsir, who had not 
heard half the conversation, but knew something was 
wrong, and was ready with his snuff-box to settle all 
disputes. Aunt Phyllis called on Mr. Allerton for 
the story of a ccuple who came to him last week to be 
married, walking a long distance over the deepest 
drifts on snow-shoes. I suppose she thought the 
story a safe one, but as soon as grandsir made out to 
understand it, he said innocently, — 

“Ten miles on snow-shoes this weather! Well, 
twas a long courtship likely, and they’d got tired of 
waiting !” 

He meant no harm; but I thought Madam’s eyes 
would burn him alive for it. 

“Tis a rough country you’re in, Mr. Allerton,” said 
she; “I wonder you don’t quit it. Such wild creeters 
as that to preach to and marry !” 
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“Madam,” he replied quietly, “I was regularly or- 
dained to proclaim the gospel wherever God in his 
providence should see fit to call me.” 

Well, no doubt there is a providence in it, and I’m 
glad he feels it so; though all the same ’twas Madain 
that dragged him to this country, for he would not 
stay in Massachusetts without Aunt Phyllis. 

As he spoke, Aunt Phyllis raised her soft eyes, and 
looked affectionately at the top of his head. Poor 
woman, she feels that they are both victims, I’m sure 
she does; victims to filial duty. 

“ But I’ve never had to preach in a barn, like good 
Mr. Billings,” said Mr. Allerton cheerily. “1’m glad 
he'll have a church in the spring.” 

“Yes, if he is here; but I fear he’ll be requested 
to leave,” returned Master Prescott regretfully. . 

“So it’s coming to that, is it? It’s coming to that ? 
A gracious man; a man of excellent parts. Are not 
you pioneers rather ungrateful ?” said Mr. Allerton, 
checking 4 rising sigh, and looking at his hands as if 
he noted how white they were, and how gracefully 
fashioned. 

I wonder I never thought before to pity him. He’s 
ill-suited to a forest life, and never would have chosen 
it. I had always supposed him well pleased with him- 
self and his belongings, but that was before he was trans- 
planted. I saw my aunt looking at him more than once, - 
with a gentle, brooding air, as if she wished his lot were 
different, orso I thought ; but Madam saw one of these 
looks, and immediately had a hard fit of coughing. 

“Chloe came in near the close of the evening, bring- 
ing the small, square sillabub table, with narrow 
ledges around the sides to hold the tall-stemmed 
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glasses. Madam is famous for her sillabub; and 
after Aunt Phyllis had ladled it out gracefully, and 
we had drunk to everybody’s good health, next came 
a shallow dish of raisins swimming in hot brandy; 
and I was asked to sing the gay ditty, — 


With his blue and lapping tongue 
Many of you will be stung. 
Snip, Snap, Dragon ! 
For he snaps at all that comes, 
Snatching at his feast of plums, 
Snip, Snap Dragon !”? 


We had a merry scramble for the treat, scorching 
our fingers well; and, on the whole, ’twas a pleasant 
evening, spite of Madam’s moods. But I went home 
overly full of thoughts, wishing Lady Hastings were 
less selfish, or her daughter more so! In earnest I 
did. 
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Vv 
DAVY’S WHIPPING 


Dee. 27. —I said to Sally when I came home and 
found her sitting up for me, — 

“The sick Madam was the liveliest of the party, 
and I begin to agree with you in hating romantic 
courtships.” 

“ We’ve no time for them in this house,” said Sally 
as she raked the fire. ‘ Guess who’s been here this 
evening ? 

“Youcan’t? Simeon Loveland. Guess again what 
he came for? No; not for the singing-book, Bess. 
*T was to ask me to marry him.” 

“Why, Sally, Sally, what did you say ? ” 

“Well, I was lighting him to the door, and he kept 
me standing in the entry till I was half froze; and 
so, of course, when he asked me that question, I 
answered him ‘yes.’ *I'was the only way to be rid 
of him; and my feet so cold!” 

“ Now, Sally, you didn’t! Come, repeat what you 
said.” 

“ Haven’t I repeated it ? yet you won’t believe my 
word,” said the fair creature with a tantalizing 
laugh. ‘Do you know the shoemaker’s coming next 
week, and he never stays less than three weeks, with 
his old bench littering up the kitchen; and now 
Dick’s tubs! So let’s to bed, and no more about 
lovers.” 
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I never saw her look so handsome; but she’s the 
veriest tease, and not another word could I glean 
about Simeon Loveland. Her story kept me awake 
some time, or maybe ’twas the strong tea. I was 
mainly sure she would not think of a commonplace 
man like Simeon; yet love’s so unaccountable. Why 
did grandsir marry grandam, taking her up in his 
arms and carrying her on board ship against her 
father’s will, so they say, though that may be a 
fiction? Why did Joseph Sage marry Zephalinda 
Swan, a girl with a head as light as a blow-ball, and 
he a sensible man? Why did Aunt Phyllis fancy a 
Tory like Mr. Allerton, she being a church-woman and 
patriot, he a Calvinist ? And so on, and so on. | 

I didu’t believe this thing of Sally, yet watched 
her breathing, thinking if ’twas true she’d he awake, 
as love and sleep are sworn enemies, so they say. 

“‘ Sally,” said I softly. 

“Her head had not long touched the pillow, yet 
she did not hear me. She was fast asleep, my 
precious sister, and glad was I and comforted. 

Jan. 3, 1789. — Simeon Loveland has gone a moose- 
hunting, and when he passed our house this morning 
he never turned his head. 

Richard said, “ What’s the matter with Sim that 
he won’t look this way ?” 

Imet Sally’s eyes; they were running over with 
laughter, and Ilaughed too. How could I have thought 
for a moment of her being in earnest ? | 

Jan. 6.— “ Smiddy” is here, as the twins call him, 
Mr. Smith, the shoemaker, singing and pounding, 
pounding and singing, — 

‘*But Wisdom shows a narrer path, 
‘With here and there a travel-laire.”’ 
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The children like him none too well, and he re- 
turns the compliment by calling them “the noisiest * 
youngsters he ever came across.” 

“Td run off to the Ohio country, if he was going 
to stay tor always,” says poor Davy, who is in contin- 
ual disgrace with Master Prescott, and frowned on at 
home for his whippings at school. He can’t remem- 
ber a punishment more than a day and a half at long- 
est, and Master Prescott is clean discouraged. 

“1 can’t have him going on in this way, always in 
mischief, to the neglect of his lessons and the dis- 
credit of the school,” said he to-night, as we stood on 
Madain’s doorstone watching Davy, who ran shouting 
down the road with two or three younger boys close at 
his heels. 

“Oh, do try him a little longer,” I pleaded, for by the 
resolute look on the master’s face I was afraid he 
meant to turn him out of school. “ He can learn so 
well, and be such a.good boy if he chooses.” 

“'That’s the worst of it. Tell me what to do with 
him,” said the master, stepping back into the entry. 
“It’s you that can influence him, if anybody. He 
says there’s not another girl in the world like Dib.” 

He spoke with a laugh, wondering, perhaps, as 
well he might, where Davy found the great charm 
in me. 

“ T don’t know what the child means,” said I. “ And, 
Master Prescott, to think of your asking my advice! 
What do I know? I can’t influence Davy, not Il. I 
read him lectures by the yard, but he always forgets 
them.” . 

“ll warrant it, Elizabeth, Il] warrantit. But you 
haven’t touched the right chord yet, neither have I. 
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Isn’t there something we can hit upon that will move 
him? What’s he afraid of ? Just tell me that.” 

“Afraid of 2. I don’t know; he’s not one of the 
fearing kind. Oh, yes; there’s one thing scares Davy: | 
"tis the way father has of talking about our poverty. 
Really, father seems scarce to think we children have 
any feeling,” said I, forgetting myself in my eager- 
ness. “ The little fellow ponders on father’s heedless 
speeches, more than you would think, and says to me 
at times, ‘O Dib, we sha’n’t be town paupers, shall 
we? Why, rather than be hke those Beans, I’d go 
without pie all my days.’ ” 

Master Prescott laughed, though most kindly. 

“So he traces a connection between pie and pov- 
erty ? He’s rather young to brood over money mat- 
ters.” 

“It’s just his tenderness of heart, Master Prescott. 
He says he’d try to bear it if he went on the town, 
but if mother and the girls have to go, he knows he 
shail die.” 

“Dear little fellow! ’Tis a mistake for me to try 
brute force on him, and I’ve long thought so, Eliz- 
abeth, — a boy of such noble material !” 

“T agree with you, Master Prescott; yet coaxing 
won't do; so I can’t give you the least hint, I am 
sure.” | 

“Perhaps you’ve helped me more than you think, 
Elizabeth; at any rate, I’m glad we’ve had this talk, 
for I wanted to tell you I do love the lad, and hate 
Yo be hard on him. Will you be ready to bear me out 
if I try a few experiments ? ” 

“Certainly,” said I, puzzled at the lghting-up of 
his face, as if anew thought had come to him; yet I 
could not guess what it might. be. 
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He said nothing further on the subject, but turned 
to admire the wall paper, and comment on Mr. Fur- 
bish’s extravagance. 

“<Tf you have an enemy, let him build a house and 
ruin himself,’” said he, quoting from Crassus. 

I ran home in musing mood, carrying Master Pres- 
cott’s face in mind all the way. What fine eyes! the 
color of the sky on a windy day in summer: a blue- 
gray, dark and cool; yet the hue changed while we 
were talking, and warmed with his smile when he 
called Davy “A dear little fellow.” 

I’m sure he loves the lad; yet I almost wonder at 
it, for Davy’s a ringleader among the sinall boys, and, 
though Master Prescott’s never severe, yet he’s by no 
means renowned for patience. 

Jan. 8.— Yesterday, being the third day of the week, 
was the time for one of Davy’s regular whippings. 
He was uncommon trying, too, tying two little girls 
together by the hair, and sticking pins into the 
benches to make the little boys cry “ Oh,” when they 
were not saying their letters. 

The inaster was at the table in the middle of the 
room ruling copy-books. His eye looked stern as he 
turned around and espied Davy, though he feigned not 
to see him; you never can tell by his face what he 
sees. 

“Jacob Hackett,” said he, “I’ll thank you to go 
gut and get me a new birch switch; the old one is 
powerless to express my feelings.” 

He never once looked toward me; but my seat-mate, 
Harriot Sage, and I watched him furtively as he 
trimmed the new switch, and we saw he was careful 
to leave plenty of little knots in it to emphasize the 
strokes. 
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“JT think I never held a better one in my hand,” 
said he, looking at it admiringly. “Jacob has chosen 
with good judgment. I thank you, Jacob. And now, 
David Gilinan, you may come this way and take off 
your jacket.” 

Davy left his low form, which faces the wall, and 
walked slowly forward. He’s so used to taking off 
his jacket, that Harriot says he always keeps half the 
buttons unfastened to save time. 

This flogging proved uncommon hard, and my soul 
was so stirred that I had to put force on myself to 
keep from running out and throwing my arms round 
the dear little culprit. What had he done so very 
bad afterall ? Imfthis is the “experiment” the master 
had in mind the other night, I can’t see the sense of 
it; and what did he mean by decrying “brute force ” ? 
He need not hold me to my promise to bear him 
out in it; not when he hurts my little brother like 
this! 

’Twas enough, I thought, and full too much; and 
when at close of school he galled Davy to his desk 
for further talk, I could bear no more, but left the 
house in anger. I knew it wounded the inaster, for 
he turned to look-at me, and half spoke my name; 
but I won’t countenance him even by the lifting of 
an eyelash. He’s trying to touch a “new chord ” with 
Davy, is he, and thinks to do it by bearing on 
harder with the rod ? . 

“?Tis the first time he ever really hurt the child. 
I never saw Davy’s eyes red before,” said Harriot, 
who has no heart at all for children. 

“Say no more to me, Harriot,” said I; “but let us 
part friends.” 
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Jan. 10. —I would walk over hot ploughshares if 
*twould cool my hasty temper! Why did I not wait 
till I had seen Davy, before blaming ‘the master so 
much ? 

The child came straight to me that night; and I 
said playfully, “ Tell me all about it, my boy with the 
beautiful locks,” for he never minds my making 
sport of his wig. And I took him in my arms, not 
daring to say more lest I should ery. | 

‘Master Prescott is the queerest man, Dib! Queer ? 
I think he’s crazy! He said to me, ‘ Davy, I’ve 
whipped you hard today ?’ And, Dib, I never denied 
it! ‘Look at this stick,’ said he. ‘Didu’t I take 
pains to get a good one?’ I said ’twas good enough 
for me. ‘Though you don’t look at it as if you loved 
it, David.’ I curled down my head and didn’t speak ; 
and then said he, — 

“<T was once a roguish lad like you, and was brought 
up by the birchen rod, and not by maple sugar. So 
you're not the only boy that suffers floggings.’? Then 
he stopped a minute, and by and by said, ‘Do you 
know it’s hard work to whip you, Davy ? It tires my 
arm and hurts my feelings, and I can’t afford to do 
it day after day for nothing.’ That was just what he 
said, Bess; and I peeked up to see if he was laughing; 
_ but no, he was sober as sober could be. 

“¢T can’t afford to do it any more for nothing,’ said 
he. ‘I’ve whipped you oftener than any other boy in* 
school, and this time I count on being paid for it. I 
think it’s worth a silver shilling if it’s worth anything; 
don’t you ?’ 

“That was just what he said, Dib, and never a 
smile on his face! He said I mustn’t go to school 
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tomorrow without bringing him the money. And if 
I don’t bring it, he’ll send me back for it. Oh, what 
shall I do?” 

I dropped Davy out of my arms, I was so shaken 
with laughter. There was a dismal gloom in his 
mind, and he sighed so long and deep that I thought 
’*twould throw me into comic convulsions. 

““Q Davy,” cried I as soon as I could trust my voice 
to speak, “this is truly dreadful! How much money 
have you ?”’ 

He fetched a heavy sob, and emptied his pockets of 
all his personal possessions, which are very limited. 
One fourpence ha’penny, engraved, “Steady, Ship, 
Steady,” several bits of plumbago and slate pencil 
and chalk and string; these were about all. 

‘“T thought you had some money, Bess ?” 

He knows I don’t like to be called Dib, so he says 
Bess when he wants a favor. | 

“No, only one golden eagle, my dear little brother ; 
*twas given me by grandam two years ago. But I 
know Sally has a few shillings in change.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“She’d laugh at me; she always does.” 

_ He pays no heed to my laughter, but Sally’s is dif- 
ferent. 

“Well, go to mother, then; go like a man, and don’t 
ask me to help you.” 

Shrewd Master Prescott! He has given the boy a 
tonic this time, I’m sure of it. 

Davy came into the kitchen this morning, when 
mother and I happened to be alone, and hung about 
while she kneaded her brownbread and set the loaves 
on cabbage leaves in the oven. 
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“ What do you call that thing? ” 

“The wooden shovel? Why, it’s the bread-peal, 
child. But why don’t you go to school? You’ll be 
late.” 

“The master whipped me yesterday,” returned 
Davy, helping himself to a slice of apple from the 
pandowdy I was making. 

“Did he? Well, I make no doubt you deserved it. 
Why will you be such a naughty boy? There, run 
along, and don’t forget to call for that box of raisins.” 

“But, ma’am ” — 

“ Well, speak it out; I’m in a hurry.” 

‘‘Ma’am, Master Prescott says he wants a shilling 
for whipping me; he won’t let me into school without 
it.” 

Mother looked down on the lad, surprised, then 
over to me with a glint of fun in her eyes; her eyes 
are bright and much like Davy’s. 

“Well, my lad, ’twill go hard with us if we don’t 
pay our honest debts. Run fetch me the pewter cup 
on the upper Hampshire shelf.” 

He brought it. 

‘“‘ Here, now, are a shilling and a sixpence that were 
going toward that box of raisins. I want raisins for 
the mince pies. But never you mind that. I don’t 
blame the master; he has well earned the money, and 
do you take it to him with my duty, and tell him he’s 
welcome. We’ll all be willing to go without raisins a 
while if it’s necessary; but you needn’t tell him of 
that.” 

Davy walked off very guilty, while dear Nammy 
Gilman and mother smiled at each other through 
the crack of the keeping-room door. 


mee ee 
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That night, after school, Davy came to me again. 

“What do you think, Dib? The master took the 
money, without so much as a ‘Thank you.’ And, oh, 
how he clutched it! He carried it home; and next 
time he whips me he’ll get another, he says.” The 
boy’s eyes blazed. “The stingiest man I ever saw 
yet!” 

“?Twill be rather hard if he keeps on like this,” 
said I in a serious tone. 

“So I should think,” said Davy; “and father so 
poor! O Dib, the master wants to buy a gold snuff- 
box, and that’s what he’s after!” 

- How do you know that ?” 

“Why, he told me so himself. He said ’twouldn’t 
take long, at this rate, to get a silver one; but, if I’m 
monstrous bad, he can have a gold one, and he’d like 
it all the better.” 

Davy shut his teeth hard. 

“ But he won’t get either one of ’em! Catch me 
letting my daddy buy gold snuff-boxes for him!” 

“IT hope not, indeed, Davy Gilman!” 

“Why, Dib, just think on’t! We’ve got to eat 
mince pies without raisins; ma’am said so; and she’s 
baking a rice-pudding all bare. I hate rice without 
plums. I won’t get whipped again for one while, now 
you see!” 

“You dear boy,” cried I, burying my face in his 
neck to hide my laughter, “I know you'll stop your 
mischief and foolishness from this day forth. You 
may be a frolicker, but you won’t carry it so far as to 
ruin your parents. Kiss me, Davy, for I always held 
you dear.” 

“IT wish everybody was like you, Bess,” burst forth 
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the little fellow; “but stingy folk, like the master, 
I can’t abear! He thinks ’twill make a gentleman of 
hin to twiddle a gold snuff-box; but when he gets 
one from me, he’ll be grizzly-gray, and not a tooth in 
his head !” 

When I met Master Prescott this morning, at the 
schoolroom door, I flew toward him ta shake hands, 
and we both laugned for half a minute. 

“Ts all well?” said he; and I answered, “ All’s 
well.” | 

No more was said, for Harriot Sage was close at my 
elbow. I begin to hope he didn’t notice my displeas- 
ure the other night; but he has such a guard on his 
face that you never can tell what he sees — still less 
what he’s thinking about. 

Davy was very glum today and exceeding bucy, 
and learned his lessons so well that the master patted 
him on the head, with a ‘ Well done, my lad,” which 
would have delighted Davy’s heart, if only he could 
have forgot that box of raisins! 





’. 
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VI 
TITUBA AND TEMPERANCE 


Jan. 16. — Father drew forth his account-book last 
night, set a hooked iron candlestick on the back of a 
chair, and began to cast up accounts. None of us 
durst speak when he’s thus engaged; but Sally slyly 
beckoned Nammy, mother, and myself out to the 
kitchen. 

"Tis another offer of marriage. This is from a 
perfect stranger, a widower of Augtsta, with four 
children; and he says she has been “ recommended to 
him by friends in Poonoosae.” 

‘“ Are you at liberty, disposed, and will you con- 
sider me with this interesting relation in view ?” 

‘He means with those four interesting relations in 
view,” cried Sally, dancing about the room, and flour- 
ishing the letter over her head. 

“< Recommended?’ That’s fine! Look you, good 
sir, I’m at liberty, oh, yes, but not disposed; and I1’}l 
not consider you with those four interesting relations 
in view! So here you go up chimney, relations and 
all!” 

With that the letter went into the fire, and we all 
laughed till we were wearied, to see Sally’s wrath. 

“What do the Poonoosac people know of our 
Sally ?” said mother. 

“They know she’s called the queen of beauty in 
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this county,” said I; “but, of course, that can’t make 
any difference to an old man with a family !” 

“Not so fast, little Betsey,” returned Nammy. 
“Sally is a good gal, and that, maybe, counts too; _ 
but men-folk mostly think more of looks than actions, 
though I’m sorry to say it.” 

‘‘If they do, *tis unfair, and I scorn them for it,” 
cried I, which set Sally laughing afresh. 

What could Nammy have meant? She is a wise 
woman, and can’t think that sensible men and godly 
men, such, for example, as Parson Billings, — yes, and 
younger ones, like Master Prescott, —set more store 
by beauty than goodness? I'll not believe it. 

“ Bess has dropped into one of her thinking spells,” 
said Sally, seizing me by the waist, and whirling me 
around with her. “She’s thinking how I'll do fora 
stepmother, with those four interesting children in 
view.” | 

“Wife,” said father, opening the door and looking 
in upon our gayety with surprise, “wife, I think I 
shall start for the woods, day after tomorrow, moose- 
hunting. I guess you and Sally had better stir round 
and cook up something to carry.” 

“QO father! you wouldn’t go off into those wild 
mountains alone ? ” said mother. 

“No; I shall take Richard.” 

*Twas the first Richard had heard of it, but he 
seemed pleased; and immediately gave off orders for 
twisted doughnuts as big as his arm, mince turnovers, 
and bean porridge thickened with meal and frozen 
with a string in it. 

Sally has been busy all day, but smiles now and 
then at her own thoughts,.and whispers to me, 
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“What do you think, Bess, of those four interesting 
relations in view ? ” 

Thus far, Sally’s lovers give us little concern. 

Jan, 20. — Father and Dick went a Wednesday. 
Today has been cold and drifty; and Wealthy 
Blowers came in this afternoon to hearten us, by pre- 
dicting that “Dick and the Major will freeze their 
feet, or their guns may go off accidental.” She re- 
members dreadful things that happened long ago on 
Mount Abraham, — men lost in snow-drifts and dying 
of cold and hunger; and father’s on his way to Mount 
Abraham to-day. Dear Nammy sits in her corner 
while Wealthy talks, but smiles through it all as if 
she. were listening to something the Lord whispers to 
her, and could not know fear. Dear Nammy, with 
her faith that never wavers, what sunlight she sheds 
from that corner ! 

Davy still escapes his whippings, to the admiration 
of all; and, tonight, when he came home with the 
medal. on his neck, Mr. Smith gave him fourpence 
ha’penny. Mother has never told father of Master 
Prescott’s new scheme, fearing to arouse his opposi- 
tion, but maybe she will, if it turns out as we hope. 
I’m more and more exercised to know what father 
has against Master Prescott, since I find mother 
knows no more about it than I, It happened before 
She was married, and “concerns land, maybe, or 
timber, or a flock of sheep.” Then, too, Bryce is 
Squire Reynolds’ nephew, which adds to the preju- 
dice. 

Well, the Squire’s an ill man, and I’ve no doubt he 
did cheat father out of that piece of land his store 
stands on. I never liked him. His eyes are too near 
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together and have a crafty look, and he has red side- 
whiskers, and, moreover, is on the wrong side of 
politics. JI don’t blame father for disliking the 
Democrats. I can’t myself feel that they are thor- 
oughly respectable. They pretend to think if George 
Washington becomes President, he’ll try to overthrow 
the Republic, set up a monarchy, and wear a crown! 
They rave against “courtly etiquette” and “aristo- 
cratical rule,” and want a President to go about in 
cowhide boots, and, maybe, drive oxen through the 
streets. This is what Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson want; and Squire Reynolds pretends ’tis 
what he wants too. He talks so to the poor men 
hereabouts, just for the sake of gaining their favor. 
He is very social with the poor. I never pass his 
store but I see some rough backwoodsman standing by 
the counter laughing and joking with him, and drink- 
ing toddy out of a thick, greenish tumbler. 

Father says drunkards are increasing here, all 
owing to Squire Reynolds; and mother thinks the 
towuswomen ought to draw up a petition for him to 
stop rum-selling; but ’twould not move him, for he’s 
a Democrat; and Democrats hold to “ states’ rights ” 
and “individual rights,” which latter, it seems to me, 
is the right to do as you please. 

Well, but is Master Prescott to blame for his 
uncle’s sins, or, rather, the sins of his aunt’s husband ? 
He is not a drunkard himself, or an extortioner or a 
cheat, or even a Democrat. 

But stop; this is wrong. I’m not honoring father 
as I ought, when I dwell on this puzzling theine. 

Dear father, who may be this moment in danger; 
for, as Wealthy Blowers remarks, “ Likely, for forty 
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miles, Dick and your daddy won’t meet nary human 
being.” God grant they may win safe home. We 
look for them week after next. 

Jan. 22. — Tituba is sick, and Aunt Phyllis and I 
went to call on her today in her dirty wigwam on 
the river bank. Her pappoose died last week, and 
almost ever since her Indian friends have kept the 
poor creature drunk, to drown her grief. She was 
lying on a bed of boughs in a corner, moaning 
and seolding her “sanup ” (husband), because he 
would not give her the rum-jug. There were long 
strips of willow scattered about the room, and a 
kettle of cold dye stood in the middle of the floor, 
her two boys brushing against it as they played 
“ pull-up.” 

The poor squaw moaned piteously at sight of us, 
saying, — 

‘Never more me make um basket.” For she is 
proud of her work, and never tells how she mixes her 
rich colors ; and, if she dies, the secret will die with 
her. 

She had seized the jug from her sanup, and was 
holding it to her bosom, when Master Prescott walked 
in. The Indians know he is studying medicine, and 
often send for him when they are 1ll, as, I dare say, 
he charges little; and, besides, their own medicine- 
man takes them to a pit dug in Jubilee Hill, and 
steams them over hot stones, then bids them plunge 
headlong into the river; and this is more than some 
of them can stand. 

When Master Prescott approached the bed, Tituba 
made a great ado, declaring, — 

‘¢ Never more me see um sun go down, Qh, no, no! 
Never more me see un sun go down.” 
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“Yes, you will,” said he, leaning over her with 
some medicine in a spoon. “Take this now, and 

you’l} see the sun go down heap of times.” 

' She swallowed the draught eagerly, but the water 
he gave after it she refused, dashing away the dip- 
per. 

“Me no want water-spirit! Me sick; want rum ! ” 

“Would you die ?” cried Master Prescott angrily ; 
and without more words wrested the jug from her 
hands and made off with it. 

She shrieked after him to bid him bring it back; 
but I said, “That man won’t hear you, Tituba, and 
won’t bring it back: you may as well stop screaming.” 

The sanup looked amused, and came as near smil- 
ing as is possible for an Indian; and while his 
wretched squaw was imploring him to pursue the 
thief, Aunt Phyllis and I made good our escape. 

“ How foolish of Master Prescott to take the jug!” 
said I; “it needs more than that to stop an Indian’s 
drinking.” 

But Aunt Phyllis did not agree with me. “’T'was 
but fair,” she said, “to give her a chance. Would 
you have had him leave her to die ?” 

He is quite interested in poor Tituba, and when I 
asked him this noon if he thought she would get 
well, he replied, “TI think so, if the sanup will keep 
his word to me not to give her any more liquor.” 
Then added, as we lingered a moment on the door- 
stone, “ Elizabeth, West India rum’s the curse of this 
town; do you know it? No, you don’t know, and 
can’t guess how much of it is sold here, even to our 
leading men: deacons, ministers, and all. Who can 
blame the poor Indians for drinking, when they but 
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follow the lead of their betters? ’Tis working 
against fearful odds, but if I can save any of these 
poor wretches, I’m bound in honor to do it.” 

He did not speak Squire Reynolds’ name; he sel- 
dom does; but how can he live in the same house 
with a man whose principles are so opposed to his 
own? I can’t understand it. 

Jan. 28.—“Smiddy ” is still shoeing us. The 
twins both have colds. Davy goes forward grandly 
with his lessons; says to me, “I have to study like 
fury, Dib, to keep out of mischief.” 

“It looks as if the master wouldn’t get that snuff- 
box; what think you, Davy ?” 

“Not this year nor next,” answers the lad stoutly. 
“But he’s not so bumptious about it as I expected, 
and says he’s glad I’m behaving!” 

Madam has found a new remedy for thieving. Nip 
drinks molasses out of the measure when sent to 
draw it; and she came over here this morning for 
some ipecac, intending to stir it privately into Nip’s 
favorite beverage. Poor Nip! 

Jan. 30. —She dropped in to tea this evening, in 
her black paduasoy with lappets and pinners of Mech- 
lin lace, and asked us if we knew ’twas on this day 
good King Charles was beheaded ? 

‘Well, what then?” said Mr. Smith; “he’s not of 
my kin, and I’ve no call to shed him a tear!” 

Mr. Smith was sitting at table with us, to Madam’s 
disgust. 

“What do you mean by calling that wicked tyrant 
good King Charles? ” he cried, staring at her with 
knife in air. 

She looked poker and tongs at the man, who held 
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his own without wincing, being no ignoramus, as she 
had supposed, but better acquainted with the history 
of Roundheads and Royalists than Madam herself. 
He read her a lecture on Cromwell that she tried in 
vain to cough down. Mother came to her aid by talk- 
ing of the Indian fights now going on in the South, 
but he could not be diverted from the Parliament 
fights, and we had them served with every dish. 

“Lady Hastings, ma’am,” said he, when he had 
finished, “ you’d better not talk much here about 
your ‘martyr king;’ folk won’t stand it. He’s 
hated so here that you’ll scarce find a man or boy 
in these parts that bears the wretched name of 
Charles !” 

Madam was angry enough, and stamped her foot so 
hard as almost to shake dust from the bags of herbs 
drying on the ceiling. | 

“Fine times these,” she cried, when we had re- 
paired to the keeping-room, leaving Mr. Smith to his 
pipe in the kitchen, “fine times these, when I come 
to my daughter’s house to try wits with an itinerant 
cobbler !” 

She took her seat of honor as usual, directly in 
front of the fire, while dear Nammy Gilman stood 
smiling and hesitating to disturb the cat asleep in 
her chair. | 

“What think you, Madam Gilman, of trying wits 
with an intinerant cobbler?” pursued Madam Hast- 
ings. 

Dear Nammy replied sweetly, as she took the cat 
into her lap, “It wouldn’t hurt me none to talk with 
Mr. Smith. He’s picked up some eddication reading 
and going round, and I guess knows full as much as 
I do.” 
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Then, seeing Madam’s chin rising, “But I wasn’t 
brought up to keep the top company, and it ain’t 
nateral for me to look down on folk, the way it is for 
some.” 

Madam received this as a compliment, coughed and 
bridled, and was about to make further remarks 
about the impudence of the lower classes, when Sally 
called me into the kitchen to see Tituba, who wished 
to show me a beautiful box she has made for Master 
Prescott. I never saw such a grateful soul as 
Tituba. She says, — 

‘‘Never more me drink um fire-water. Me heap 
well now; me drink Dr. Prescott’s tea.” 

“T thought that creeter was going to die,” said 
Madam, when I went back to the room to show the 
basket. 

She will not believe it possible for her to reform. 

“These Indians may be scared out of drinking for 
a while, but I never knew it to last.” 

‘A while is better than nothing, though,” said dear 
Nammy, “and I hold it’s worth trying.” | 

Madam coughed scornfully. ‘“ Maybe it might be, 
if the creeters had any consciences.” 

“And they have,” returned Nammy unflinching. 
“Tf a brave dies owing you money, his family will 
pay up the debt.” 

Madam interrupted her. 

“1m not at all interested in Indians; they’re not 
valuable like the negroes: you can’t make servants of 
them.” 

Nammy looked at her with a grieved expression. 

“No; and you can’t expect ’em to be very tame; 
how can you, seeing they hold a grudge against us? 
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*Twas a pity we crowded ’em off their own land; 
*twasn’t right. I wish we’d treated ’em as well as 
Canada did, and the French priests.” Her voice 
dropped lower as she added, “And William Penn; 
he was very tender of offending ’em. You've read, 
maybe, that he suspicioned they belonged to the Jew- 
ish race ? ” | 

‘‘No; what gave him that notion ? ” 

“Well, their looks, I believe, and more’n that, their 
way of talking. He said ’twas something like 
Hebrew, ‘lofty, yet narrow,’ Penn says. ‘’Tis like 
shorthand in writing: one word serveth in the place 
of three, and the rest are supplied by the under- 
standing.’ ” 

Nammy likes to quote William Penn. 

“ Well, there he’s right,” said Madam with a short 
laugh, “for they do leave out their ays beyond 
everything. But what put you up to feading Wil- 
liam Penn, ma’am, if you'll allow ne toask? I hope 
you’re not friendly to the Quakers ? ” 

Dear Nammy: looked up with a full smile on her 
sweet old face. 

“ Depends on what you call ‘friendly.’ I don’t set 
no great store by their doctrines, if that’s your mean- 
ing; but I’ve read ‘Cross and Crown’ till I’ve a’most 
wore it out; and I know Penn called himself a sinner 
saved by grace, same as I do, and loved the same Lord 
Jesus. And I’m lotting on meeting him in heaven; 
yes, I’m lotting on meeting William Penn.” 

Madam looked really horrified; but, as she’s not 
much of a reader, and no match for Nammy in argu- 
ment, she only said witheringly, — 

“T wish our bishop could talk with you, Madam 
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Gilman,” and then turned the subject, having had the 
last word, and, in her opinion, routed the foe. 

Nip came for her early in the evening, and, as he 
rolled his eyes uncommonly with many winks at 
Davy, I pressed Davy afterward to explain. It seems 
the ipecac took full effect, and Nip spent yesterday 
in the barn, expecting to die; but since recovering 
he enjoys the joke, and says, “ When you sick, you 
go to Dr. Lady,—she cure you! Lady Hastings 
good doctor.” But he never wants to see any more 
molasses. | 

Jan. 31. — Father and Richard came tonight, safe 
and well, with a famous lot of moose-meat. They’ve 
had great hardships, according to Dick, who follows 
mother about the house kissing her at all times and 
seasons. : 

Father says little, of course, but his prayer tonight 
was uncommon fervent, and I never saw him when he. 
seemed so glad to get home. We are all very happy. 
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VII 
JOSEPH SAGE’S CALL 


Feb. 2.— Eight o’clock a Sunday evening. Sally 
is putting the clothes a-soak for the wash, father and 
mother have stepped over to the great house, and I’m 
in the keeping-room with the company of six chairs 
and the settle. Richard, maybe, has gone to the 
Sages to see Harriot, who certainly is not an interest- 
ing girl, but ’tis a habit he has fallen into of late, 
and he’s a creature of habit. 

*Tis a sin to rejoice that the day is past and holy- 
time over at sundown; but my very soul seems to 
ache sometimes over the long stretch of Sunday. 
Can it be I’m unregenerate ? I. mourn the unfixed- 
ness of my thoughts on sacred things; and though 
I’m quiet enough in meeting-time in the ‘gallery — 
’tis a hay-mow, but we call it the gallery, — with 
folded hands and eyes ever on the parson, still, I 
sometimes hear never a word he says till he gets to 
“seventeenthly ” and “finally,” always rousing when 
he says, “ Now let me add,” for then there’s hope of 
the good word “ lastly.” | 

As Parson Billings is sick, we expected the young 
Boston man, Mr. Fosdick, would preach for him 
today; and, I confess, Sally took extra pains with 
our bonnets a Friday evening. Hers sets her off 
finely, but so would Tituba’s black hat, for hers is a 
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countenance hard to pick flaws in, whatever she 
wears. My bonnet is as good as hers, yet looks unbe- 
coming, though this may be prejudice. 

Mr. Fosdick was not there, however, and who 
should rise in the pulpit, and turn the hour-zlass, but 
Elder Kane, the itinerant. My good resolves flew to 
the winds when I saw him blinking through his 
round green glasses, and pounding the Bible. He 
calls himself “the crookedest stick that ever grew on 
Zion’s Hill,” and boasts that he “never had no col- 
lege larnin’,” not he! 

He prayed so loud that the rafters shook, and 
Joseph Sage whispered to me behind his hand, “ He 
thinks the Lord is deaf!” 

But the long prayer was what Master Prescott 
called “a very secular one,” for it actually contained 
all the village news. We didn’t know before what 
ailed Parson Billings; but it seems it’s pleuretic 
fever; and his wife has called in the “pious old 
handinaiden, Wealthy Blowers,” to nurse him. Poor 
parson, if it has come to that, I fear ’twill go hard 
with him! Mr. Hackett has been cupped and blis- 
tered, but the elder forgot to mention his complaint. 
He spoke feelingly of Widow Green’s running a 
needle into her foot, hoping ’twould be blessed to 
her family; and announced Joseph Sage’s good-luck 
in selling a lot of potash; and so on, and so on. 

’T was most uncommon hard to keep a sober face, 
though my feet were well-nigh froze, standing through 
it for a full half-hour. 

When it came to the sermon, he said he was “ glad 
‘to worship in the same sort of place Jesus of 
Nazareth was born in,” but added that he didn’t 
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know what he was going to say any more than we 
did. 

“ Brothren, J don’t study and J don’t write.” This 
was a thrust at Parson Billings. “JZ do as the’postles 
did, that was sent forth without any scrip. Scrip is 
Latin from scripo, to write; and the heathens couldn’t 
be convarted by writin’, and the Lord knew it. Re- 
meinber this, you that like to have your ears tickled 
by the high-flown words of a man that’s had an epi- 
aemical degree! Remember scrip’s contr’y to Scripter. 
Was it scrip sarmons that fetched the proud and 
haughty scorners into the ark before the ante-dilu- 
vian deluge? No; ’twas the good word of mouth. 
Was it scrip sarmons convarted ’em at the Pente- 
cost ? No; ’twas tongues of fire.” 

By this time I lost the thread of the discourse, if so 
be it had a thread, and while my body was in Quinne- 
basset meeting-house, “my sperrit took the bits be- 


tween her teeth,” as Elder Kane says, and hied me off. 


to Boston, where I heard that sweet ring of eight bells, 
at Christ Church, and the grand organ guarded in 
front by the figures of cherubim, and even climbed 
to the belfry all unseen, where Paul Revere had the 
lanterns hung out; and from the belfry looked down 
on the old Copp’s burying-ground and the still waters 
that lie at its feet. 

Alack and alas! ’Tis most deplorable that my body 
and spirit can’t keep together on the Lord’s Day. 
Now, there was good Aunt Phyllis, used always to 
the best of preaching, how meekly she sat there to- 
day between grandsir and Madam, following every 
word of the elder’s rambling talk. How sweet a 
countenance she wore, not earthly handsome, but 
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angelical, the very sort that a pious man like Mr. 
Allerton must adinire; and no doubt he says with 
Donne, — 


** No spring nor summer beauty, hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face.”’ 


That couplet always reminded me of Aunt Phyllis ; 
and after I had said it over, I must needs try to find 
another verse to suit our Sally, with her dazzling fair- 
ness and the modest droop of her head as she’s gazed 
upon. | 

And right there, under the droppings of the sanc- 
tuary, Ben Jonson’s poem came to mind: — 


** Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude lands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it ? 
Have you felt the wool of beaver ? 
Or swans’ down ever ? 
- Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier ? 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she!’ 


How like that is to Sally! I love the words, and 
had said them over twice when my heart misgave me 
that they were not writ for Sunday. I came to myself 
with a little shiver; and there was that silly elder 
holding forth on the end of the world. There’s noth- 
ing too awful or sublime for him; and, [ll warrant 
he was surprised at his own eloquence as he spread 
out the fingers of both hands like a fan, exclaiming,— 

“See the fork-ed lightnings —ah!” then, touching 
his fingers together, “See fork-ed lightnings —ah! 
meet fork-ed lightnings—ah! And melt together, 
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— ah, into 2” —here he clapped his hands — “into 
a conglomerate, — so — to — speak, — mass!” 

*Twas such a farce, —his blinking through those 
green glasses and screaming bad grammar through his 
nose, — that I had to turn my head; and, as I did so, 
I met Master Prescott’s eyes, and saw he was in the 
same strait as myself to avoid laughing outright. 

Good old Parson Billings, that I should ever have 
complained of your respectable dulness ! 

Elder Kane grew so hoarse at the close that’ he had 
to ask Deacon Pitkin to perform with the last prayer; 
but, forgetting his name, called him “our red-headed 
brother there in the back seat.” 

These rustical ways I’m not fairly used to, and I do 
long sometimes for good old Christ Church and its 
well-ordered services. Our choir’s a distress to my 
‘ears. Deacon Jewett keeps the time, and too much 
of it by half, beating it off with a slow stick, and 
getting confused when we strike into the quick 
fugue tunes, where one part follows another till all 
seem lost in a labyrinth, tho’ sure to come out right 
at last. | 

Then Peter Coney is apt to break forth in deep 
growls, always behind the rest of us, like thunder roll- 
ing in the distance. Sally says, “ Considering ‘the 
coney are a feeble folk,’ she wonders where Peter 
got his strong voice.” Master Prescott’s the best 
singer we have, and has the most knowledge of music. 
Sally sings a thin counter; I, a high treble — too high 
for Harriot Sage. No bird in the wildwood ever loved 
singing better than I; leastways, when Deacon Jewett 
is laid up with rheumatism and Master Prescott leads 
off and puts some life into that stick. Ere long I 
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hope they’ll let our Richard into the choir with his 
fiddle, and then we’ll see better times. 

Sally says I’m too testy about music. Maybe; but 
I suspect there’s one of the singers puts her out, too, 
and that’s Joseph Sage, though it’s more with his 
eyes than his voice. Joseph does sit and spy upon 
her all through sermon-time, though he’s a new-made 
widower, so to speak, for his wife died only last Feb- 
ruary. ’Tis remarked upon and displeases Sally. He 
married pretty Zephalinda Potter, but the gossips 
say ‘twas not his fault that 1t was not Sally instead. 
Sally never owned it to me; but if it were true that 
she laughed at him then, —two years ago, —does he 
think she’ll like him better now, since he has madé 
one poor venture of matrimony, and set the whole 
town a-talking? Zephalinda was a childish creature, 
and very fretful; he can’t mourn her much, but he 
pays due respect to her memory, seldom even calling 
at a neighbor’s house since her death. All admit 
that his deportinent is extremely correct —all but 
his turning half-way round in meeting-time to gaze 
upon Sally. She pretends not to notice it, the sly 
puss ! 

But here she comes, her cheeks aglow with the cold, 
to bid me hasten to bed, as we must begin washing 
before sunrise, —a feat she delights in. A strange 
being is Sally ! 

Feb. 19.—School is over, and Davy has the medal 
to keep, —a shilling with a hole in it. 

“Probably the very one he gave the master for 
that whipping,” says Sally. “A pretty cheap whip- 
ping ’twas, too, considering it was a winter’s job!” 

‘And no money was ever spent on the child that did 
him half the good,” added mother. 
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When Master Prescott parted from the lad to- 


night he said, “I sha’n’t be able to buy that snuff-box 
after all.” 

“T never meant you should, sir,” replied Davy, 
meeting his eyes with a full smile. 

He adores the master now, and we hear no more of 
“ stinginess.” He takes rank as the first scholar for 
his age in school, and, but for his giggling-spells, as 
‘well-behaved as any. Little Jonathan has improved 
too, being a faithful copy of his mate, Davy. Since 
the master’s stratagem has worked so well, mother 
ventures to tell father of it, who condescends to laugh. 

“Well, ll pay for the youngster’s whippings if it 
costs me a foxskin! Bryce has some mother-wit, 
that’s certain.” 

“Smiddy” has gone; and Sally says she and I 
must begin spinning, while Eleanor minds the twins. 
She’ll set up her wheel in the east chamber, where 
the morning sun pours in; but if I find it too cold 
there I can take the kitchen. It frets her that I 
prefer books and pen to dish-keeler and spindle, and 
I suppose mother regrets it, too; but dear Nammy 
Gilman beseeches them to bear with little Betsey. 

“She’s a knowing child and spryer’n a cat, and 
does beat Sally at stitching. That’s one thing she 
got hold of in Boston.” Nammy further says she’ll 
instruct me in making beer this spring, as soon as I 
can get out for “roots and ’arbs.” I think they’ll all 
find I’m not behind-hand in gathering the “’arbs” at 
any rate. 

Feb. 12.—A strange evening! Sally and I were 
singing in the kitchen to Dick’s fiddle, when little 
Eleanor came flying in to say Joseph Sage had called. 
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Sally refused to stir, and I had to go into the keeping- 
room without her. Joseph rose eagerly as I entered, 
and looked straight beyond me toward the kitchen 
door, though he made no inquiry for Sally. He is 
tall, well made and alert-looking, and, with the excep- 
tion of our Richard, the handsomest young man in 
the village. Dick set forth with his fiddle under his 
arm to play for Harriot, no doubt, and it looked 
rather dull for Joseph. Father had been working 
hard all the afternoon breaking flax, and, being but a 
poor hand to keep awake when he’s tired, ’twas not 
long before he settled back in his chair and fell 
sound asleep. 

Mother and I looked at each other in dismay; but 
Joseph, with his eyes on the door watching for Sally, 
saw naught of this, and mother moved her chair for- 
ward so as to screen father while she managed to keep 
the conversation going. I tried to help her, but was 
shy of speech for fear of breaking down laughing. 
Joseph was wondrous sociable, directing all his talk 
to father though. 

“Don’t you think, Major, ’tis about time this prov- 
ince was made into a state ? ” 

‘¢We’re ready for it here,” returned mother briskly; 
“but they say the larger towns are opposed to it, 
thinking there’s a lack of gentlemen of ability in 
important affairs of government.” 

“Yes, ma’am; I know that’s the feeling in the larger 
towns, I know that’s the feeling,” said Joseph, roll- 
ing his eyes again impatiently toward the door; but 
Sally did not appear, and he plied father with another 
question. 

“ Major, do you think ’twas fair at last town meet- 
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ing to vote the price of wheat six shillings the 
bushel? I call it too high.” 

“Would you think so if you raised it?” shed 
mother at a venture. 

‘¢ May be not, ma’am, may be not.” 

“Ts it true?” cried I in breathless haste, “is it 
true that poor Widow Tompkins is in jail for debt ?” 

“T can’t say. Your father would be more likely to 
know. Have you heard such a story, Major ?” 

By that time there fell a low and ominous sound, 
like the far-off threat of an approaching storm: 
father had begun to snore faintly. I sprang up and 
rattled the tongs, which brought in Sally in her new 
calico, with tamboured collar and brooch. After 
rising to greet her, —andI noticed that they both 
looked embarrassed, —Joseph sat down again and 
gazed at her, lost in admiration. ’I'was little he 
thought of the rest of us, though he kept on as usual 
with his running remarks to poor, unconscious father. 

“°*Tis a year ago today, Major, since I buried my 
wife, and the same raw, cold weather over again, as 
you'll remember if you think a minute, for you were 
one of the bearers.” 

“Hey ?” cried father in a high-pitched, unnatural 
voice, rousing and half-springing out of his chair. 
“ Well, that was a good job done!” 

He referred, no doubt, to the flax-breaking which he 
must have been dreaming about; but alas for poor 
Joseph, who did not know but he was wide awake! 
His face turned a deep crimson, and he looked around 
for his hat. 

Not a soul of us but laughed inwardly, yet: we 
would not show it; and mother with true kindness 
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steadied herself and said, laying her hand on the 
young man’s shoulder, — 

“JY did not mean you should find my husband was 
asleep; but he has betrayed himself. I know you’ll 
pardon him, for he’s apt to fall a-dozing when he’s 
tired.” 

But Joseph had no pardon ready. He had held a ~ 
long conversation with father, as he supposed, and ’twas 
incredible that the man should fall asleep in the 
twinkling of an eye. I’ve no doubt he thought we 
were all in league to insult the memory of his silly, 
dead wife; for he rose in towering wrath, saying with 
a trembling voice, “I wish you a very good-evening 
— Mrs. Gilman ;” and, without the slightest notice of 
the rest of us, marched out of the room in hot haste. 

“ Who’s that ?” exclaimed father, rubbing his eyes 
and looking innocently around. “ Whois it? and what 
sends him off so quick ?” 

‘‘ Nathan,” said mother, between laughing and cry- 
ing, “you've done a dreadful thing: you’ve hurt Joseph 
Sage’s feelings on a most delicate point; and I'll never 
try to shield you again when you go to sleep in coin- 
pany; it’s not safe.” 

“Asleep? Why, wife, what do you mean? Jwas 
awake! I kept out of the conversation o’ purpose, for 
I knew when the fellow came in he didn’t come to see 
me. So how could J have hurt his feelings, never 
saying a word ?” 

After ’twas explained he joined in the laugh, though, 
when Nammy accused him of “telling his dreams,” 
he still would not own he had been asleep, and showed 
no shame, none whatever. I believe men never do. 

‘‘T wonder if father’s dream will scare Joseph Sage 
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away for good and all?” I asked Sally as she left me 
just now for bed. 

“T hope so,” said she with a grand toss of the head, 
which would have done credit to Madam. “If adream 
will keep Joseph Sage away, I for one am a believer 
in dreams,” | 
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VIII 
A NEW PARSON 


Feb. 20.—Sally does not fancy Joseph Sage, nor 
does she like his calling here to see her; yet, being 
the true lady she is, it grieves her to think he has 
suffered a rudeness in this house. She left us last night 
with majestical high mien, but when I went up-stairs 
a little later I found her sitting on the bed with a 
troubled look. 

“What can the man think of us?” said she. 
‘Nothing will ever convince him father was asleep, 
and he’ll always believe we were making a jest of 
poor Zephalinda.” 

“Tis no worse than he deserves, maybe,” returned 
I, trying to comfort her: “a man who would stoop to 
marry such a silly creature, and then be so ashamed 
of her he wouldn’t introduce her to his kinsfolk out-— 
side the town.” | 

‘How do you know he wouldn’t introduce her?” 
_ eried Sally, turning upon me unexpectedly with a fine 
flash in hereye. “I’m no admirer of Joseph Sage, 
and you know my opinion of widowers; still, Pll not - 
listen to idle tales from Wealthy Blowers, and I 
wonder at you for repeating them. Let me inform 
you she calls father ‘a hard man in his family and 
overbearing towards his wife;’ so now what do you 
think of her stories ? ” 
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“Did she really say that?” I exclaimed; for ’tis 
hard to realize that your own relations can be talked 
about. But Sally was thinking still of Joseph, and 
was not to be turned off the subject. 

“Twas always a marvel to me,” she continued, as 
she untied her shoe-strings, “how a girl of any proper 
feeling can ever make up her mind to marry a wid- 
ower.” 

“Of course a girl hasn’t proper feeling,” I returned, 
“or she wouldn’t do it; so that settles it.” 

Sally laughed derisively. 

“What a mere child you are, Bess, though you seem 
at times so sensible! Don’t you know some of the best 
women in the world have married widowers — yes, and 
been happy too? ‘There’s no law against it that I 
know of.” 

— “No; but I thought you just said you didn’t ap- 
prove of it.” 

“And no more I do, Betsey Gilman. One wife’s 
enough for any man; and he ought to hold true to 
her always, whether she’s on earth or in heaven.” 

“No doubt of it,” said I, surprised to see her so 
contradictious, when I had been trying my best to 
agree with her. “I fall in with all you say, Sally 
dear, though I never reflected much on the subject, 
my attention not having been called to widowers so 
early as yours.” 

‘¢‘ How can you be so flippant, Bess? I assure you 
there’s not a girl alive has stronger objections to sec- 
ond marriages than I.” And her voice choked as she 
added, “I never want to see another widower as long 
as I live.” 

I was surprised at her emotion, and scarce under- 
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stood it, for Joseph Sage’s call had been a mere 
neighborly one; she knew ’twas nothing more. What 
was there in that to move her so? And she need not 
have taken such pains to convince me she disliked 
widowers, for ’d known it for many a day. She 
would have gone on with her discourse, if father had 
not rapped on the wall to enforce silence. 

It is tho’t by some that Sally is over-fond of admira- 
tion, but this is slander; on the contrary, her lovers are 
a vexation, as she has often assured me. Shie favors 
none of them, but gives her whole heart to housewifely 
cares. What would our home be without Sally ? 
Never a thought has she of love, but is far above it, 
and, I suppose, will never marry. I am so assured of 
this, that I do sometimes wish there was any way of 
letting the young men know it; but ’tis far too deli- 
cate a matter. The moths must go on singeing their 
wings against the candle, with no friendly hand to 
warn them off, poor suicides! Still, I do think Ill 
tell Harriot Sage what father said to her brother, for 
the story’s too good to keep; and I believe, too, Sally 
would approve. She says she envies me for being so 
happy in my books, with no broken hearts to answer 
for. Well, I dare say ’tis well I’m so little noticed, 
for I lack Sally’s common-sense, and admiration would 
most likely turn my head. 

Feb, 22.— General Washington’s birthday, and they 
are observing it in Congress. Aunt Phyllis treasures 
everything she hears about our future President, and 
often reports it with delight, though never in presence 
of grandsiror Madam. I went over to see her this 
morning and learn how to make a wine-posset for 
Parson Billings. She was in the kitchen with some- 
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thing of a cloud on her face, which I thought first was 
owing to Nip’s carelessness in grooming her pony, for 
she was discoursing mildly upon the subject. 

“You think me over-nice, maybe, Nip; but do you 
know what General Washington would make you do 
if you groomed his saddle-horse ? ” 

Nip chewed anxiously on a shaving, while she con- 
tinued, — a 

‘“ You would have to cover the horse overnight with 
whiting paste, wrap him in cloth, and put him to sleep 
on straw. In the morning, when the paste was hard, 
you would have to rub it in, and curry and brush him, 
blacken and polish his hoofs, and clean histeeth. Yes,” 
as Nip showed an unbelieving grin, “yes, ’tis all 
true; and, though the general is a kind master, yet if 
he should pass his cambric handkerchief over that 
horse, and find a speck of dust left on the handker- 
chief, let me tell you, Nip, you would have to be 
thrashed.” 

The boy scratched his head and shook it, no doubt 
thinking it an uncovenanted mercy that he did not 
belong to a master like that. 

‘Send me to the store right off, Miss Phyllis, and 
I'll buy a pound of whiting and a leetle blacking, and 
I’ll shine up this ere Selim so’st you wouldn’t know 
him from any the gen’]’s hosses.” 

Aunt Phyllis laughed, but the troubled look appeared 
again as we entered the library. 

“Dearest Aunt, has anything gone wrong with 
you ?” I asked. | 

“Naught that ve much reason to care for, Eliza- 
beth; but, indeed, it did go against the grain just now 
to see your grandfather walk in with a placard pinned 
to his topcoat, bearing the word ‘Tory.’ ” 
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“What an insult!” I exclaimed. “I’l] not have 
him insulted! Some rogue of a boy, no doubt; but 
V’ll go round the village this minute, and look into 
the business.” 

“Nay, Elizabeth, 1t matters little who did it; it’s 
merely the doing of it that hurts me: the fact that 
the Hastings family are looked on as enemies to the 
Government.” 

“ But grandsir’s not really against the Government ; 
is he, Aunt Phyllis ? ” 

“ He’s neither for nor against it, and that’s where 
I blame him, Elizabeth. I never liked the dubious 
man in the ‘No Popery riots,’ who did not chalk 
either ‘Protestant’ or ‘Catholic’ over his door, but 
tried to save himself with the words, ‘No religion at 
all!?” 

“ Does grandsir like it to have youcall him a dubious 
man ?” 

“Oh, I never said that word to him; ’twould be most 
disrespectful. Your grandmother is a Tory out and 
out; but’ he is a ‘trimmer,’ as they used to say in 
Queen Anne’s day, — wearing one color as well as the 
other, —and it’s getting to be much the same with 
Mr. Allerton,” she added in a lower tone, with a 
sigh. | 

Aunt Phyllis herself is firm for the Republic, yet 
seldom argues the point, and I never knew till I saw 
her so moved how much she feels it that the rest of 
her family are not-with her. 

Madam, it seems, was much incensed by the placard, 
while grandsir pretended to be merely amused. I 
-heard him moving about the house, and expected he 
would meet me in the hall as I went out, with a “ Hey- 
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dey, little Betty ;” but, as he did not appear, I fancy 
he felt some chagrin after all. 

March 4. — Ever since Parson Billings was taken 
down with a settled complaint, some one of our family 
has gone daily to inquire for him; and latterly he has 
been gaining, and his wife says takes my wine-pos- 
sets with a fine relish. 

Mr. Fosdick is now preaching for us, and sometimes 
chances to be at the parson’s when I call there. He 
is a tall, personable young man, of easy manners ; 
but it scares me to converse with a minister, and I get 
away as soon as I can. He is very polite; and his 
uncle, Dr. Loring, says, wants to make me talk, because 
“there’s a ripple of music in my voice.” But since 
I’ve heard that, I dare not speak to the man above my 
breath. It scares me, too, to sing in meeting, now I 
kuow he has spied me out in the gallery ; and Master 
Prescott says his ear is exceeding well trained. | 

When I went to the parson’s house yesterday with 
my wine-posset in mother’s jade cup with a serviette 
over it, and all set in a pretty basket, Mrs. Billings 
met me witha kiss, and said the parson wanted to see 
me. I went into the chamber, dressed in my home- 
spun, and there sat Mr. Fosdick, with an open Bible 
on his knees, reading to Parson Billings who called 
me to the bedside, and laid his trembling hand on 
my head, saying, — 

* Dear child, I thank you for all your kindness, and 
may God bless you, Miss Phyllis!” 

1 was minded of Jacob, when his father blessed 
him and thought it was Esau; still, I would not have 
had the good man call my name right; ’twould have 
been so unnatural. His fine old face has wasted 
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much since I last saw him, and the change grieved 
me. Mr. Fosdick looked at him with reverence and 
love, and said, turning to me, — 

“Miss Gilman, our good friend has expressed a 
wish to hear you sing, aud I’m sure you will grant 
him the favor.” 

‘Mother dear, Jerusalem ” was the hymn the par- 
son called for, and my voice was not steady, but it 
seemed to please him; and he lay gazing upward with 
a rapt look, as I sang. After 1 had finished, Mr. 
Fosdick said feelingly, — 

“ Methinks, sir, the angels are hovering here about: 
us, and sate it long till they will take you up 
from us.’ 

“Truly, sir,” returned Mr. Billings. “I am aed 
for little here below; but while I daily find my under- 
standing going, my memory and senses decaying, I 
bless God my faith and charity grow.” 

’ Then he asked the day of the month, and said all 
he wished for on earth was to live till the electoral 
votes are counted. There has been a long delay in 
that, owing to the bad travelling, and other reasons. 

“Yet why should I care, since they can choose no 
one but George Washington, and with him my coun- 
try is safe.” 

1 walked home with a very solemn feeling, meeting 
Joseph Sage a-horseback, who stopped to greet me 
with uncommon politeness. His sister Harriot must 
have explained “father’s dream,” for he called at our 
house last evening, very pleasant and smiling. 

As I passed Quinnebasset Parade, Master Prescott 
met me, and turned and walked my way. 

“ How did you find Parson Billings?” he asked 
with a glance at my empty basket. 
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“His wife thinks him better; but, Master Prescott, 
I fear he’s not to be with us long: there’s the look of 
heaven on his face.” 

“Then you have seen him ? ” 

“Yes; Mrs. Billings asked me into the room today, 
to sing ‘ Mother dear, Jerusalem ;’ you know ’tis his 
favorite hymn.” 

“YT wish I had been there to hear you carry your 
part alone, Elizabeth, without the deacon or any of 
the rest of us to spoil it. But how kind you are to 
the parson! I see you every day after school, going 
-down that way with your basket.” | 

“Because Aunt Phyllis has been teaching me to 
make whips and possets, and forty other things, and 
Mrs. Billings says her husband quite counts on them.” 

“It is a new character for you, Elizabeth, this of 
queen of the larder. Did you meet James Fosdick 
there today ?” 

‘Yes; he’d been reading the Bible, and after the 
singing he performed with prayer.” 

‘He is uncommon attentive to the parson—for a 
stranger,” said Master Prescott a little sharply, almost 
as if he blamed him for it. 

He did not mean this; but he is much attached to 
Parson Billings, more so than most of us, and may be 
feels it that he has so little time to spend with him, 
being an uncommon busy man. My heart misgave 
me, that I myself had cared too little. Surely I 
ought to have sorrowed more for the good shepherd 
we are losing. 

“I believe I have never asked you, Elizabeth, how 
you like our new minister ? ” 

“Qur new minister!” ‘The words were like a blow 


¥ 
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to me, ungrateful girl, who had been longing for a 
change. Still, twas not inthis way I had wanted the 
change, not for a moment. 

“Oh, don’t call him our new minister,” said I, 
choking with tears. “I hope it won’t come to that.” 

“T hope not as well as you, for no young man can 
make tle parson’s place good ; but won’t James Fos- 
dick do as well as anybody ? You’ve not answered 
my question yet. How do you like him, Elizabeth ? ” 

‘“ He has preached but six sermons here, Master 
Prescott; so how can I tell? Though I did like the 
last one uncommon well, and so did father.” 

“T didn’t refer to his sermonizing, Elizabeth, but to 
the man himself. Don’t you think he’s well favored, 
and has a pleasant flow of conversation ? ” 

“Maybe. I never heard him talk much, and min- 
isters scare one so, you know; leastways, they scare 
me.” 

Master Prescott laughed. 

“I have cuffed and snowballed James Fosdick too 
many times to stand in awe of him now. He’s young 
with the rest of-us, Elizabeth, in spite of his cloth.” 

“T always forget he is your cousin; and, indeed, 
you and he look little alike,” said I, glancing up at 
Master Prescott’s plain, irregular, mismatched fea- 
tures, and drawing a mental comparison. 

“ You’re bantering me,” he returned, his annoyance 
plainly visible in his face. 

‘¢ Well, you’re bantering me, too, sir. Why do you 
keep asking my opinion of a man whom I’ve scarce 
seen more than a half-dozen times ? ” 

“ Because you'll like him or you won’t, Elizabeth ; 
and I wanted to know which way the tide would 
turn.” | 
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“J like him then, if it will set your mind at 
rest.” | 

“So I thought. And, as he is to be here some 
months, whether he settles here or not, he wants to 
make friends with the young people, and asked me 
today if I thought he would be welcome to spend 
an evening at Major Gilman’s ? ” 

“Welcome? Qh, yes; I’msure Sally would like to 
see him. She’s not shy ike me. What, a whole 
evening ?” 

Master Prescott gave me a full smile. 

“An evening at your house is never over-long, 
Elizabeth. He asked me to call with him; but I 
thought best to decline.” 

“ And why was that? Why don’t you come too?” 
And then I would have caught the words back if I 
could, for I knew why he declined, and he knew that 
I knew; but the reason is best unspoken. Why am I 
always so quick with my tongue ? 

Yet Master Prescott’s face did not chide me. 
Truly he has a most speaking smile, and he took my 
hand, saying, “ Good-evening, Elizabeth, my friend,” 
for we were then at the turn of the road. 

“Elizabeth, my friend.” The words echo and re- 
echo in my mind, and stir me with uncommon power. 
Not aword has he ever said to me about father’s 
cold and distant manner, and I honor him forit. I 
am glad, though, that he knows I aim his friend; and 
I am glad he tells me so. 

And what is the ground of father’s bitterness against 
him? There’s no one we'd all like better to see at 
our house of an evening than Master Prescott. There’s 
no one talks so sensibly as he, without making you feel 
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your own foolishness either. Yet the days go by and 
the long moonlit evenings, and we scarce ever see hiin 
here. Naught was ever said against him, and why 
should father — 

But I will not say my thoughts. I am in asad toss 
tonight, with all the day’s happenings, and can trust 
my pen no further. 
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IX 
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April 19. — The good elder died a Thursday of last. 


week, and was buried a Sunday. His last earthly 
wish was granted, for he lived to see George Wash- 
ington President of the United States. He said to 
his wife, — 

“Tell little Achsa,” — she says he meant Betsey, — 
“that under the new Constitution our country is safe. 
Bid her thank God for it every day of her life.” 

So I do, and so I will. 

The funeral was awful, even beyond most. I don’t 
know what Deacon Jewett thinks of me, but, when 
we were looking up the music before meeting-time in 
the gallery, I murmured, loud enough for him to 
hear, it seems, — 

“Oh, these dreadful dirges! They sound heathen- 
like to me!” 

“And what would you have? Would a dancing- 
tune suit you better ? ” 

“T’m of Elizabeth’s mind,” struck in Joseph Sage, 
who is very friendly to me of late: “TI think our 
music might go a little quicker, Deacon, and no dis- 
respect to the dead.” 

It was a bold thing for Joseph to say, and I 
respected him for it, though I knew it would do no 
good. 


. 
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“Quicker?” growled the Deacon, “quicker? I 
hain’t sat under the parson’s preaching for twenty 
years to be willing now to gallop him off to the 
grave.” 

Nothing more could be said; but Master Prescott 
gave ine a comical look of despair, thinking the sing- 
ing would go slower than ever for this; and, indeed, 
so it did; all owing to that heedless speech of 
mine. 

But the Deacon had more to say, though he stood a 
long way off from me, and meant me not to hear it; 
how “little Betsey Gilman was a-trying to revolu- 
tionize the old psalm-tunes, that had always been 
good enough for him and his father and gran’ther 
before him;” how “little Betsey Gilman was more’n 
half Roman Catholic, and folk better beware how 
they followed her lead.” It cuts me deeper than any 
one knows, the slights I get for my religion, or, as 
the Deacon would have it, for my want of religion ; 
and, though I tried not to mind these remarks, the 
tears rolled all unbidden over the hymn-book, and 
Master Prescott saw it, and contrived to scribble a 
sentence on a bit of paper, and slip it into my hand: 
“Don’t listen to his prittle-prattle; he’s a narrow- 
minded old bigot, and I’ll make him take back every 
word he says against good little Saint Elizabeth.” 

How the words did comfort me! for Master Pres- 
cott is looked on as sincerely pious, and if he’s 
ready to take my part, I could not ask for a better 
champion. I’m far enough from a saint, as he very 
well knows; but he doesn’t despise me for being in 
the Established Church, and won’t see me persecuted. 
I’ve had occasion to know this before, but ’twas well- 
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timed in him to remind me of it just then; and the 
words pleased me so well, that I’ve pinned the paper 
right under the “Maxims of Saint Theresa” beside 
the looking-glass in my chamber, where Sally’l] never | 
see it; for she disdains the “ Maxims of Saint Theresa” 
as “savoring of popery.” 

Deacon Jewett made me a handsome apology when 
I met him the other night on Quinnebasset Parade, 
and said “a tree was known by its fruits, and he 
believed I had saving grace, after all, and he’d say no 
more against the ’Piscopals.” 

“But, Betsey,” he could not help adding, “don’t 
you think, yourself, you’re kind of testy about music ? 
What’s a-goin’ to become of us if you set the young 
folks agin the old tunes? And I hope, for massy 
sake, you won’t say no more about getting your 
brother Richard into the choir with his fiddle, for IL 
look upon a fiddle as the jewsharp of Satan!” 

But to go back to last Sunday —I wanted to tell 
Deacon Jewett how much better it would have been 
to employ the simple burial service of the church, 
if the people only knew it. But no, a long prayer, a 
chapter in the Bible, then another prayer that the 
Bible-reading might be blessed; then the slow, sor- 
rowful hymn, “Why should we mourn?” then a 
doleful sermon, so full of the parson’s last sickness 
that sobs were heard all over the house. Mr. Fosdick 
meant well; but what was the use to dwell on those 
dreadful sufferings, since the good parson must have 
forgot them himself by this time up there in the New 
Jerusalem’? Sally says I’m odd in my notions; but 
it does seem to me mourners need comforting, and 
there’s plenty of comfort in the Bible, and Mr. Fos- 
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dick might have talked of Heaven, and left out his 
terrible allusions to Herod Antipas and the warning 
to sinners. It all seemed to me out of place in a 
funeral sermon. 

Mother was afraid Mrs. Billings would have to be 
carried out in a faint; but she sat through the whole, 
though unable to go to the grave, where we had 
another prayer an hour long, and various speeches. 
The parson’s son Isaac of Poonoosac offered thanks 
to the neighbors for their kindness to his father during 
his illness, and then Elder Kane came forward, —’twas 
a pity nobody could have stopped him, —and said, — 

‘“ Brother Billings is dead; he died in a fit! Yes; 
as near as I can make out, he died in a fit; least- 
ways, he went very sudden. For all he was sick so 
long, he went monstrous sudden at last — a warning 
to all. He was a good man, brother Billings was; but 
him and me, we never met without controvarsey — we 
always disputed some p’ints of Scripter, and lhe 
couldn’t see ’em no way just the same as I did. He 
was a good man, brother Billings was; but he knows 
now which of us was right.” This was said with a 
most triumphant air. “Yes; he knows now which 
was right.” 

Despite the solemnity of the occasion, this nigh 
upset me; and I had no sooner reached home than I 
rushed up-stairs and laughed, with my face pressed 
into a pillow. I durst not let father know anything 
amused me, and ’twas not my place to disagrce with 
him when he said, “ Mr. Fosdick’s sermon was most 
an excellent one.” No doubt it was, and the young 
man is an eloquent preacher, — far ahead of most in 
this region. I hope he’ll have a call to settle here; 
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but, if he does, ’tis a question whether he will 
accept. 

He has spent a few evenings with us, and wins on 
father by calling for war-stories, and on dear Nammy 
by asking her about her home in Salem, and the 
doings of the witches. He is generally liked; but, 
strange to say, now that there is a talk of settling 
him here, some of his warmest admirers have begun 
to pick flaws. Widow Green objects to his fine 
broadcloth, and thinks it shows he has “no more 
religion than a poppy-head.” Deacon Jewett wants 
him to “come out stronger on election ;” while Deacon 
Pitkin is “‘a’most afeared he is one of these ere three- 
cornered men.” 

I ventured to ask father what Deacon Pitkin meant 
by that, and he replied that the three-cornered men are 
those who hold to the “new view ” that Christ died for 
all, while the four-cornered ones hold to the “old view ” 
that Christ died only for the elect. But father sees 
no reason to consider Mr. Fosdick unsound, and is 
using all his influence in his favor. We are very glad 
of this, and mother owns she trembled at first, fearing 
he would be opposed to Mr. Fosdick, or to any one 
else who should try to fill Parson Billings’ place. 

Little Davy hears these points of doctrine dis- 
cussed, and it puzzles him. He came to me yester- 
day, looking very serious, and whispered, ‘“ What’s 
the matter with Mr. Fosdick, Dib? Doesn't he 
believe in original sin ?” 

‘“‘ Indeed he does,” I replied, to the great relief of 
the child’s mind. 

“Oh, I’m glad!” said he, drawing a long breath, 
‘I do think sin’s so interesting.” 
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What he could have meant, I don’t know. Can it 
be he enjoys the poundings the ministers give the 
pulpit when they address the impenitent? I sup- 
pose he never listens to sermons, or, if he did, would 
not understand them; but I thought he did have 
some idea of his catechism. 

“Davy, dear Davy, what makes you talk so about 
sin? Don’t you know it’s dreadful? Don’t you 
know you are a sinner?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered very glibly; “and so are 
you, too, and father and mother, — we’re all sinners. 
And Nammy Gilman, she’s a sinner saved by grace!” 

April 29. —I get very little time for my Diarium 
nowadays, or any other idling. I walk the chamber 
floor back and forth, spinning and saying to myself 
as I draw the thread, “Oh, for a Booke and a shadie 
Nook.” But books are scarce and shady nooks hard 
to come by; and ’twas a treat when mother bade me 
go into the woods this morning to get spruce and 
wintergreen for the beer. I begged the company of 
the little boys, and she agreed with me ’twould do 
them good to go, as they’re neither of them very well. 
Davy was ailing first, and Nammy gave him thorough- 
wort, and wondered why he got no better, but now he 
confides to me that he never swallowed a drop of it, 
but hired Jonathan to take it; and no doubt that was 
what upset poor Jonathan, for his stomach’s not 
adapted to medicine. Of course I chid Davy for 
such wickedness, but ’tis likely my lectures would do 
more good if I could give them off with a soberer 
face. 

We walked up the training-field along the river- 
bank, toward Jubilee Hill, the white dog Jek cap- 
ering beside us, full of his pranks. 











‘THERE HE IS! Ou! Ou!” WHISPERED LITTLE JONATHAN — 
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“Isnt it grand?” said Davy. “Is it early enough, 
do you think, to see the ghost ?” 

On inquiry I found he meant the ghost of Father 
Rasle, the Catholic priest, who (mayhap I mean 
which) rows up river just before daybreak in a birch 
canoe, to say his prayers on the very spot on the bank 
where his old church used to stand. 

“There he is! Oh! Oh!” whispered little Jona- 
than with awe, as we espied a canoe with a solitary 
figure in it, which did look at first rather shadowy, 
but turned out to be mundane enough, and none other 
than that of Master Prescott. He was on his way up 
stream; but when he saw us, he made for our bank 
and asked us to get in for a ride. - 

‘We hoped you were the ghost,” said Davy quite 
disappointed. 

I explained, and Master Prescott laughed. “Well, 
I’m going the same road the ghost does, at any rate: 
up to the Riplings; and, if you like, we’ll land at the 
ghost’s old church.” 

“Is there any spruce up there and pettimorrel and 
the like?” I asked. — 

“Spruce enough, I know, and I guess pettimorrel, 
and wickabee, and all the other Indian herbs. 
Come, jump in.” 

I doubted if I ought to take so much playtime of a 
morning, but could not resist. 

“Let me have an oar,” I cried, springing into the 
canoe, followed by boys and dog, nothing loath. 

How the sunlight played on the silver ripples! 
How clearly fell the tender shadows of the trees and 
of the softly wrinkled hills! Down far below us in 
the water was spread a fairy scene, and, as I gazed, I 
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forgot my dull old spinning-wheel, and every other 
worldly care. 

“Only a little while,” I said to myself. “We must 
be home by nine.” 

It was a beautiful morning, with a soft, kind look in 
the sky. In the distance we could hear the sharp, 
irregular bark of foxes and the flute-like call of the 
birds. If the boys had only kept quiet, we should 
have seen the salmon sporting in their “speckled 
pride,” but David took out his jew’s-harp and Jonathan 
his willow whistle and played loud enough to scare 
every fish in the river, while Jek stood on his hind- 
legs and sang what the boys were pleased to consider 
an accompaniment. Indeed, if the playing was high, 
Jek fairly howled; if low, he dropped his voice to 
a plaintive whine; and whenever Davy paused a 
moment, the pretty white beastie prodded him with 
his paw till he began again. 

This made us all very merry, Master Prescott 
beyond any of us: and he often dropped his oar for 
laughing, and let us drift down the stream, or stopped 
to clap his hands at the boys’ reasons for refusal 
when he tried to bargain with them for Jek. We 
made but slow progress, nor did I mind it in the least, 
I am ashamed to say, or try to hurry Master Pres- 
cott when he dallied. 

And when he moored the boat just below the Rip- 
lings, and we ran up the bank, I forgot my herbs in 
looking abroad upon the fresh world, and in hearing 
Master Prescott’s talk about the Indian village which 
stood on this spot some seventy years ago. I had 
always known the story of that Wigwam Village ; but 
to hear him tell it now to the little boys, it sounded 
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quite new, and I could almost see the two straight 
lines of wigwams with the path between and the 
church of new timber, called the “ Holy Chapel of 
the Sacred Heart.” | 

Master Prescott told of the beautiful pictures and 
decorations inside the church, and the altar ablaze 
with candles; and the boys listened in wonder. 

“T guess they weren’t real Indians like Tituba and 
Little Thunder?” said Davy. 

“Who preached to ’em? Elder Billings ?” asked 
Jonathan. 

“No; it was when Parson Billings was a little 
boy, like you. They had a Frenchman to preach to 
them, a Catholic priest. And this priest had forty 
of the young Indians dress in cassocks and surplices, 
and be taught them to sing delightfully; it must 
have been a pretty sight; don’t you think so?” 

‘Wish I’d been there with Jek,” said Jonathan. 
“T’d have made you sing up loud, wouldn’t I, Jek?” 

“Ho! Iwouldn’t have been seen there,” exclaimed 
David, so contemptuously that Jonathan wished he 
had not spoken. “Queer things they had to eat, I 
guess, and nothing but squaws to cook it!” 

“Very true, David; I fear you would have gone - 
rather hungry,” said Master Prescott. “Game was 
scarce, and you would have tired of parched corn, 
and beans, and pumpkins, or, worse still, of ground 
nuts and acorns.” 

‘1d have run away if I’d been that priest. Why 
didn’t he ?” asked Davy with still greater scorn. 

“Because he loved the red men, whom he called 
his children, and because he really wanted to do them 
good.” 
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“Why, Master Prescott!” cried Davy. “Do them 
good, and he a Catholic! I should have thought he 
would have tried to make them just as bad as he 
could, — just as bad as the rest of the Catholics.” 

“Where are the wigwams all gone?” asked Jona- 
than, after a careful survey. “I don’t see any here, 
or any meeting-house neither.” 

“No; for one day the British came along — you 
see that hill yonder covered with evergreen trees ? — 
well, the British came one day when the Indian warriors 
were gone from hoine. They crept softly and slyly 
up that hill, and then rushed down and murdered all 
the people that were left in the Wigwam Village, — the 
women, and children, and old men who never dreamed 
of any danger, murdered them, nearly every one.” 

“T hope that was mean enough! I hate the red- 
coats, I do!” cried Davy, doubling his fists. ‘Did 
they kill that parson? He was a good man, if he 
was a Catholic.” 

“Yes, they killed him too; and the Indians who 
were left alive buried him under the altar of the 
Holy Church of the Sacred Heart, and went away 
sorrowing. And that was the end of the Wigwam 
Village and the church and the tribe.” 

“You’ve given that story a new coloring, Master 
Prescott,” said I, as he offered us all a drink in a 
birchen cup from the Indian Spring. Don’t you 
blame Father Rasle for inciting those poor savages 
. against the English? Don’t you know the English 
had been terribly slaughtered before they came here 
and destroyed this village ? ” 

“Ves, 1 know it all; but IT reinember that Father 
Rasle was a Jesuit, Elizabeth, and thought he was 
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doing God service to persecute the Protestants. Be- 
sides, he was put up to it by the French governor. 
So I for one can pardon something to the mistaken 
zeal of a bigot.” 

“You don’t talk as Mr. Fosdick does,” said I rather 
surprised. “By what he said at our house last night ”’— 

But I never finished the sentence, for Master Pres- 
cott seemed suddenly to have lost all interest in the 
story of the Wigwam Village and the rights and wrongs 
of the Indians. 

“So James was at your house last night ?” said he. 
He always insists on speaking of and to him as 
“ James,” — not very respectful, I think. “I won- 
dered where he was, for I tried to find him at Mrs. 
Billings’, and he was out. <A sad boarding-place that! 
I do not blame him for seeking pleasant recreation 
elsewhere.” 

“Yes, ’tis over-sad at Mrs. Billings’, but over-gay 
at our house, I fear. I wonder he can stand such 
noise.” 

“Oh, he likes it. A handsome fellow; don’t you 
think so, Elizabeth ? ” 

“ There’s no doubt of it.” 

“And holds your family in high esteem. How 
could it be otherwise, for there’s not another like it 
in town.” 

Master Prescott is not much given to such fulsome 
speeches, and I stole a glance at him to see if he was 
in earnest. There was a look on his face that quite 
touched me. I may be mistaken, but it seemed like 
a lonesome look, as if he cared more than I had 
guessed because he was so shut out from our society. 
I always thought ’twas we who were the losers, and 
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forgot it might be dull for him to spend so many 
evenings with his sober Aunt Sukey. Tis most kind 
of him to take his books and sit beside her by the 
hour, while her husband’s at his store; but it can’t be 
very enlivening. 

“I’m glad I met you today, Elizabeth, for I’m 
going to Falmouth tomorrow, on business for my 
uncle, Dr. Loring, and may not be home for some 
weeks,” | 

That led to talk of Washington’s inauguration and 
other matters; and I did not once heed that boys and 
dog had disappeared, leaving us standing alone by the 
old site of the Indian Church of the Sacred Heart. 
We shouted long and loud, and strained our eyes in 
every direction; and finally there was a far-away 
answer over the brow of the hill, “Ay, ay!” from 
two shrill young voices; and ere long David and 
Jonathan came leaping down, brandishing the limbs 
of trees for guns, and shouting like bloody Britishers. 

Then I bethought me of the time we had wasted, 
and no roots yet gathered for the beer. ‘The sky had 
been smiling all the morning, though tears were not 
far off; and now by the time the baskets, boys, and I 
were well together again, and we had pulled a few 
roots, and Master Prescott had cut some spruce, there 
was a vast shower, and we were PoNees to take shelter 
under some trees. 

I put a brave face on 1t, but felt some impatience, 
and indeed ’twas high noon before we got home, and 
I could face Sally and have it over with. I own toa 
dread of her tongue. She’s a pattern in all respects ; 
but the fun she makes of me! 

‘Give me Betsey for speed,” said she, shaking with 
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laughter. ‘And ’twas so thoughtful to bring this 
rich lot of grass with your roots. Rather heavy, to 
be sure. Was that why you got Master Prescott to 
help you? It’s amazing how he always turns up at 
the right time, when it’s Betsey that needs him!” 
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Xx 
WEALTHY BLOWERS 


April 30.— Another soft spring day and no spin- 
ning, but beer to make. Sally says Betsey likes to 
stand gazing with dreamy satisfaction at a boiling 
kettle, because it’s the fire and not herself that has 
the work todo. The fire is a servant, and Betsey ap- 
proves of servants. Well, I can’t gainsay a word of it. 

Spruce, dandelion, wintergreen, wheat bran. I found 
no pettimorrel or sassafras yesterday, but wickabee 
and other herbs in plenty; and Sally shows great 
interest in the brewing, as both the minister and 
Joseph Sage are coming to test it next week. She 
agrees with me that dried, pumpkin sha’n’t go to the 
sweetening, for we have maple molasses in plenty. 

’Tis a Friday, and mother and Sally have polished 
the pewter and silver and tin, and Sally has scoured 
the mopboard till her pretty right arm aches. “Isn’t 
that beer steeped enough ?” said she, pausing anx- 
iously. . 3 

‘Of course it is,” said I; and, ceasing to survey 
the kettle, I ran for the long-handled wooden biggin, 
and began to dip out the liquor and strain it through 
a cloth into the clean tub we keep for the purpose. 

“Come, Dick,” said I, “help me down cellar with 
the tub.” 

“¢ What’s the haste ? ” asked Sally. 
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“Why, I want to pour it hot into the beer-barrel, of 
course.” 

Then Sally laughed, and I knew something was 
wrong. 

“There are dregs of emptyings in the beer-barrel, 
Betsey, to set the new beer working; don’t you know 
it spoils emptyings to scald ’em ?” 

“ How should I know when you never told me? ” 
cried I, running to tweak Sally’s ear for laughing; 
aud we had a merry little scene, which was inter- 
rupted by aloud knock at the porch door. Father, who 
was kneeling by a corner of the fireplace oiling an old 
harness, said “Come;” and in walked a stranger, a 
smiling, blustering sort of man from one of the up- 
river plantations, who claims he has a natural gift for 
discovering gold, no matter how deep it’s hid out of 
sight. ’Tis a happy gift, and puts him on a level with 
Midas and Aladdin and other fabled folk. 

‘ All I have to do is to flourish this ’ere consarn over 
your farm, Major,” said he, waving a witch-hazel rod : 
“and if so be there’s any treasure hid in the ground, 
’twill dip to it, sure’s as you’re alive.” 

“ Maybe,” returned father coolly; “only I don’t 
happen to keep my treasure in the ground.” 

The man laughed very loud at this, and took a 
seat on the settle without waiting for an invitation. 
Mother and Sally scarce turned from their work; 
but I was fain to watch him as he took some bright 
bits of metal out of his pocket and laid them on his 
knee. 

“ Gold ore,” said he briefly. 

Dick took a seat beside him, and examined the bits 
with some interest; and the little boys came in from 
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the shed and hovered about, with Eleanor looking 
over their shoulders. Father went on oiling lis 
harness. 

“?Tain’t gen’lly known. Men round here ain’t aware 
what they have on their premises, not till they come 
to sarch,” said Mr. Midas, directing his remarks to 
the little boys. “ Now, Cap’n Totman, up to Planta- 
tion Number Five, he said there wa’n’t nothing in his 
ploughed field but burnt stumps; but 1 walked round 
a few minutes, and here’s what I fetched up; part of 
it; there’s a lot more.” 

Davy took a few sparkling fragments to father, who 
condescended to glance at them. 

“The Cap’n calc’lates ’twas buried there by Robert 
Kidd,” said Mr. Midas. | 

‘That sounds reasonable,” returned father; “I 
don’t blame him for burying it. If I had owned an 
old brass candlestick that was smashed up in that 
shape, I would have buried it myself!” 

And so saying father rose from his knees, and held 
the door open as a signal for the discomfited gold- 
finder to pass out. 

Dick’s eyes had been shining with eagerness; but 
the moment the cheat was exposed, he began to deride 
the children for their credulity, till they hung their 
little heads for shame. 

May 7.— People five times as old as our children 
have been imposed upon by this polished brass. Even 
our sensible neighbor, Mr. Wagg, has employed the 
gold-finder to search his farm, and lumps of gold have 
been found as big as kernels of corn. Mr. Hackett 
is going totry it himself, and rich Captain Green, and 
many others. 
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Mother has begged father to tell our neighbors ’tis 
only tinsel; but he shakes his head, and says he never 
goes round peddling advice; if people want it they 
‘may ask for it, and he’ll give it freely. As yet 
nobody has come. 

May 12. — “The leaves of the white oak are as big 
as a mouse’s ear,” and I’ve been helping father plant 
corn. Wealthy Blowers is here making clothes for 
the boys; and she says the gold delusion is spreading. 
Dan Page is losing his small store of wits, and Mr. 
Fosdick says the whole affair is most lamentable. 
Then why not preach against it, and let Herod Antipas 
and the Jews rest for a while ? 

By the way, Mr. Fosdick is very fond of my beer, 
and so is Joseph Sage. They both call often, which 
in no wise displeases Sally. 

Mother always dreads Wealthy Blowers, — she’s 
an arch-gossip, — and father’s almost rude to her, 
scarce giving her a word save at table. She tells us 
Simeon Loveland is “learning to like his glass,” since 
Sally refused him. How is it known that she refused 
him? He would not report it, and Sally has told no 
one but me. How does Wealthy Blowers learn every- 
thing ? 

Dear Nammy Gilman is very quiet when the woman 
is in our house; tries to keep out of the sound of her 
“exorbitant tongue.” 

May 14.— The gold delusion has burst like a bub- 
ble, and Mr. Midas —I never can think of his real 
name —has been obliged to leave town. Wealthy 
told us at the dinner-table. 

“It come acrost me like a thunder-clap, when I 
heerd tell how all our folks had been cheated! Why, 
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Squire Runnels, he’s been loud in favor of digging; 
said he guessed Cap’n Kidd buried his jewels and 
things in different spots to keep ’em safer, and that 
was why they was found lying round so up and down 
the river.” 

Father smiled. I had heard him say before that 
Squire Reynolds liked to nake himself popular with 
ignorant people, and get them to assemble in groups 
round the fireplace in his store to gossip and drink 
West India rum; and that he wouldn’t have the truth 
known about this gold “ for a foxskin.” | 

‘I’m glad the miserable, rascally fraud has been 
exposed,” said father. “I had made up my mind to 
expose it myself this very day.” 

“Twas Bryce Prescott did it. Stepped up, axing 
no questions, and melted some of that ar brass, or 
tried to, and that put a stop to the hull business. 
He can’t abear to see his poor neighbors imposed upon, 
Bryce can’t.” 

Never a word said father. Though he approved of 
what had been done, he could not — I know he could 
not — speak a word in Bryce’s favor. 

This afternoon while Nammy sat reading, and there 
was no one else in the room but Wealthy and myself, 
the wicked thought came to me to question Wealthy 
concerning Squire Reynolds and family, in the hope 
' that she might drop a word to explain father’s pre)- 
udice against Bryce. 

“Wealthy,” said I, not very loud, for I would not 
disturb Nammy in her reading, “ Dr. Prescott, Bryce’s 
father, married Mrs. Reynolds’ sister, I believe. Did 
you know Dr. Prescott ? ” 

Ask Wealthy a question like that and it’s like 
opening the race to a mill-dam. | 
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“Know him? I guessI did. Isr’el Prescott and 
me wa’n’t fur from the same age. Hecome here from 
Salem, Isr’el did, same as your father; and paid set- 
tlers’ duties out to Oak Hill; and merried Ann Lor- 
ing, Dr. Jabez Loring’s youngest darter. Built at the 
Hill, Isr’el did; as likely a young man as there was 
in these parts; and she as likely a gal. A_ beauty, 
too, I can tell ye! Bryce don’t look an atom like her; 
he’s all Prescott. 

“ Ann was a beauty, and all the young men went 
a-courtin’ her, —or would, if she’d let ’em. Enough 
sight handsomer she was than Sukey, the sister that 
merried Squire Runnels, or Cynthy, the one that mer- 
ried Henry Fosdick, the new parson’s father.” 

She paused a moment, and waxed her thread across 
and across. 

‘“Sakes alive, how it carries me back! There 
wan’t anybody anywheres round but was pleased to 
see Isr’el ’n his wife prosper. Settlers’ duties paid 
up; owned a lime-kiln; getting into a good practice 
doctorin’. But there, you can’t cale’late a day ahead ! 
’Twa’n’t but six months from the time their fust child, 
— fact, they never had but one, — well, Bryce wa’n’t 
more’n six months old, when his daddy was killed, — 
killed up there on Blue Mounting, nobody knows 
how!” 

She dropped her voice ; and it had a grewsome sound, 
as she went on: — 

“ Leastways, he never come downalive. There was 
a ghost a-prowlin’ round on Blue Mounting. ’Twas the 
sperrit of an Indian brave that was murdered by white 
settlers in time of peace; and he’d vowed vengeance 
on white men ; and ’twa’n’t considered safe to goanigh 
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that mounting then, — nor it ain’t now, for that mat- 
ter! But lor! Isr’el Prescott never could be scared by 
nothin’! He went up there to shoot in the winter- 
time, and there his bones was found in the spring. 
That’s all that’s known; but there ain’t the least 
doubt in my mind how he come by his death.” 

Here she set her lips together as if that subject was 
settled, and she’d thank me not to question the truth 
of her story. 

“Well, Ann, that’s his wife, she cried, and cried; 
and there’s nothing makes you ketch cold so easy as 
cryin’, She ketched a dreadful cold; had pleuretic 
fever, poor thing; and it took her off when that baby 
wa’n’t, — lemme see, when Bryce wa’n’t more’n eight 
months old, — or, we’ll say nine. 

“Qh, well, ’twas a hard case There wa’n’t but one 
thing could be done with the child: it had to go to 
Sukey, she that merried Squire Runnels. You see, 
she was oldest darter to Dr. Loring, and she hadn’t 
had nary child of her own, and she set great store by 
her sister Ann. 

‘ Not as Squire Runnels wanted the baby; not by 
a pretty deal; but he couldn’t help himself and be 
decent.” 

Wealthy went to the fireplace to try her goose, 
found ’twas hot, and proceeded to press the seams in 
Jonathan’s trousers. I always fancy when she presses 
her seams that that goose is hissing out scorn of some- 
body, whoever ’tis that’s uppermost in her mind at 
the time; and now, ’twas scorn of the Squire. 

“ He’s no more feeling, Squire Runnels hain’t, than 
a side o’ so’-luther! What did he want of an orphan 
child to bring up? I’ve alwers knowed that man 
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ever sence he fust sold goods here in Quinnebasset 
off’m the top of a covered barrel (and his kalikers 
wasn’t nigh so harnsome as your brother Dick sells in 
that little room he’s fixed in your barn, and he hadn’t 
nigh so much taste as Dick has). I’ve alwers knowed 
him, and he never cared a continental what become 
of his immortal soul, if so be he could make twenty- 
five per cent on his goods. And he always made that 
and often twice twenty-five. And when he riz to 
keeping a store” — 

I can jot down Wealthy’s remarks, but not her 
looks and motions; not the way she shakes her head, 
betwigged with a goose-quill ; not the way she screws 
her mouth, and sniffs at the end of a sentence, and 
leans fondly over her press-board, while she and her 
precious goose seem to be talking together. 

“ When he riz to keeping a store, — but your daddy 
knows about that; he knows whether Squire Runnels 
come honest by the land that store stands on! Ive 
heerd your daddy never set foot inside the store 
door, and, if so, not to blame neither. And here’s the 
Squire that cheated him growing rich and salting 
down money, while your daddy — 

“ Well, the Squire’s store’s alwers full of customers. 
Seems queer, an aristocratical man like him, that cares 
for nothing and nobody, how he’ll stoop so to wheedle 
folk into buying! 

“And he’ll trust ’em, too. Land’s sake, he’ll trust 
’em from now to the day of judgment! He don’t 
want no money, the Squire don’t! (The goose hisses 
louder.) He’ll kind o’ rub his hands and smile, when 
a farmer comes in and wants to buy wheat or farm- 
tools, and owns he hain’t no cash in his pocket. ‘Oh, 
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take what yon want,’ says the Squire; ‘no hurry 
about a-settling!’ And he’ll give the poor man a 
bushel of wheat in the spring, and take five pecks in 
the fall; that’s his way o’ settling! How glad every- 
. body was when your brother Dick got them beaver- 
pelts of the Squire that he was lotting to sell at a big 
rise! Dick’s the only one I’ve heerd of that’s sharp 
enough for the Squire! But, after all, the wust thing — 
I know of Squire Runnels is his selling so much liquor. 
He sold a hogshead of rum in two weeks this spring.” 

(“ Fact!” says the goose.) 

‘Oh, he’s made more drunkards! Sets up nights 
doing up bundles o’ nutmegs and things, so’s to have 
time to talk and laugh with men that comes in. 

“It’s ‘ How d’ye do, Mr. Jones? Glad to see you, 
sir,’ and offers him a drink. Then Jones, or whosom- 
ever it is from the back settlements, he’ll call for a 
codfish, or a pound of raisins, being a poor man, and 
not cale’lating to buy much; but when he gets his 
codfish and things, he’ll say, — 

“<Your rum is good, Squire Runnels; I’d like 
another glass.’ | 

“The Squire pours it out, all smiles, and goes on 
a-showing his goods; so by the time the poor fellow 
has drunk the third glass he thinks he’s rich, (a sharp 
hiss from the goose), and he’ll call, like as not, for half 
a dozen silver teaspoons or a rose blanket, and give 
his note for’em. | 

“Yes, and next thing you hear of, there’ll be a 
tachment on Jones’s house, and his family turned 
ow door. Oh, I know it all; the Squire’s made 
more drunkards !” 

Wealthy sets the goose to the fire, takes a pinch of 
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snuff, and picks up her sewing. ‘“More’n once he’s 
druv off a widder’s last cow in pay foradebt. And 
I s’pose you know—if you don’t, I do— Bryce 
Prescott has stepped up and give back the wuth o’ 
the cow to that there widder. Bryce is one of them 
kind that can’t see nobody suffer; he’s got a heart as 
big as all ow’ door. And he ain’t rich neither, Bryce 
- ain’t; he didn’t have any gret sight left him by his 
father, and I tell him ’twill melt pretty fast if he 
undertakes to square up after Squire Runnels! 

“Some can’t see why Bryce don’t clear out and 
leave his uncle, when they hain’t a grain o’ fellow- 
ship with one another; but if they’d been in that 
fambly as much as I have, and seen Bryce and his 
Aunt Sukey together, they’d understand it. The 
way he lets her talk to him when he’s studying and 
alwers answers her back so pleasant, and it ain’t so. 
agreeable neither, hearing a woman talk all the time! 
It’s his aunt that’s a-keeping of him there. He don’t 
know no difference between her and an own mother; 
why should he? She sets the world by him; and 
he’s all she has to live for, seeing’s her husband don’t 
care a doit for her, and cheated her to start with! 

‘“ But what be I a-saying?” said Wealthy, catching 
her breath. “Why, I forgot who I was a-talking to. 
I’m dreadful close-mouthed, but I did come pretty 
nigh letting out something then! Well, well,” sniff- — 
ing very mysteriously, with a sidelong glance at 
Nammy, who did not look up from her book, “I won- 
der if she heerd ? ” 

“Yes, yes, as I was a-sayin’, I was at Mis’ Runnels’ 
a-making her mournin’, when that baby was fetched 
home, cradle and all. And ’twas me advised her to 
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try him on red cow’s milk. ‘It’s healthiest for 
children,’ says I, ‘and I wouldn’t trust ’em on no 
other color.’ ” 

Wealthy went on half an hour longer, not sparing 
the minutest particulars. But 1 heard no more of 
her gossip. 

It seems Squire Reynolds’ marriage was in some 
way a bane to father; was that what she meant? If 
he “cheated his wife to start with,” how did that 
affect father? Why should father care whom Sukey 
Loring married ? 

I’m well punished for seeking information on a 
forbidden theme from a doubtful quarter. What I’ve 
heard has only whetted my curiosity to hear more. 
And more I’m never likely to hear from Wealthy or 
any other person. 
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XI 
TWO EVENING CALLS 


May 27.— A remarkable event. Master Prescott 
called last evening just as we were all comfortably 
settled round the fire and Dick and I deep in a game 
of fox and goose. Sally went to the door and ushered 
him in, and we all greeted him cordially but father, 
who only deigned a cool “ Good-evening” over the 
borders of the Falmouth Gazette. Master Prescott 
was not in the least daunted by this; not an inch 
lower sank his head; but he walked forward to 
father, saying eourisously. = 

“By your leave, Major Gilman, I called of an 
errand. I have been at Falmouth, and there I met 
Judge Elwell, who charged me to see you without 
delay.” 

“Judge Elwell? Ah?” 

Father was all attention now, remembered his man- 
ners, bowed, rose and laid down his newspaper. 

“Pray be seated, sir.” 

But Master Prescott feigned not to see the offered 
chair. 

‘When I saw Judge Elwell, he had just returned 
from the Inauguration, sir. While in New York he 
met one Ezra Pepper, formerly of Falmouth ” — 

“Just so, just so. That rascally Pepper! So 
Elwell saw him, did he ? But I doubt it did no good. 
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Owed me twenty-five pounds good English money; 
then ran off to New York,—the worst State in the 
Union to collect a debt in. Well, what excuse did 
Pepper make this time ?” 

Master Prescott had been opening his leathern wal- 
let; and he now drew from it a scrap of paper, which 
he laid in father’s hand. 

“Why, this is Elwell’s note! His note for thirty- 
one pounds! What does it mean ?” 

“Tt means that he made Mr. Pepper discharge the 
‘whole debt, principal and interest. Judge Elwell 
has the money now in his own possession; but he 
told me he thought it best to send you his note for 
the amount as a inatter of convenience. He was sure 
it would be all the same to you, sir?” 

‘All the same ? Yes, to be sure.” 

Father looked at the paper carefully on one side, 
and then turning it, looked on the other side, while 
he seemed to add up the figures mentally, his coun- 
tenance brightening. 

“ Can’t understand it! Pepper gave this money to 
Elwell, you say ? Well, ’tis most unexpected! Why, 
the scamp offered me miserable continental paper two 
years ago; but, of course, I refused it. What brought 
him to terms so quick ? Did the judge threaten him 
with the law ?” | 

“T cannot tell you, sir. The judge merely handed 
me the note, asking me to deliver it to you with his 
duty, and he hoped you'd find it satisfactory.” 

“Of course it’s satisfactory! Good as gold any- 
where! and I owe you many thanks for it,” said 
father warmly. “But stop,” as Master Prescott was 
turning to leave, having finished his errand. “ Don’t 
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go yet, sir. Stay and tell us what you heard about 
the Inauguration.” 

Master Prescott stood perfectly still for a moment, 
perhaps in doubt what to do. 

“Yes, you must, indeed,” said mother with her 
winsome smile, eager to second father’s invitation. 
“Now sit down, Master Prescott, and tell us all you 
know, for it’s little we get from the papers.” 

“Yes, you must stay,” said Sally, rising to renew 
the fire. 

Thus entreated, he seemed not unwilling to comply. 

“1 think you’ve heard the most of it. “Iwas the 
grandest thing the country ever saw, when at last it 
came off; but ’twas so delayed by bad roads ” — 

“ And bad management,” struck in father. “”I'would 
have been far better done in Philadelphia, for one 
thing.” 

“Maybe so; yet New York did us honor, sir. The 

old City Hall is an imposing structure since it has 
been made over, and no flaw is found in it, as far as I 
can learn. And, as for the city, it was one vast scene 
of triumphal rejoicing. But here’s the last Columbian 
Magazine. Have you seen it ? With prints of Wash- 
ington’s receptions along the way.” 
_ Father looked at the magazine, and then passed it 
over to the rest of us; and we all exclaimed at the 
laurel-wreathed arches and monstrous flags that were 
raised at Gray’s Ferry and Trenton; and it almost 
seemed to me I could hear the guns firing, the bells 
pealing, and the people shouting, “ Long, long, long 
live George Washington !” 

“Twas no more than his due,” said Dick, “and I’m 
glad the people had the sense to know it; still, all 
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these things took time; and ’twas no wonder Mr. 
Adams got to New York first, and had to wait there 
for the General.” 

“ Yes,” said Master Prescott; “but did you hear 
how puzzled Mr. Adams was as to the proper way to 
receive him? Should they address him as ‘Mr. 
President’ or ‘Your Excellency’ or plain ‘Mr. 
Washington’ ?” : 

“’?Twas a difficulty,” said father; “seeing we’re 
not much used to presidents in this country, and 
want to steer the middle course, — be respectful, but 
not servile.” 

‘And there was Mr. Adams,” went on Master 
Prescott. ‘ What they should call him caused another 
discussion.” 

‘Well, I think Old Ben Franklin had the right of 
it when he said, ‘Call the Vice President your Most 
Superfluous Highness,’ ” laughed father. 

*Twas odd to hear him jest in this way with Mas- 
ter Prescott sitting not three feet from him. Dick 
said afterwards he had always supposed father meant 
to keep a sober front before Bryce Prescott, “if it 
cost him a foxskin.” 

And now actually jesting! I saw mother look 
toward Nammy’s corner with a gratified smile. 

Well, no matter for particulars of the Inaugura- 
tion, or, aS grandsir insists on calling it, the Corona- 
tion. I wish I could have heard that new piece of 
music, “ Washington’s March,” and those bagpipes 
in the military procession! I’ve always wanted to 
hear a bagpipe! Washington stood on the balcony, a 
grand and imposing figure,—would I might have 
seen him !— but badly scared, and could not say his 
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piece very well. They said James Madison had 
helped hii compose it. And he took the oath on a 
red Bible that lay on a red cushion, and kissed the 
Bible, saying with great feeling, “So help me, God !” 

And immediately there was a response of thirteen 
cannon. 

But I’ll not try to recall anything more, though I 
dare say I could. Washington’s dress was superfine, 
but made in these United States! Not a foreign 
thread in it, bless his loyal heart! 

Master Prescott made a very interesting story of it, 
and father sat through it all, asking eager questions, 
and never once saying a bitter thing. Oh, is he really 
thinking better of Master Prescott? Or is it all 
owing to that money from the “rascally Pepper” ? 
Not that he was cordial, strictly speaking, but civil, 
extremely civil, and I could see that Master Prescott 
was gratified. 

June 1.—There’s a pretty deal of difference be- 
tween mere civility and real cordiality, as I had rea- 
son to note night before last, when we had a call from 
Mr. Fosdick. Father had been drinking tar-water for 
hoarseness, and sat quite mute, not venturing to strain 
his voice by uttering a word; but the moment Mr. 
Fosdick entered he forgot it all, and talked quite freely ; 
and whenever Mr. Fosdick made the most simple 
remark, he looked at him reverently, as if he would, 
on no account, miss a syllable from his inspired lips. 

Mr. Fosdick does harangue, that’s certain; but, as 
Sally says, ’tis a great convenience, as it gives you 
naught to do but listen. We’ve just got into the new 
meeting-house. I forgot to write of that at the time, 
though the occasion was a grand one, and the sermon 
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most eloquent. We’ve just got in, and Mr. Fosdick 
is pleased, but wants to assure father that there 
should be some change made in the sounding-board. 
He can’t convince the deacons of it; and, if the 
pulpit can’t be raised, he wants a higher cushion. 
Father will use his influence, I’m sure, though he 
wishes the minister had spoken sooner. 

I knitted a good piece on my black lamb’s-wool 
stocking, and turned the heel without once looking 
up; and then I only said “Oh!” because Sally said 
“Ah!” If Sally utters a word now and then Mr. 
Fosdick is satistied, and he heeds me no more than the 
cat. J like to sit by and gather information when he’s 
here; ’tis worth as much as going to meeting a Sun- 
day, though my mind wanders sometimes. 

He sat in the best stuffed chair, whose mahogany 
arms end in carved hands of an elegant turn ; and his 
hands are formed precisely like them. It’s amusing to 
see the resemblance: long and slender, with tapering 
fingers. Mr. Fosdick’s hands are white, like Mr. Aller- 
ton’s and as little used to labor, save the light work of 
writing and turning the leaves of cumbrous books. 
His eyes are bright and observant, and Sally’s on her 
best behavior before him. I fancy she’s merrier and 
freer with Joseph Sage, but counts it more of an honor 
to receive a call from the parson. 

There was a deal said last night of the Quakers, 
Hopkinsites, Sandemans, and Baptists, with their 
‘‘false doctrines, heresies and schisms;” and Mr. 
Fosdick spoke of that strange man, Swedenborg, who 
died in my infancy, but whose story always charmed 
ine, because he talked with angels and saw Stockholm 
burning from a hundred miles away. 
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Mr. Fosdick says he followed the earlier mystics ; 
and as for the angels he saw, they were creatures of 
his own fancy, who dressed and talked like the 
Swedish people. “The man was hopelessly insane,” 
said Mr. Fosdick. Father had never doubted it. 

Then Mr. Fosdick proved from the Bible that the 
Quakers and all the rest are heretics, which father 
had never doubted either. As I sat and shaped my 
stocking, I thought, — 

“What a pity such a scholar should waste his 
learning in this small town where so few of the peo- 
ple are in any danger of following false lights ! ” 

Sure am I ’twas the first time Wealthy Blowers had 
ever heard of George Fox, or Samuel Hopkins, or any 
of the other heretics he talked about. She sat mak- 
ing a calash for dear Nammy out of mother’s black 
silk apron; and when she wanted the rattan to put in 
it, she dared not cross the room to get it from the 
window-sill, but made signs to Davy to go for her. 
She says “ Mr. Fosdick is so high-larnt and has such 
finished manners she’s afeared to walk a step afore 
him.” 

Davy, too, is sore afraid of the young parson, and, 
going to the window, tiptoed as softly as if he were 
robbing a bird’s nest. 

I’m rather timid myself; but when Mr. Fosdick 
came to speak at last of the Church of England and 
call it “a dissenting body, like all the rest,” I own 
iny heart beat high; and not waiting to hear him out, 
I was on the point of springing up to declare I know 
not what; but Sally looked at me with a cool twinkle 
in her eye that brought me to my senses. Who ain 
I to argue with a Cambridge scholar, especially with 
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a roomful against me? Would I had half Sally’s 
judgment! Yet I knew as well as she that Mr. Fos- 
dick had no wish to wound my feelings, and maybe 
even forgot I sat in the room. 

The latter part of the evening, before prayers, 
father sent Richard to the cellar to fetch us some 
cider, a keg of which we have saved from hardening 
by means of mustard-seed and raisins. He brought 
also a few whirling apples, a choice variety that keeps 
far into the summer; and Sally, not to be outdone, 
produced a plate of election cake of her own make. 

Poor little Davy is not well, but he knew the 
apples and cider were coming, and had begged to sit 
up, and father indulged him. In fact, I make no doubt 
he thought ’twould be a good opportunity for the min- 
ister to talk to him about his spiritual state. Father 
has heard in some way — not from me—that Davy 
said “sin is so interesting,” and it makes hiin anxious. 

Now Mr. Fosdick seldom speaks to the children, 
except to ask the set questions, “Do you go to 
school ?” “ Do you hke to study ?” and so on. ’Tis 
hard for him to interest little ones, though I believe 
he descends as low as he can to come to their weak 
understandings. Father says he has a wondrous fac- 
ulty for keeping thei still, and I’l] not deny it. 

We were eating our apples and cake quite comfort- 
ably, having dropped the Sandemans and Hopkinsites, 
when Mr. Fosdick cleared his throat, and looking at 
Davy who sat as far away as possible, asked him very 
pleasantly to move a little nearer. Davy obeyed 
trembling, fetching his chair in one hand, and his plate 
with two apples and a piece of cake in the other. 

‘“‘ Now then,” said Mr. Fosdick blandly, “I’d like to 
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talk to you awhile. What are you going to be, my 
little man, when you grow up?” | 

The question took Davy by surprise, but he fortified 
himself with a mouthful of eake, and, anxious to 
make a suitably pious answer, staminered forth, — 

“By the grace o’ God, sir, I hope to be @ pirate!” 

Davy is a queer lad, always starthng us with odd 
remarks; but this is the worst thing he was ever 
known to say; and to a minister! 

Mother hastened to make him explain what he 
meant by ‘the word “pirate,” and he answered in a 
choked voice, — 

“ Robert Kidd.” 

Hearing so much of Kidd’s buried treasures, he 
had settled it in his little brain that a pirate must 
be the best and greatest man that ever lived. We 
all laughed, even father; and Eleanor giggled from 
time to time throughout the rest of the evening. 

I hoped poor Davy would be left in peace after this, 
as his face was crimson, and the tears were ready to 
fall; but Mr. Fosdick was intent on his duty, and 
never let his eye off him fora minute. Davy, mean- 
while, having found one of his apples much decayed, 
was trying to divert himself by thrusting the points 
of his fingers into the rotten places and out again, 
making a complete honey-comb of the apple. This 
was Mr. Fosdick’s text for a sermon. 

“Child,” said he, in deep pulpit tones, “look at 
that apple.” Though Davy had been regarding it all 
the while with fixed attention. “’Tis a poor thing, 
lad! Is there a sound spot in it?” 

Davy squeezed it into a miserable pulp with one 
hand. 
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“No, sir; ’tis rotten clean through.” 

“So I perceive; and fit for nothing but to be 
thrown in the fire. Do you know, my child, that 
is the way you look in the sight of God? He sees 
you just as you really are, and to his omniscient eye 
you are as thoroughly depraved and disgusting as that 
rotten apple.” 

Poor Davy! He has heard like words ofttimes 
from the pulpit, but’ never with so clear an applica- 
tion! ’I'was not what the parson said, so much as 
his way of saying it—his awful tones, his piercing 
eyes — that scared Davy nigh out of his wits. He 
gave a little moan and darted out of the room; and 
we saw him no more. 

My heart ran after him, but my feet dared not fol- 
low, for father would have been displeased if I had 
gone to comfort the dear lad, regarding it as a mis- 
taken kindness, and, more than that, a disrespect to 
our parson. Mr. Fosdick seemed rejoiced to see 
Davy so moved, and father is confirmed in his opinion 
that the minister has an amazing faculty with 
children. 

Now, they don’t understand our Davy, either of 
them. Nammy says he is uncommon sensitive, and 
this is Master Prescott’s opinion, since he was so 
easy cured of his whippings; and I can’t bear to have 
him scared. He’s noisy and prankish, and some peo- 
ple think such children are like flitting butterflies, 
without thought or feeling. I knew well that Davy 
had gone off to ery, and I could not enjoy the rest 
of the evening, though Mr. Fosdick was very bril- 
liant, and father forgot his hoarseness and related 
that merry story of “the turtle-frolic,’ and dear 
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Nammy was persuaded into telling of the “tormented 
folk” at Salem in the “witching-times.” It’s always 
a treat to listen to her, as her words keep time to the 
‘click of her needles, and her fair old face lights up 
with the interest of what she is saying. I did not 
blame Mr. Fosdick that he forgot the hour, and stayed 
till ten minutes of nine before he bethought him to 
call for the Bible, and then he performed with a 
long prayer, during which we all stood, as is the cus- 
tom here. It seems wrong to me, but father’s hair 
would rise if I should kneel. 

This was night before last; and the next day, 
yesterday, Wealthy Blowers talked of scarce anything 
else but the young minister, — his splendid eyes, fine 
shape, and fluent speech. 

“1 knew I should run acrost him here, Mis’ Gilman ; 
for folk do say he’s taken a notion to one of your gals, 
and they’ve picked out ” — 

Mother flashed upon her like a flame. “Hush!” 
said she with forefinger raised. “None of this idle 
gossip in my house, Miss Blowers! I forbid it!” 

Wealthy quailed as if mother had struck her a 
blow, but was very meek all the rest of the day. 

As for Sally, did I fancy it that ther head went a 
little higher? Not that she is foolish enough to mis- 
take Mr. Fosdick’s friendly calls for serious atten- 
tions; but it is flattering to know that the neighbors 
think her worthy of such a man —a man so far above 
the heads of the people that the only wonder is how 
he ever came to this small parish. 

One thing I notice: Joseph Sage is not well pleased 
when the parson calls at our house. 
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XIT 
A JUNKETING 


June 15.— Davy is careful now to keep out of the 
room when the minister is here, and so, of course, 18 
Jonathan. 

“T don’t like to have folk call me names,” said 
Davy to me in confidence. ‘Parson Billings was a 
pious man, but he never called me a rotten apple; 
and I s’pose Master Prescott is some pious, but he 
never called me a rotten apple neither.” 

*Tis vain to reason with the boy, for say what you 
will, he still believes he has been insulted, and that 
it’s partly owing to his wig. 

“The parson wouldn’t ha’ said that to a boy in his 
own hair,” says he, shaking his head with its curly 
brown thatch and looking so rueful that it is all I 
can do to keep a sober face. 

But this is not what I took my pen for. Master Pres- 
cott came in last evening, the first time this summer, 
and.father was cooler than ever to him; so, whether 
he came for a call or not, he stayed but a few min- 
utes, and no doubt repented that he had ventured to 
sit down. ’Twas to invite Sally and me toa ride that 
he had come, he said: a ride to Peace Island, and a 
kind of junketing there on the seventeenth. About 
. twenty of the young people are going, including the 
minister, and ’tis to be a gay affair and a feast withal, 
for the cooking we shall carry will be of our best. 
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I was eager for it in a moment, and so was Sally. 
She looked at mother, who nodded her consent. 

“Yes, thank you kindly, Master Prescott; and Bet- 
sey and I will both be glad to go,” said Sally, with- 
out consulting me, which would have been but idle 
ceremony. | 

Father frowned before him on the Falmouth Gazette, 
and said never a word; but mother understood his 
displeasure, and so did Sally and I. ’Twas not the 
junketing he disliked, ’twas only Master Prescott. 
If Mr. Fosdick had been the one to fetch the invita- 
tion, he would have joined in the plan right merrily, 
for he is willing young folk should have their good 
times; V’ll say that for father. 

After a few remarks about the hour for setting forth, 
which is 1 p.m. a Wednesday next, and a word or 
two as to the weather, Master Prescott rose to take 
his leave, and Sally followed him to the door that 
opens into the entry. 

“ Good-evening,” said he, with a bow and smile 
for all; but father made as if he did not hear, and 
never looked up from his paper. A strange man is 
father, and thinks he has aright to lay by his good 
manners whenever he chooses. Far be it from me to 
éall him capricious, for this would be failing in filial 
respect; yet I can’t see why he should have treated 
Master Prescott so well a week or two ago, and then 
again tonight so very ill. Does he regret relenting 
toward him on that occasion, and wish to correct the 
mistake ? 

As soonas Sally had closed the entry door he looked 
up displeased, and said to mother, — 

“ What brings that fellow here? He knows I don’t 
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like him. Wasn’t there anybody else to fetch the in- 
vitation ?” 

It’s seldom father goes so far as this in speech, and 
alas, that he should have done so just at that moment! 
There’s something ails the front door, maybe the 
spring dampness; at any rate, Master Prescott had 
much ado to open it, and was standing in the entry 
striving with it all the while father was speaking. 
This we knew, for we heard the slamming of the door 
a moment afterwards. 

“QO father,” cried Sally, “ Master Prescott must have 
heard you!” 

“Well, what if he did ? Then he’s heard the truth 
for once,” said father, not a whit abashed, though the 
rest of us could have wept for shame. 

Mother has always clung to Master Prescott as her 
children’s best friend; but she never remonstrates with 
father when he is in one of his moods: she only sighs 
and is silent. Nobody ever remonstrates with him 
but dear Nammy Gilman ; he’l] bear from her what he 
won’t from any one alee. though I never saw that it 
did the least good. 

I’m glad Wealthy Blowers was gone before this hap- 
pened ; ’tis all I can remember to be glad for tonight. 
Good Master Prescott, who never had a thought save 
of kindness for every one of our family, how he has 
been wounded in the house of his friends! 

“Father’s a just, good man; there must be a 
reason for this,” I keep saying to myself, while I 
force back the tears, for I’m too apt to cry when my 
feelings are hurt. Sally is as grieved as I am, no 
doubt, but her mind is stronger, and she bears it 
better. I tried to make her say there was a possi- 
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bility Master Prescott hadn’t overheard, but she 
answered with a laugh, “Hath not a Jew ears?” 
She often alludes to the size of his ears. “But you 
and I were not to blame, Betsey, and I’ll not let it 
spoil my junketing; for, after all, what harm has 
been done? Did not Master Prescott know it all 
bef@re ? ” 

Mr. Fosdick called tonight to ask if we had re- 
ceived the invitation, — how could he doubt it ? — 
and father beamed warmly upon him, and offered our 
gray horse to help draw the boat. 

“T hope you’ll make the shores echo with your 
merry-making,” said he, shaking hands with the min- 
ister as he took his leave. 

And then in walked Joseph Sage, as anxious as Mr. 
Fosdick to make sure we had been invited. 

“I’m sorry we did not hear of it yesterday,” said 
Sally gravely, “for then I might have tried to go; but 
now, with all the preparations” — — 

‘What, you? you don’t mean there’s the least 
doubt of your going ?” exclaimed Joseph in dismay. 
“Why, Bryce Prescott gave you the invitation 
last night; he told me he did.” 

“Then, what was the need of your coming to 
inquire?” asked mischievous Sally; whereupon 
Joseph blushed, saying “ Nobody wanted the party at 
all unless she could go—and Betsey. Bryce said 
you promised to go, and we all consider that a ride is 
nothing without Sally Gilman — and Betsey !” 

“ Well, Betsey will go, at any rate, and I too pos- 
sibly; that is, if little Eve’s throat is no worse!” 
said the incorrigible tease, enjoying the torture she 
inflicted. 
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Nothing would keep her at home but a dispensation | 
of Providence ; but maybe Joseph does not know it. 
She has made calves’ foot jelly flavored with wine, 
and tomorrow will make cream biscuits, cranberry 
tarts, and cake; while I shall grill a ham-bone and 
dress it in a paper frill; and we consider ny last beer so 
nice that Dick will bottle some to carry in our begket. 

How gay we should be if father had not made that 
speech, or if the speech had not been overheard! 
Yet why do I eat my heart out for that? ’Tis no 
news to Master Prescott; ’tis only the old grudge 
put into words. Sally dismisses the subject, and I’ll 
try to do the same. 

“?"Pwill clear itself in time,” said dear Nammy, as 
_I passed by her corner just now. 

“ What will clear itself? ” . 

‘That speech of your father’s. I can’t abear to see 
you fretting agin the dealings of Providence, little 
Betesy.” 

How did she know I had fretted? Had 1 not been 
perfectly quiet ? 

“But, Nammy, you don’t call it a ‘dealing of Provi- 
dence’ that father should dislike Master Prescott ? ” 

“Certain I do! Everything that goes agin the 
grain 18 a providence for you.” 

I had not thought of that. 

“ Your daddy’s a good father to you, and if there’s 
some things in him youd like to change, why, you can’t 
do it, nor I can’t neither. And remember, Betsey, 
what you can’t change, you must put up with and 
take it as coming from God.” 

“Nammy,” said I with sudden boldness, “do you 
know what has set father against Master Prescott ?” 
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“Mebbe I do. Mebbe your father has had more 
trouble and disappointment than what you’re aware 
of. But it ain’t for me to say no more. He always 
had a hard streak in him from a child, Nathan had. 
Mebbe it has give me full as much trouble as ever it 
has you,” added the dear saint, slowly wiping away a 
tear. 

June 19.—I’ve writ the date in red ink, for it 
turned out a red-letter day. Sally and I quarrelled 
with the skies at sunrise, fearing rain, but by nine 
o’clock the sun rode forth triumphant; still mother 
would have it that I must wear iny old prunella gown, 
maybe to mortify my pride, though she objected 
nothing to my best bonnet and finest ruffles. I will 
be dainty in the small appointments that mark the 
lady, and even Nammy Gilman upholds me in it, and 
sometimes flutes my ruffles with her own hand. 

Mr. Sage called at one o’clock, and he and Dick 
taking the baskets, we all walked down the bank to 
the long boat, which was already half filled with the 
young people and their provisions. In the tow-path 
walked four horses in line, drawing the boat, our 
gray horse being the leader, with Master Prescott be- 
side him as driver. I was shy of meeting Master 
Prescott, but ’twas not visible in his face that he 
remembered any grievance, and there was such an 
outgoing of benevolence in his smile that I clean for- 
got father’s speech, and my heart went up with a 
bound. 

‘We struck a merry key at once. There’s never 
any knowing what Patsey Greene may do in her wor- 
ship of the new pastor; and lo! she had brought 
along a chair with green slatted back and rush seat, 
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and set it in the middle of the boat for him to occupy, 
not much to his liking. He begged her to take it her- 
self, for she has a very solid development of flesh and 
blood, and was panting with her exertions. But no, 
he must be enthroned, whatever became of her; and 
she, the foolishest creature, seated herself near him 
on one of the benches, gazing at him adimiringly, 
while she cooled her face with a gilded East Indian 
fan. She wore her Barcelona silk, a warm crimson, — 
there’s not another like it in town, —and had bediz- 
ened herself with ribbons and bracelets, most unbe- 
coming to a dumpy woman, who is “tall sideways,” 
as Dick has it, and no longer young. She has a rich 
uncle at Newport who used to send rum to the West 
Indies to trade for slaves, and get molasses back to 
make more rum, and Patsey will be his heiress, if her 
“too solid flesh ” does not melt some day in the sun. 

There’s no harm in the girl, for all her silliness, 
not a grain; and Harriot Sage is too bad to laugh at 
her, and so is Dick. 

Sally sat next Patsey, and made a fine contrast, 
dressed in her blue calamanco gown, suitable for boat- 
ing. Her figure is full of grace, and her hair as bright 
as the golden fleece, and I fear me Patsey got but few 
of the parson’s glances, despite the honor she showed 
him. , 

“Are you all aboard and the cargo stored?” 
called Master Prescott from the bank. Whereupon 
Patsey remembered a bottle of good Hollands gin she 
had left behind her dooryard fence, and Richard 
offered to go and fetch it. We waited some time for 
him, but he came at last bearing a yellow porcelain 
cradle, marked “Meir J693,” which held an hour- 
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glass-shaped bottle, “with gin nigh a hundred years 
old,” Patsey said. “ And ’twill go hard but our min- 
ister shall have a taste of it.” 

Mr. Fosdick thanked her, and said he liked the 
juniper flavor of gin uncommon well, which caused 
Master Prescott to look at him with a slow, surprised 
glance, or so I thought. 

And then we moved forward. What a ride it was! 
A stainless day, a river as calm as the sky, save that 
it rippled behind us with smiles as the boat cleft 
through it. The banks were fair, too, for the earth 
has now a beautiful green face, and the farmers say 
“tis a growing time as ever was.” 

Opposite Peace Island we paused, the horses were 
loosened and left to graze, and our boat was poled 
along to the island, which stands in the middle of the 
river. 

I had forgot it was so beautiful. The trees of 
various shades of green are now in all their gayety 
of blooming; the dandelions, like coin of the realm, 
are scattered broadcast, with countless blue violets 
and pearly innocence flowers, and the benign moun- 
tains look down dreamily from afar on island and 
river. 

My heart was so stirred that I ran off by myself to 
think how happy I was—so happy that I need not 
envy Cesar. I stood under an oilnut-tree, and a 
squirrel, never heeding me, ran up the trunk, shaking 
in time to his own chatter, his tail waving like a 
plume, his ears pricking pertly. I had brought a 
nubbin of corn in my pocket and meant he should 
Give for it.. 

“Don’t scare him,” I whispered, for there was a 
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step on the grass. It was Master Prescott; and we 
both stood silent, watching the squirrel, who was not 
a whit afraid of us, but went on with the tuneless 
jargon, sitting on a limb ready to spring, then dart- 
ing up the tree, and, ere we lad time to breathe, 
darting back again, as a running accompaniment to 
the music. 

“Hush!” said I under my breath, as he spied the 
corn protruding from my pocket and, with a sudden 
dash, seized and made off with it. 

“Do you like such gossipy familiarity ?” asked 
Master Prescott, laughing. ‘“ Who would expect it of 
that shy little creature ? ” ; 

“Oh, my squirrels at home know me. I always 
feed them out of my pocket or apron.” 

“Yes; but this is a stranger. Though maybe he 
counts you a kindred spirit; you know you’re rather 
shy yourself, Elizabeth.”’ 

“Am 1?” He was looking at me, and I dared not 
raise my eyes. There are times when indeed I’m a 
little timid, even with Master Prescott, and afraid of 
the reading power of his glance, though I never knew 
before that he had noticed it. 

“Very shy. Yet shyness does not always mean 
coldness or aversion; does it? I try to think other- 
wise.” 

He paused, still looking at me; but I was gazing at 
the ground. 

‘We may meet seldom and the words we exchange > 
may be few, but for all that, and in spite of everything, 
we can still be friends, can we not, Elizabeth ?”- 

“‘ Yes, oh, yes,” said I in a choked voice. 

I knew what he meant then, and my heart that had 


ran 
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been so happy ached a little for the sadness in his 
tone. 

Next minute he was walking away to look up the 
fishing-rods, just as the young parson came up to me 
to ask if aught had gone amiss, or why did I with- 
draw from the group of merry-makers ? 

“ Nothing is amiss,” I replied ; “only the world is so 
fair that ’m happy enough just to sit here and look 
abroad.” 

“Then I cry you mercy for intruding on your soli- 
tude,” said he, sitting down beside ine, nevertheless, 
and beginning to talk. 

I wondered he would condescend to a little girl like 
me; but Joseph Sage had monopolized Sally, and he 
must needs find some one who would listen to his 
harangues. 

Now, I can often remember what Master Prescott 
says to repeat it word for word; but Mr. Fosdick is 
so fluent that ’tis all I can do to follow his brilliant 
periods, and when he’s done they, slip out of mind 
like a dream. 

“In spite of everything we can still be friends,” 
quoth Master Prescott. The sentence rang in my ears 
while Mr. Fosdick talked, and rings there still, for it 
was the last remark Master Prescott made to me for 
the day. . 

When I saw him next he had got out the tinder-box 
and was lighting the fire, and, though I stood near by, 
he seemed not to see me or even know I was there. 
He helped Harriot Sage when she set her dough to 
baking in wooden trenches before the fire, and was 
sociable enough with her. He always liked Harriot, 
though she has been a great trial to him, having no 
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head for Greek, and only studying it to please Joseph. 
And Master Prescott was helpful to Polly Judkins as 
she fried the fish ina big kettle; and just to please 
her he parched some corn in the ashes. He and Dick 
spread the tablecloth on the grass, and, when the bis- 
cults were baked and the fish fried, we sat down to our 
rustical repast. My grilled ham-bone was praised and 
so was my beer, but not by Master Prescott, though 
he had a good word for Sally’s sponge cake, and was 
lost in admiration to see how neatly she cut it, with a 
care not to splinter its sugary surface. 

Patsey installed herself mistress of the feast, sit- 
ting next Mr. Fosdick, and at the close produced a 
silver tankard and stirred in it some gin and loaf sugar, 
and passed around a silver loving-cup of the mixture 
for all to drink the parson’s health. Everybody drank, 
or made pretence, but Master Prescott, who waved 
away the cup with a respectful bow to Patsey, and 
pledged the parson in a glass of water. Then, when 
the stirrup-cup went round, he toasted “ The day we 
celebrate’ and the “ Boys of Bunker Hill.” 

Patsey looked hurt at seeing her choice liquor de- 
clined, and I know Mr. Fosdick was greatly annoyed ; 
while some of the young men exchanged glances, as 
if they set Master Prescott down as a canting Phari- 
see. 

«Was he right, or was he wrong ?” 

I asked this of myself, as we rode home in the 
deepening fall of eventide, the young men of our 
party laughing and jesting, and some of them un- 
common merry. 

“Did that loving-cup and that stirrup-cup go 
around once too often? Was the cider too hard? 
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Was even our pious parson too fond of the juniper 
flavor of gin?” 

Simeon Loveland was maybe a little “disguised,” 
as the phrase goes, or he would not have sung that 
silly song,— 

‘* Tt was the Major’s only son,”’ 
with such meaning looks at Dick and Harriot. 

After that nothing would satisfy Patsey Green but 
I must give “The Shepherd’s Lament,” though it is 
the foolishest ballad, and I hate to sing love-ditties 
in public. Mr. Fosdick is over-enthusiastic about my 
voice, and regarded me closely while I sang, with eyes 
on the floor of the boat, — 

‘** 1’m a poor shepherd undone, 
I cannot be cured by art ; 


A nymph as bright as the sun 
Has stolen away my heart.”’ 


When Master Prescott said of Mr. Fosdick, “ He’s 
young like the rest of us, Elizabeth, in spite of his 
cloth,” I could scarce think ’twas quite like the rest 
of us. I supposed he would be serious like Parson 
Billings, and care chiefly for sacred conversation and 
sacred music. But I’m changing my mind about Mr. 
Fosdick. 

He’s fond of young society and witty talk and 
merry songs. He’s naturally gay. ‘TTo be sure, he 
does break off in the midst of a jest and fall a-preach- 
ing sometimes before you’re aware of it, but I begin 
to think that’s merely because he’s afraid his behav- 
lor will be thought too light for a parson. 

As Master Prescott walked home beside the horses, 
I saw him once look toward the boat with a displeased 
glance that rested on his cousin James. Does he 
like him cordially ? If not, why not ? 
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XIII 
CONFIDENCES 


July 2.—I took my work over to Madam’s yester- 
day afternoon, and sat with Aunt Phyllis in her pretty 
chamber overlooking the river. She was plaiting 
some fine cambric ruffles, and said, laughing, that Mr. 
Allerton’s backwoods people would be likely to scorn 
them and call them “ knuckle-flappers.” I was stitch- 
ing linen wristbands by request of Mrs. Billings, but 
hoped she would not ask who was to wear them. 

Aunt Phyllis’s face was flushed with baking her 
loaf of sugar cake for Mr. Allerton, who comes to- 
morrow; and she paused now and then to inhale the 
sweet breath of a posy of honeysuckles in a glass on 
her table. My excellent aunt always looks very 
happy when Mr. Allerton is expected; happier, may- 
be, than when he is here; for then she is too much on 
the alert as to his little fancied ailments, and, besides, 
Madam is sure to say something disturbing. 

“Those wristbands are for your father, I presume, 
Elizabeth ? How quick and true you set the stitches ! ” 

She looked surprised when I told her they were 
for Mr. Fosdick. 

“But I trust he’ll never know it,” I hastened to 
add. ‘I do it to oblige Mrs. Billings, whose eyes 
gave out before she’d fairly begun them.” 

“Tt is well in you not to let Mr. Fosdick know it. 
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Men are vain creatures, the best of them, where 
young women are concerned,” said Aunt Phyllis. 
‘“]T blushed for poor Patsey Greene the day of your 
junketing; but I hear Mr. Fosdick’s behavior was 
perfect, though he must have been much annoyed: 
By the way, how do you like hii, my dear ? ” 

‘Very well, and better and better. I was afraid of 
him at first, because I could not talk to him; but 
now I find that he prefers to do all the talking hin- 
self, and that suits me finely.” 

“Tis a common fault with most ministers; they 
fall into monologue, especially if they’re in a rustical 
parish, where the people can’t meet them half-way; 
indeed, I really fancy the habit is growing on Mr. 
Allerton,” said Aunt Phyllis with a half sigh followed 
by a smile, as if she deemed it disloyal to pick a flaw 
in the good man, yet thought “what was one flaw 
after all, in a diamond of the first water ? ” 

‘I looked at her sweet old face, growing radiant at 
the mere mention of his name, though spoken by her- 
self; and for once the veil seemed to lift from her 
heart and reveal the deep feeling hidden there. It 
was most wise in the Supreme Ruler of the universe 
that he made the love of woman for man so dear and 
potent. I see the wisdom now and admire it worship- 
fully. For this cause shall she forsake father and 
mother, and so new families shall be founded, and 
the world ever go on. 

‘But here is a woman,” I thought, “ who is deaf to 
the voice of her lover, and will not forsake father 
and mother. Is she right and all the world wrong ? 
Aunt Phyllis is too good, her conscience demands too 
inuch of her: more than the Bible does! Tis a pity 
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to have so exceeding tender a conscience. I believe 
I’d rather not; that is, if so be [had alover. I don’t 
ask to go beyond the Bible and the ten command- 
ments !” 

We could hear grandam through the open window 
laying down the law to Chloe, who had allowed Nip 
to eat his dinner off one of the china plates. ) 

“Tut, tut, my dear,” grandsir was saying in a 
mollifying tone; and then we distinctly heard a kiss 
as grandam came out on the doorstep where he was 
standing. The air was very still, and I dare say there 
was not a soul in sight; but it did seem odd to me, I 
own, and I must have made a little sign of surprise, 
for Aunt Phylhs said gently, — 

“Your grandparents are very fond of each other.” 

“But people of their age,” blundered I, “ gray- 
haired people!” 

I don’t see how I could have made such a speech 
to a woman who is no longer young herself; just 
after I had been thinking of her too; but ’tis so like 
my carelessness. I had drifted away from her and 
Mr. Allerton by that time, and only remembered 
father: how seldom in my life had I eyer seen him 
show a spark of fondness for my pretty mother. 
’['was the same with Uncle Dorus Van Arsdale and 
Aunt Elizabeth, when I lived with them in Boston: 
they were always prim and cold. And so I deemed 
it was with old married folk the whole world over. 
Yet, after all, the marvel of it was that grandsir 
should venture the salute, and that his lively-tempered 
spouse should permit it without scolding. 

“ Aunt Phyllis, what sort of girl was mother when 
she was young and lived with you at home?” I 
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asked, breaking the pause, for there was a perturbed 
look on my dear aunt’s face, and I wished her to 
know I was thinking of something beside herself and 
her “ braw auld wooer.” 

“Your mother? She was a lively miss, the beauty 
of the family; as handsome as your Sally — almost.” 

“Did she have a strong will? ” 

‘Perhaps so;” Aunt Phyllis spoke reluctantly: 
“perhaps so: And why not? As your Indians say, 
‘What’s the good of a pewter axe?’ She was 4 
young lady of high spirit and rather dashing ways.” 

“And fell desperately in love with father, and 
was resolved to marry him with or without her 
parents’ consent ?” 

Aunt Phyllis looked up slowly from her work. 
‘Where did you hear that, child? Girls in her 
_ day did not fall ‘desperately in love;’ ’twas regarded 
as unmaidenly. - A man might woo with ardor, but a 
young lady was reserved, and not too easily won. She 
knew her own value, I assure you. ‘Desperately in 
love?’ Why, Elizabeth!” | 

“ Don’t think me indelicate, Aunt Phyllis; I did not 
heed how the words sounded, indeed I did not. I only 
meant that mother was very, very sure of her own 
mind !” 

“ Well, yes,” said Aunt Phyllis guardedly; “she 
certainly thought she loved your father.” 

The words made me wince like a sharp breath of 
wind in the face. “She certainly thought she loved 
your father;” as if, after all, there might have been 
a mistake! Was that all it amounted to? Why, I 
had always supposed it was an affair of the deepest 
sentiment on both sides, and had so described it to the 
girls at Boston, my schoolmates. 
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“T will go farther than that,” added Aunt Phyllis 
after a pause. “She really was bent on her own way, 
having often been thwarted, and I dare say would 
have married your father, even if your grandmother 
had not relented; yes, I fear she would have done 
it.” 

“Then I was right after all: ’twas a very roman- 
tical affair; and wasn’t father the most ardent of 
lovers ? ” 

My aunt dropped her plaiting-knife and bent a 
moment over the honeysuckles. 

“Why, Elizabeth, what a sentimental mood we’re 
in today! Would you like to think of your father as 
a silly, moonstruck swain, making verses to his mis- 
tress’ eyebrows ? ” 

“Nay, not that, Aunt Phyllis. Surely he might 
have loved her with all his heart and still kept his 
reason ?” | 

“He was a young man of fine understanding,” she 
returned, looking at the soft white clouds as if study- 
ing her answer; “of fine understanding. Not the sort 
to wear his heart on his sleeve when he was young 
any more than he is now. We did not know him 
much. Your Uncle Dorus was struck the first time 
he saw him by the way he talked of the Stamp Act. 
‘There’s a man of uncommon judgment,’ said your 
uncle.” 

“Yes; people always speak now of father’s judg- 
ment.” 

“Mr. Allerton liked him too, and brought him to 
our house to spend an evening; and your mother 
played for him, and he hardly took his eyes from her 
face. You have a miniature of your mother, but it 
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does her scant justice. I wish you could see her as she 
looked that evening in her blue satin, looped with 
knots of ribbon, the first time she met your father.” 

Aunt Phyllis paused and threaded her needle. She 
seemed to think she had answered my question; yet 
what had she said? Only that my father was a man 
of judgment, which I always knew, and scarce a word 
about his feeling for mother. But what had set 
me to asking? I’m too free with my questions, by 
far. 

If he and mother were ever as devoted as Mr. 
Allerton and herself, would not Aunt Phyllis have 
said so? And if they ever were, then what has be- 
come of the feeling? Can years of toil with fear of 
poverty have chilled it? Maybe farm life is apt to 
chill sentiment, for the farmers’ wives about here are 
dull and plodding, and their hearts and brains seem to 
be starved. Mother’s bright and winsome still, when 
not too hard pressed; but she was born a lady, and 
may feel sometimes that she has stepped out of her 
sphere. Was she wise to do it? Was it well to flee 
to the wilderness with a man she had known scarce 
two whole months ? 

I had just been reviewing Aunt Phyllis’s course 
and lamenting her tender conscience; and now it was 
of my own mother I thought: her dashing ways and 
high spirits, that had led her to brave so much. If 
Aunt Phyllis was wrong, as I had just decided, then 
mother was right. I could not settle the question. 
What is all this love they prate of ? Is not a maid 
happier who never knows, but only dreams, of it ? 

For I have my thoughts at times, that it does often 
prove a broken reed, if leaned upon; or, worse than 
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that, a spear to wound the heart. A lucky girl am I 
who never had a lover. | 7 

When Aunt Phyllis spoke again it was on quite 
another theme. 

“Ts anything wrong with Master Prescott, or why 
is he so quiet ? ” 

“T’ve scarce seen him since the boat-ride,”’ I an- 
swered. ‘ He seemed as usual then.” 

“Sally said he would not ride in the boat, but walked 
beside the horses.” 

“Yes, it was Richard’s turn to drive back; now, I 
I remember; but Master Prescott took his place, be- 
cause Harriot Sage wanted Richard on the boat to 
play the fiddle. That is just Master Prescott’s way, 
and I hardly took notice of it, for he smiled very 
pleasantly, and I thought had a good time,” said I 
with a pang of remorse. 

And then, almost before I knew it, I had told Aunt 
Phyllis of father’s rough speech which Master Pres- 
cott must have overheard. 

“ But I do not like to have it mentioned, even to Mr. 
Allerton, Aunt Phyllis.” 

“Twill not mention it. But Master Prescott has 
always known your father’s feeling against him, you 
say, and this has told him nothing new; so don’t fret 
about it, my dear.” 

“TI thought I had forgot it, Aunt Phyllis; but 
there’s a little morbid spot at my heart that aches 
and aches whenever I think of father’s rudeness to 
that good young man.” 

And then I threw my wristbands on the bed with a 
quick movement, just in time to save them from being 
splashed with tears. 
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“T count him one of my best friends, Aunt Phyllis, 
and so does Sally. Think of the pains he took with 
Sally’s Latin! And there’s my Greek; ’twas he that 
put me in mind of studying it, and has made every 
lesson like a poem. I had good schooling in Boston ; 
but we learned things there by rote, and [ never 
thought of the meaning of anything till I saw Mas- 
ter Prescott, and he waked up my little, stupid 
mind.” 

“Twas a childish mind, Elizabeth. You were very 
young when you came here from Boston.” 

“T was twelve on midsummer’s day, after I came in 
May. Master Prescott was twenty, and had begun to 
teach that summer in Mr. Wagg’s barn; and mother 
let me go because I was no helpat home. Father was 
against it, and said a nephew of Squire Reynolds was 
beneath notice ; but as the school prospered, he gave 
up his opposition, though not his prejudice. No, 
Aunt Phyllis; father never yet gave up a prejudice.” 

“There, there, dear child. I did not mean to stir 
up all these bitter thoughts,” said my aunt, stroking 
my hair soothingly. “ Your father has reasons, I’m 
sure, that we cannot fathom.” 

‘Maybe he has; but this I know: the harder he 
is to him, the better I like Master Prescott.” 

‘“ There’s aspice of contrariness in you, little Bess, 
even stronger than I thought.” 

“T take it from father. And Sally’s a stanch friend, 
too, of Master Prescott.” 

Aunt Phyllis shook her head doubtfully. “She never 
speaks with half your warmth of him, or of any one. 
She does not take things to heart as you do, Elizabeth, 
being of a cooler nature, which is far more comfort- 
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able. Ah, my dear little girl,’ she went on, drawing 
my head to her shoulder, “what if I know you far 
better than you suppose, better, even, than you know 
yourself? Don’t fret over what you can’t help. ‘Trip 
hghtly through hfe, for earth is a bog.’ You remein- - 
ber who said that ? The Scottish Queen Mary. And 
above all, don’t allow yourself to cavil at your father’s 
ways. He’s a man that few can understand; and 
surely, a simple little girl like Elizabeth is safer not 
to try 1t.” 

“T have tried of late; I’ll make a clean breast of it, 
Aunt Phyllis, and then promise better fashions. I 
did question Wealthy Blowers a little, last spring. 
Mark you, she did not see the drift of it. Ionly asked 
her if she ever knew Master Prescott’s father; and, of 
course, that set her going. But she told me nothing 
of any trouble between him and my father; the most 
she said concerned Squire Reynolds. And, Aunt 
Phyllis, one sentence puzzles me. It was” — 

“TI think you’d better not tell me, dear.” 

“But I must. It won’t vex me any more, I hope, 
if I once cast it on the air. I can say it word for 
word: ‘Bryce is all Mrs. Reynolds has to live for, 
seeing her husband don't care a doit for her, and 
cheated her to start with. But what be I a-saying ? 
I forgot who I was a-talking to, and come pretty 
nigh letting out something — well, well.’ That was 
just what she said, Aunt Phyllis; and what could she 
have meant? If Squire Reynolds cheated his wife 
to start with, as Wealthy says he did, I can’t see, can 
you, how that affects our family ? ” 

Aunt Phyllis looked thoughtful. 

“Wealthy may have liked to arouse your curi- 
osity.” 
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“No; that can’t be so, or she would have put on 
her mysterious air, which sets you asking questions. 
She would not let me ask questions; she tried to di- 
vert me by talking of something else. Oh, I’m sure, 
Aunt Phyllis, there’s more of a grievance between 
father and the Squire than I ever dreamed of. What 
can it be ?” 

Aunt Phyllis still looked thoughtful, and took up 
her plaiting-knife again. 

“Who was Mrs. Reynolds ? ” 

“She was the sister of Master Prescott’s mother. 
Sukey Loring was her name.” 

“ What was Mrs. Prescott’s name ? ” 

“Ann Loring. But why do you look so surprised, 
Aunt Phyllis? You never knew Ann Loring ?” 

“No; I believe, though, I’ve heard the name be- 
fore.” 

And then there was a silence. I had not expected 
Aunt Phyllis would fall a-musing thus over my little 
story. What could she have heard of Ann Loring ? 
Perhaps I had not rid myself of my vexing thought, 
after all, by casting it on the air! 

“ Hlizabeth,” said she after a pause long enough for 
me to take up two threads, and drop four, at least 
a half dozen times, “ you’re right in calling Wealthy 
Blowers an arch-gossip; that she is, no doubt, and 
‘picks up words as pigeons pease.’ Whatever it was 
she meant, it may have been true, or may have been 
false; but either way, I can’t see that it concerns you 
or me; how can it? Now let us talk of the Fourth 
of July, and how the boys_are to celebrate. It seeins 
40 me our conversation this afternoon has been most 
unprofitable.” 
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I could not deny it; yet to me it had been uncom- 
mon interesting. ’Tis strange; but though Aunt 
Phyllis is nearly as old as mother, she seems my 
own age when we converse together, and I always say 
things to her I could never, never say to Sally. 

July 3. —I saw the Fourth of July cheese to-night, 
which the villagers have been making from more than 
a hundred curds. It is as big round as a cart-wheel, 
and very deep, and will be cut tomorrow, when all 
will havea share. The boys have pressed me into 
service, winding balls of rags, monstrous ones, which 
they are to soak in tar and turpentine for tomor- 
row evening’s fireworks. 

Little Davy has persuaded father to put a handle 
into his old tomahawk, and has bought some eagle 
feathers of Tituba’s boy, together with a bow and 
wooden knife. 

“ How can you permit such things, Eleanor ? ” cries 
grandam, coming in just in season to hear the war- 
whoop, which the little boys have learned to perfec- 
tion, and which the twins try to imitate. “That I 
should live to see my own daughter’s children demean- 
ing themselves like wild Indians! Preparing for 
tomorrow, are they? I hear you’ve set tomorrow to 
celebrate your break-off from the Old Country, Major 
Gilman! Yes, I’ve heard of it, and I wish you joy 
of your pow-wow !” 
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XIV 
FOURTH OF JULY 


July 5.— The Fourth is well over, and mother 
draws a long breath as she dresses Richard’s hand, 
burnt in tossing fireballs, and “thanks Heaven we’re 
all alive.” 

Our young nation was fourteen years old yesterday ; 
and the ‘birthday was ushered in by a loud clangor of 

* bells, drums, and firearms. I think Lawyer John 

Adams was right when he said it should be cele- 
brated, Madam to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Father was alert and so dignified in his regimentals, 
that I was proud of him, and so I know was mother, 
by the look she cast on him as she went to fasten his 
dickey. 

*T'was an azure morning, and Richard was shouting 
as he stalked back and forth about his chores, — 

““¢Tf I were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop remained in my country, I would 
never lay down my arms, never, never, never !’”’ 

— “Quite likely, Lord Chatham,” said Sally. “ But if 
you'll use ’em now, your lordship, in fetching me a 
pail of water,” — 

“¢ You cannot, I venture to say, you cannot conquer 
America!’” With that Dick turned a somersault, — 
that great boy, —on the kitchen floor, then sprang to 
his feet, adding, — 
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“<T rise, my lords, to declare my sentiments on this 
most solemn’ ” — 

“ Let me declare mine first,” said Sally, rushing upon 
the orator with her cedar broom. ‘“*‘1 know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give me’ — 
water, or I give you no breakfast.” . 

She got the pail of water at last; ’twas brought to 
the tune of “ Washington’s March,” while we shook 
our sides with laughter. I don’t know how Sally 
could keep her head to set the table; for there was 
little Jonathan begging to have some eagle feathers 
stuck in his cap, because he was Bloody Hand, the 
brave ; and there was Davy vociferating, — 

Look at me, girls!) Jam Leaping Panther. I can 
knock a bumble-bee off a thistle with this blunt arrow 
at forty yards ; and Ican knock a squirrel froin a tree 
with this sharp one. See, it’s headed with flint.” 

“ Father, that boy has got some arrows headed with 
flint; are you going to allow it?” said mother, as we 
calied them all to breakfast. 

Father was fain to laugh, as Davy marched up with 
bow and tomahawk in his belt; but told him seriously 
he must not use them. 

“Tis the day of our glorious Independence, my son! 
Did you think ’twas meant for killing squirrels and 
bumble-bees ? No, I won’t have ’em disturbed. Run 
and shout and huzza, but we’ll have no killing uoney 
and no war-paint either.” 

Davy was distressed at having to forego his aude: 
ous intentions, and I had hard work to console him, 
especially for the loss of the war-paint. 

We had to make all haste to reach Quinnebasset 
Parade in season for the training show. Nammy Gil- 
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man went with us, leaning on Mr. Fosdick’s arm; and 
to our surprise, grandsir and grandam were there, walk- 
ing just in advance of Mr. Allerton and Aunt Phyllis, 
though I must confess with a somewhat condescend- 
ing air. 

Father was the marshal of the day, and rode at the 
head of a small cavalry company on our gray horse, 
Master Prescott close behind him on a handsome 
sorrel, and Joseph Sage making the third, on a chest- 
nut. Their uniform consisted of white trousers, blue 
coats with red facings, and bright bell-buttons; and 
caps shaped like half-moons, surmounted with tall 
white plumes tipped with red. 

Harriot Sage asked, “Is there one there to compare 
with Joe?” And I thought not, though I made her 
_ confess there was a youth in the light infantry quite 
as handsome, and that was our Dick. 

We all kept step, children and all, as we followed 
the two companies to the music of “ Yankee Doodle ” 
and “On the Road to Boston.” The village cheese 
was trundled in a monstrous wheelbarrow; and three 
long tables were set with muster gingerbread, and 
other viands. ‘There was more than one toddy-booth ; 
but I’in glad to say Richard is so far under Master 
Prescott’s influence, that he would not go nigh any 
of them, even for a drink of clove-water. 

We all sat on benches placed in a hollow square; 
and once Master Prescott and Mr. Fosdick stood not 
far from me at my back, both facing the river, not 
knowing who was behind them facing the north, or 
ever heeding that what they said could be overheard. 
Mr. Fosdick had a tumbler of rum-punch in his hand, 
and was sipping the contents through a straw. 
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“T can’t conceive what’s come over you, Bryce, to 
set you against good liquor. Come, join me in a 
glass of punch, and I’ll warrant you'll say you never 
tasted better.” 

“Thank you; I’m not thirsty.” 

“That’s no excuse for not honoring the occasion. 
Why, man, what ails you? ’Tis a poor heart that 
never rejoices.” 

“T can rejoice without a straw in my mouth.” 

“But it’s the nation’s birthday. Be social with 
your neighbors. There’s nothing promotes good-fel- 
lowship like a friendly glass, as you know.” 

“I’m on good terms with my neighbors. I hate 
the stuff, James, and there’s an end of it.” 

But Mr. Fosdick still persisted. The more I see 
of him, the more I find he’s a man that never knows 
when to stop. 

“TI wish you could hear what people are saying of 
you. Tm afraid you'll become a laughing-stock, 
Bryce.” 

“No doubt of it. But better a laughing-stock 
than a stumbling-block.” 

‘¢ Now, what do you mean by that? Can’t you let 
bygones be bygones ?” said Mr. Fosdick in a quick, 
displeased tone. 

I felt ashamed to overhear words not meant for me, 
but could not help it, my ears being so extra sharp. 
I’ve fancied of late there was not much good-fellow- 
ship between the two young men, but never knew 
they would spar like this. 

“JT was not referring to bygones, or even thinking 
of them,” returned Master Prescott. ‘You were 
but a lad then, James, and such things are best for- 
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got. If a man of your parentage can dare tamper 
with liquor, it’s your own business, not mine. What 
I said of stumbling-blocks related only to myself.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

“Well, since you press ine, I’ll explain. There are 
boys here who have been my scholars, and are nat- 
urally looking to me for an example, and I have a 
concern for them not to lead them into temptation.” 

Mr. Fosdick laughed contemptuously. 

“Mind you,” went on Master Prescott, “I’m not 
presuming to dictate to you, a gospeller; I simply 
mind my own affairs, and you’ve no cause for offence.” 

“But I have! Your’ words imply, sir, that I’m 
setting a bad example, which I deny. I’m only fol- 
lowing a very general custom, that’s not complained 
of, and has its warrant, too, in Scripture.” 

“To be frank with you, James, if the drinking to- 
day would stop with the social glass, I’d have not a 
word to say.” And then.in a voice trembling with 
emotion, “ You never lived in a country town, and 
watched the career of neighbors you’d been taught to 
look up to, and saw them stumble on the downward 
road on account of this accursed drinking habit! 
You’ve lived in large towns where you had little in 
common with the people; but I was born and brought 
up right here, where I know every soul, white men 
and Indians and” — 

“Yes,” broke in Mr. Fosdick; “and that is just 
what has narrowed you. I take it as a warning to 
myself to get out of this country village as soon as 
possible. You’re righteous overmuch, Bryce. There’s 
a sort of cant that palms itself off for grace, and, as 
an old friend, it’s my duty to set you on your guard 
against it.” 
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“Cant! Why, Master Prescott hardly knows the 
meaning of the word! I did not blame him for re- 
senting the charge, as I knew he did by the impatient . 
way in which he cleared his throat. 

“TI never started this conversation, James; but 
now I’m bound to declare my whole mind. Rum-sell- 
ing is the curse of this town, and I plant myself 
Square against it, and did hope when you came here 
I should have your help as a well-wisher of mankind 
and a minister of God. But I soon found you’d no 
luterest in it, and still liked wine in your cellar; so 
I never broached the subject, for I remember you of 
old, how you never listen to arguinent, and I don’t 
care to waste words.” 

“Neither do I. So let’s shake hands on it,” said 
Mr. Fosdick in a more pacific tone than _ before. 
“ We’re amazingly alike, there’s no gainsaying it; and 
that is why we always quarrelled so as boys. I only 
hope we sha’n’t come in conflict in some other matter 
more serious; for I give you warning I’ll not bate 
an inch of my ground!” | 

“Explain yourself, sir!” 

“If you don’t understand, no matter. But you do. 
And you never can say that I took unfair advantage, 
sir; for the ground was not yours when I came.” 

“ What!” said Master Prescott in a muffled voice. 
“And you pretend to declare that, after the story 
Aunt Sukey told us ? You the son of Henry Fosdick, 
can declare it’s not an unfair advantage? Enough of 
this. I can bear no more.” 

After this they moved away, and I reflected awhile 
on what Mr. Fosdick could mean by not “bating 
one inch of his ground,” and what Master Prescott 
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meant by Henry Fosdick’s son taking “an unfair 
advantage.’ The rest of the talk had heen plain 
enough; I suppose James Fosdick inherits a love of 
liquor, but won’t see his own danger, and thinks 
Bryce a fanatic. 

Father, too, thinks Bryce a fanatic. .He actually 
drew up a paper last fall for the young men and boys 
to sign, pledging themselves to drink nothing stronger 
than beer! His uncle, the Squire, must have 
groaned if he had known it, as he counts on making 
sots of most of those boys, 

But that paper got no further than our house. 
Father forbade Richard to sign it; said ’twould be 
signing away his liberty, and only a tyrant would 
ask it. ‘ 

“T never drank more than was good for me,” said 
father; “and I’ve not a boy that will do it. Or, if I 
have, ’tis no concern of Bryce Prescott’s. Throw the 
paper in the fire, Richard, and tell that upstart Vl 
be obliged to him if he’l] mind his own business.” 

Now, there’s little danger that Richard will ever 
drink too much; ’tis not to be thought of with his 
good training at home; but there are Simeon Loveland 
and Nick Hackett and ’Siah Jones, who have drink- 
ing fathers and like a glass themselves; and who 
knows if our Dick should take a stand against it but 
they might be ashamed, and try to reform ? 

That was the way it struck me at the time Dick 
showed us the paper, and I saw no harm in it; but 
it was not my place to argue it with father. He 
has never forgot it in Master Prescott, and calls him 
a “busybody;”’ but Aunt Phyllis thinks differently, 
and Mr. Allerton gays, “ He’s only ahead of his age.” 
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Father has to own that Tituba is mending her ways. 
She has a promise froin Master Prescott of a Spanish 
rix half-dollar for every hundred times he sees her 
sober in passing her house, and he passes it twice a 
day on his way to and from Dr. Loring’s. She’s 
greedy for money, and runs out to waylay him, ex- 
claiming, “Me sober, Mas’ Prescott, see, me sober!” 

Now, Mr. Fosdick would never do that; it would be 
below his dignity. If Tituba went to church he 
would try to save her soul, but she does not go to 
church, and that ends it. ‘These Indians are all 
Catholics, in a dim, traditional way, with their 
crosses, and their strings of beads; and, as there’s 
little hope of converting them, he lets them alone, 
thinking it a waste of time to teach them better 

behavior, ag mere morality is of no consequence. 

He broke away from the toils of Patsey Greene 
yesterday, and came up to me smiling, to present an 
orange. 

“Well, Miss Elizabeth, this is really quite a grand 
affair for this little town. Have you ever had the 
like before ? ” 

‘Qh, yes, sir; we have the whole county out on Mus- 
ter Day in September; and then there’s a regular train- 
ing of all the soldiers, and a sham fight with muskets 
and cannon.” 7 

“Will you grant me a seat beside you a few 
moments, Miss Elizabeth ? I would like to ask you 
the names of some of those people over yonder by 
the booths; some of them I’ve scarcely seen before.” 

I made room for him on the bench, but he did not 
look toward the booths, but straight at my face in a 
way that embarrassed me. Whenever Sally’s engaged 
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with Joseph Sage, he’s always fain to fall back on 
little Betsey; but we make little headway at talking. 

“T’ve been watching you for some minutes, at a 
distance, Miss Elizabeth, and wondering if you were 
at odds with all this merry-making, or why there’s 
such a pensive shade on your face, which is wont to 
be the happiest one I ever saw? All the world is 
gay today, and why not you, my little patriot? 
What has chased away your smiles ? ” 

He has a flattering tone toward young ladies, which 
surprises me in a minister. 

At that moment I caught the eye of Master Pres- 
cott, who sat just out of hearing beside Harriot Sage; 
and, remembering what he had just been saying to Mr. 
Fosdick, the spirit of mischief entered into me to 
talk likewise to the good parson, and vex him with 
all my might. 

“I did not know I looked so grewsome, sir,” said 
I demurely; “but maybe if I do it’s because I’ve been 
thinking of some of these poor men hereabouts, and 
hoping they wouldn’t go home to their families dis- 
guised with liquor.” 

He dropped his gallant smile and tone in a moment. 

“ Disquised with liquor? Do not speak of it; ’tis 
no subject for such as you. But you were going to 
tell me something of these citizens. Who is that 
fine military figure yonder, leaning against a tree ? 
I’ve often passed him on the street.” 

“That, sir, is Mr. Harper Loveland, Simeon’s 
father. When I came home from Boston six years 
ago he was a prosperous farmer; but he fell into the 
habit of coming out to Squire Reynolds’ store, and 
you know how the Squire tempts people with a 
social glass.” 
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- “T believe I have heard something of it,” returned 
Mr. Fosdick coldly, thinking, no doubt, I was the 
stupidest girl alive. But I kept on maliciously. 
What would Sally have thought of me, trying to 
annoy the parson ? 

“Mr. Loveland came out every Monday morning 
with two jugs, which he called his ‘twins:’ one for 
gin, and the other for rum. But the way those twins 
served him, Mr. Fosdick! They made his farm a 
desert, and they murdered his wife!” 

I never said so many words to Mr. Fosdick at one 
time before. 

“Sad,” said he, frowning, “very sad. There’s noth- 
ing will help these poor drunkards, Miss Elizabeth, 
but the grace of God. Let us pray earnestly for the 
conversion of their souls.” 

And then, as if enough words had been wasted on 
the dismal theme, — 

“Let me see, I’m to begin my oration at one p.m.,” 
taking out his beautiful gold watch with the minia- 
ture of a young lady’s face set in the back. “You 
may thank your stars, Miss Elizabeth, that you’re 
not expected to make speeches when the weather’s so 
dying hot.” 

Upon that he was gone, with a courtly bow. I 
laughed behind my handkerchief, and said to myself, — 

“Well, well, sir! If you ever stay at our house 
so late that father nods, I can send you off with one 
word — the good word, temperance!” 

Father mounted the platform, and read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, After this came Mr. Fosdick’s 
oration, which was very fine, but so long I could not 
carry much away. The American eagle figured in it, 
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and a pair of white hands; and it was a flowery 
history of the war, beginning with the Crispus 
Attucks riot, and ending— Well, there came an 
end, and a storm of applause. 

Next Master Prescott was called on for a speech. 
How plain it was, and how homely he looked after 
Mr. Fosdick! I think I like homely men. No Ameri- 
can eagle, nor a feather of him, no graces of waving 
hand, and eyes raised to heaven; Master Prescott 
“only talks right on.” He began away back with 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and the agreement they signed 
one bleak day, in the cabin of the Mayflower, and 
said that that agreement, after more than a century 
and a half of struggle, had blossomed into the 
present Constitution, the first that ever yet was 
known. 

We have gained our independence, and now the 
world is waiting to see what we are going to do with 
it. France is looking on. The good Lafayette has 
drawn up a Declaration of Rights, by Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s help, almost like ours, and will present it to 
his countrymen. What will they do with it? Mas- 
ter Prescott thinks they might become a Republic, as 
well as we, if they believed in God; but infidels can 
never make much progress: he fears the French will 
not be free. — 

Then he talked of our new Constitution, and said 
we are finding out every day that it 1s just what we 
need; and George Washington is the very man for 
our President, as he was the very man for the leader 
of our armies. An Indian chief said at the battle of 
Monongahela, that the Great Chief protected Wash- 
ington, and he could not die. “ And ’twas true,” said 
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Master Prescott, “’twas true then, and ’tis true now, 
that he cannot die as long as he is needed!” 

The talk was simple and brief, and I had no trouble 
in keeping Davy still. “Why, he was a-talking to 
me,” said Davy: “he looked right at me; didn’t you 
notice ? ” 

One thing was strange to me: throughout the whole 
day Master Prescott never spoke to me but twice. 
Once ’twas only to say in the evening, as we sat not 
far from each other watching the fireballs, — 

‘‘T hope you're ‘ well happified,’ Elizabeth ?” using 
an Indian phrase. 

I could not help answering him coldly, pretending 
to be absorbed in something Mr. Fosdick was saying 

to Sally. 

I don’t see why Master Prescott should grow so 
distant all at once. Much more so to me than to 
Sally, for I saw him chatting with her several times, 
though she says he seemed rather constrained. 

Did he not say at Peace Island we were friends 
“in spite of everything” ? 

Yet he must needs treat me in this way, as if we 
were both of us deep in a family quarrel! ’Tis very 
inconsistent and unnecessary. Still, if it suits him 
to slight me, so be it. 

When I play a game of snowball I will never let 
anybody toss me a ball without tossing back one as 
big and as cold as was sent. 
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XV 
SIGNS AND WONDERS 


Aug. 3. — Everything goes cross. Mother is under 
a course of mercury, too weak to sit up; Sally has 
been ivy-poisoned, and can scarcely see out of her 
eyes; the three boys were inoculated three weeks ago 
come Wednesday, much against mother’s will, and it 
went very hard with little Davy. We can but be 
thankful he lived through it; for of the thirty-five in 
town who have been inoculated, two have died. Davy 
is still rather pale, but about the house, and able to 
go after the cows. 

To cap the climax of our troubles, dear Nammy 
Gilman had a dizzy spell last Thursday, and was 
obliged to be bled. We got her bed into the fore- 
room, and sent for Wealthy Blowers, who pad, before 
she took her bonnet off, — 

“Have you stuck the fireplace full of juniper 
boughs? ‘Then, be quick about it.” 

Then she proceeded to darken both the windows, 
for she thinks sunshine is sure death to a sick per- 
son. Yet Nammy pines for it; and this afternoon, 
while Wealthy is out of the room, I’ve ventured to 
fold back the south shutter, and the dear patient 
lies and gazes out at the “landskip ” and the blue sky 
beyond the river, with a smile that much disquiets 
me, for it seems almost as if she felt she were look- 
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ing towards home. Dr. Loring admits she is very 
frail, but does not forbid hope. She has no fever, 
and the thing to fear is a “breaking up of the sys- 
tem;” so he said this morning, while searching his 
saddlebags for the right medicine. 

Dear Nammy, what would life be without you? 
You cannot, cannot be spared ! 

Aug. 4. — Mr. Fosdick called this evening, and I 
-was the only one to see him. He inquired kindly for 
the “ good old lady,” and hoped we should be resigned 
in case of her death.” 

How dreadful! It was the first time our fear had 
been put into words, and it was too much to bear. 

“Oh, don’t talk of resignation yet, sir,” I sobbed 
forth; “not yet — not till hope is forbid.” 

He said something about my “uncommon tender 
feelings,” and my grandmother’s being “an old, old 
woman” (she’s only seventy-five), and then he prayed 
with me; but it had little effect to calm my feelings. 
I don’t see how he could have talked of her state so 
coolly. I’m sure he never knew a grandmother. 

I’d like to see Master Prescott, and hear his honest 
opinion of the case. 

Aug. 5. — Not much change.’ I opened the shutter 
avain last evening, while Wealthy was out making the 
porridge, and for a few minutes Nammy was alone, 
watching the sunset clouds. It was very quiet out of 
door and in the house, and she fell into a soft sleep. 
There was not a leaf stirring, or a sound louder than 
a fly would make, when suddenly a pane of glass flew 
out of that south window into the room, and shivered 
into a thousand pieces at the foot of Nammy’s bed! 

Wealthy had come in a minute before. She went 
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straight to the window, but far or near there was not 
a soul to be seen outside the house. She declares the 
glass flew as if it were alive, or as if one of the 
Salem witches sent it. She knows it’s a “warning,” 
and tells Sally she is sure Nammy won’t live a 
week. 

When I went into the kitchen I saw a frightened 
group. Wealthy had let the porridge burn, and was 
flitting from room to room, talking very fast. Jona-_ 
than followed, pulling her by the skirts. Eleanor 
was crouched in a corner, crying ; and even Sally, with 
hair streaming over her shoulders, and wild eyes 
staring out of her swelled face, was listening to 
Wealthy. 

Davy rushed out of the buttery, and clung to me 
for protection, his mouth smeared with sap-sugar. 

Father had been up-stairs with mother, but he 
came into the kitchen now, and Dick close behind 
him. 

“ What’s all this ? ” said he. And when Eleanor had 
explained as well as she could for tears, he smiled 
derisively, though much displeased, and said, — 

“Have you all lost your wits ? Sally, too, and 
Betsey ? I’m ashamed of you! A warning? There 
are no warnings, you foolish children! And a square 
of glass never yet jumped out of a window-frame 
without a natural cause.” 

Wealthy seldom speaks before father, but now she 
exclaimed wildly, — 

“Why, just you think on’t, Major! Them twins 
was abed, and there wa’n’t a breath o’ wind a-stirring, 
and nary soul to be seen! And I ask you what 
mortal hands could ha’ broke that air glass into 
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powder in the twinkling of an eye, and me right in 
the room ?” 

Father gave her a black look, but she did not 
See it. 

“Furthermore, sir, that air glass made for the foot- 
board of the old lady’s bed as straight as any arrer 
ever you see! I know there’s some as won’t hear to 
these things, but I ain’t one o’ them kind, being’s I’ve 
been round too much in sickness, and seen too many 
awful things come to pass.” 

“Wealthy Blowers!” exclaimed father, raising 
his finger, “that will do! Hold to your witchcraft 
and your hobgoblins if you will, but keep ’em to 
yourself while you stay in this house. Not another 
word to my children. Do you hear ?” 

And with that he marched the younger ones out of 
the room before him; and Wealthy, with a defiant 
look, hurried to Nammy. What could poor Nammy 
have thought when she saw her ? . 

I was afraid the woman would leave us after this 
reproof from father, but she is here yet, though care- 
ful to keep out of his way. The breaking of the 
glass did not waken Nammy, for she had been taking 
a sleeping potion; and Wealthy has not told her 
anything; but then Wealthy’s face! I see Nammy 
watches it, and maybe the solemnity of it affects 
her, for she has not been as well today, or quite as 
cheery. Wealthy tells me she is a dying woman. I 
will not believe it ! 

Aug. 7. — The neighbors have heard of the weird 
occurrence, — how, I wonder ? — and have been flock- 
ing in to inquire particulars; for all are fond of 
_Nammy. They say they “disbelieve in signs, but 
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it was kind o’ mysterious, say what you will; and, 
if the old lady should. die, you’ll all think of it 
more’n what you do now.” 

The children hear this and have a sense of awe; 
and Eleanor saw “a winding-sheet ” in the candle last 
night. O Wealthy Blowers, you’ve wrought much mis- 
chief in this family, and I wish we could dismiss you ; 
but, with three sick ones, it is impossible. I do my 
best at the meals, but it does seem as if Wealthy 
might lend a hand when Nammy is quiet; for 
Nammy would be better without her, often and often. 
She sings the dolefullest psalm tunes, with a view to 
solemnizing Nammy’s mind. Tho’ a cheerful tailor- 
ess, she’s a gloomy nurse, and intends, when she 
enters the chamber of death, to adapt herself to her 
business. 

Mother is still abed. Sally is able to sit in a 
shady corner and knit, but can’t trust her face nigh 
the fire. It’s still so swelled that it scarcely looks 
human; and she sees no one, though many call to 
condole with us in our affliction. The minister has 
not neglected us for a day, and Joseph Sage comes 
often. I wish Sally’s rooted antipathy to widowers 
was better understood. Joseph has had a cross fate 
thus far, and I fear worse is in store. 

"Tis passing strange a girl can’t see when a man’s 
in danger of loving her, particularly if he has been 
at her feet once before! I couldn’t be blinded to 
such a thing, were I in Sally’s place; ’twould be 
impossible. I’m not as keen-sighted as she is, not in 
general; but if any man cared for me, — which no 
man ever will, —I should discern the signs: there’s’ 
no mistaking them. 
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Aug. 10.— Master Prescott has not been near the 
house till tonight, when he came to ask after Nammy> 
and deliver a bolus of a new, particular kind, which 
Dr. Loring had sent. 

“She’s weaker today, and seems rather low in her 
mind,” said I; “ but won’t you walk into the parlor 
and see her for yourself ? ” 

I don’t know what came over me, for I had been 
wanting speech with Master Prescott sadly; but I 
thought I would not wait till he returned. “He 
might have come before to inquire for us,” said I to 
myself, and slipped out of the house, through the 
shed, and took a roundabout way to Lady Hastings’. 
But as I reached her doorstone there was Master 
Prescott close behind me; and when I turned he held 
out his hand, smiling, without taking the least notice 
of my extra stiffness. 

“T thought you might like to hear what I think of 
your grandmother ?” 

“'Phank you; I would, indeed. Dr. Loring has not 
been here today.” 

“No; he is sick, and sent me in his place.” 

“Oh, did he? And you don’t think her very ill, 
I’m sure you don’t. It is so hard to make Dr. Loring 
tell us anything.” 

‘Not very ill, but quite weak. He is scarcely 
satisfied with her progress,” answered Master Pres- 
cott, hesitating. 

I took the alarm at once, and, forgetting my airempe 
at dignity, exclaimed, — 

“Qh, tell me this moment! It’s not serious, not 
really serious ? She’s not very old. Don’t talk of 
her age. Don’t talk of being resigned. Show alittle 
feeling. Give your honest opinion!” — 
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“Tf you'll hear me out,” he answered in a gentle 
tene that rebuked my headlong impatience, and 
calmed me before he said another word. He’ll be a 
good doctor, if he can speak like that to folk when 
they’re scared; there’s so much in ways and tones, 
nore than in what is said sometimes. 

“Tt’s not that your grandmother is very sick, 
Elizabeth. She is simply feeble, and the doctor’s 
medicines don’t work just as he expected. He sent 
me to see if I could search out the reason.” 

“ And can you ?” 

“T would like first to talk with you a little, Eliza- 
beth, if you will listen.” 

I felt like a chid child, as if indeed he considered I 
had hardly judgment enough to answer a plain ques- 
tion. 

‘¢ Ask me what you like,” said I meekly. 

‘Well, then, has your grandmother been as well 
since that pane of glass was broken ? ” 

“Q Master Prescott, it can’t be you believe — 
Don’t laugh at me, I knew you couldn’t believe such 
foolishness! No, then, she has not been as well. But 
what has that to do with the glass? She never 
heard of it, you may be sure.” 

“ Have any of the neighbors been in her room? ” 

“Yes; they love her so, and she wants to see 
them.” 

‘“ And Wealthy Blowers waits upon her ?” 

“Yes ; she scarcely leaves her.” 

Master Prescott whistled. 

“Scearcely leaves her. And goes round singing, 
‘Come view the ground where you will shortly lie.’ 
Think of being shut up all day and all night with a 
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woman like that! She nursed me once through the 
throat-ail, and a dog howled and she expected me to 
die. Why, Elizabeth, lusty lad as I was, it gave me 
a feeling of terror to have her look at me —a‘ creepy 
feeling,’ as your grandmother calls it.” 

“Did Nammy say that to you? Dear Nammy! 
We thought her so well cared for.” 

‘And so she is. She does notcomplain. She only 
told me as a profound secret she wished she had little 
Betsey for a nurse. ‘ Betsey goes round so easy and 
smiling, just like a sunbeam. And there’s something 
terrible come over poor Wealthy; she never saw her 
so low-spirited before.’ ” 

“T did not know Nammy minded it.” 

“But why shouldn’t she? Weakened as she has 
been by the loss of blood.” 

“Now, Master Prescott, you know she had to be 
bled. Her first ailment was dizziness, and if that 
doesn’t call for bleeding, what does ? ” 

He made me no answer, but I noted a slight curl of 
his lip. He has taken up some queer notions, such 
as, “the life of the flesh is in the blood;” and it’s 
quite likely he wouldn’t have used a lancet if he had 
been called to Nammy. I shudder to think of it. 
What would have become of her without the lancet ? 

“She doesn’t need another drop of medicine,” said 
Master Prescott stoutly. ‘All she needs is to have 
her strength and spirits kept up; but with your mother 
and Sally sick, and this dismal gloom hanging over 
the house ” — 

“You mean Wealthy ?” 

“Yes. Send her into the kitchen, and wait on 
Nammy yourself.” 


lad 
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“JT wish I could. I love to wait on Nammy, and I 
despise cooking.” 

‘“ You must wait on her, or I’ll not answer for the 
consequences.” 

“Do you mean it’s as bad as that? Oh, would you 
trust me to do it?” 

“By all means. Begin tonight.” 

“ But father would criticise Wealthy if she did the 
cooking; she couldn’t bear it.” 

“ He has a prejudice against her, then ?” 

T’in sure Master Prescott did not know how coldly 
he said this. As if a prejudice was usually to be 
counted on from Major Gilman, and Wealthy need 
not hope to escape it. Doesn’t he understand, after 
all, that father spends the full force of his dislike 
on himself and Squire Reynolds, and his feeling for 
Wealthy is almost a liking in comparison ? 

“ Father would bear with her if it is really neces- 
sary,” said I. “It is Wealthy herself who wouldn’t 
be willing.” 

“Trust it to me,” said Master Prescott. ‘T’ll see 
her and arrange it. Wait till I come back.” 

I don’t know what he said to het, but it is settled 
today, and she seemed glad to make the change, say- 
ing grimly, — 

“Well, I’ve put up with Betsey’s cooking a good 
while; but if she ain’t any better nuss than she is 
cook, we sha’n’t have the old lady long.” 

Father is happy because Nammy is suited. She 
says she is “a sight better today, and it ain’t the 
bolus that’s helped her, it’s Betsey.” 

All I do is just to her mind, and when I filled her 
room with wild flowers, she said it looked “like the 
garden of the Lord.” 
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My heart is full of thankfulness to find how dearly 
she loves me. 

“And now, Betsey, take your pen and write in 
your scribble-book. I never saw a goose-quill fly so 
fast as your’n ; and ’twon’t be long I can lay here and 
watch you: I shall be setting up in a few days. It 
beats all how reviving it is to have you round!” 

And it is partly to please her that I’ve been writing 
by the south window this afternoon, for she says the 
scratching of the quill gives her a dozy, restful 
feeling. 

Well, there’s nothing more I know of to say, except 
that I had a happy talk with Master Prescott last 
evening at grandam’s, after the business was settled 
with Wealthy ; and it is wonderful-how it has evened 
my spirits. I don’t believe now he ever meant to be 
so cold to Sally and me. He is very variable, is Master _ 
Prescott, and subject to moods and tenses. Perhaps 
the study of medicine is wearing upon him. I some- 
times think so. And he is not satistied with the old, 
established customs, but wants to revolutionize every- 
thing; and so he is absent-minded and silent some- 
times, and I misunderstand it and feel grieved. But 
he was like himself last evening. I told Aunt Phyllis 
if I had been his own little sister come back from a 
long journey he couldn’t have been gladder to see me. 

I met him again this morning when I went over to 
Madam’s for some wine. He had come to seek infor- 
mation from Aunt Phyllis, regarding sundry people in 
Boston. He and grandam and Aunt Phyllis were all 
standing in the parior, as I entered, but ’twas grandam 
who was giving the information. Master Prescott 
had a posy of honeysuckles and harebells, which he 
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had just gathered on .the river bank, intending them, 
doubtless, for Aunt Phyllis; but now, changing his 
mind, he offered them to me, saying smiling, — 

‘‘T know you like honeysuckles, Elizabeth.” 

I reached forth my hand, well pleased, thinking it 
no occasion for great ceremony ; but Madam was on 
the alert, and, before I could touch the posy, had 
taken it herself. 

“JT thank you on behalf of my granddaughter,” said 
she, with her stateliest air; “but it would have been 
better, Mr. Prescott, to present the flowers to me with 
a request to hand them to her.” 

*T was a foolish interference, and he might not have 
liked it from a younger person; but he seems to have 
a clear knowledge of Madam’s mind, and sees she’s 
trying to teach him manners; so he took the repri- 
mand with a pleasant bow, and never lost his gravity. 

Madam was against him at first, calling him a 
“country lout;” but his reverent way toward her has 
softened her asperity. She says now “he may yet 
make a gentleman of some consideration,” owing, no 
doubt, to her precepts and exainple. 

Dr. Loring is still in bed. Master Prescott comes 
this evening to see Nammy. 

Aug. 12.— Affairs brighten. Nammy gains stead- 
idly; mother is about house; Sally looks human again; 
Wealthy cooks bravely. She looks yet for Nammy 
to die, and goes into her room every morning, asking, — 
“ How do you feel now ? ” 

And stands and looks down on her, as if she were 
taking leave of her in her coffin. 

Nammy feels her gaze like a blight, and shrinks 
away from it, but answers cheerily, — 
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“Oh, I’m a-getting better. Ive laid out a lot to do 
when I can set up.” 

“Well, you’re dreadful pale yet. I guess you 
needn’t cale’late on setting up yet a while. You’ve 
had a turrible pull-back — for one o’ your age.” 

Master Prescott says “It heartens sick people to 
invite them to stay in this world.” Wealthy has never 
invited Nammy to stay; on the contrary, she seems 
rather to insist on her going. 

Aug. 20.—Namuny sits by the window, with ashawl 
over her shoulders, reading the Bible. 

‘God bless my little Betsey!” she says; “she’s 
been my greatest comfort.” 

It is so sweet to be loved and blessed! 

‘Why, the old lady does actilly seem to be a-gainin’! 
I never looked for’t,” says Wealthy. “Now, we’ll 
have to be prepared for a relapse.” 
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Aug. 21.—I understand now why little Davy has 
been so uncommon sensitive and tender about Nammy, 
so that she has craved to have him climb upon the 
bed, and cuddle down beside her while she tells him 
over and over the story of Hezekiah Peters, who 
“went a-courting Dolly Pease at the age of twenty 
in a full-bottomed wig, cocked hat, and scarlet sinall- 
clothes, with two gold watches, one each side his white 
waistcoat.” 

Davy delights in Hezekiah’s clothes, and will wear 
the like when he goes a-courting, which won’t be till 
he can go “in his own hair.” But when Nammy tells 
how Hezekiah ceased to love Dolly, and was fined a 
thousand dollars for “drawing in her affections,” 
Davy is horrified, and is sure he will never “draw in” 
a maid’s affections. He ean’t think what it is, but it 
sounds unhandsome, and he’ll not do it, you may 
depend upon it. 

Then Nammy laughs, and Davy goes away assured 
she will get well. But tonight he came to me asking 
me if I would never tell anybody as long as I lived, 
if he would tell me something ? 

I promised; but he drew away and looked at the 
profiles of Great-grandsir and Grandma’am Gilman 
~ on the wall before he could go on. 
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“ Don’t you know I used to think they were negroes, 
Dib? Only one eyelash apiece, neither.” 

‘“ But what did you want to say, Davy?” 

“Well, I used to think I wouldn’t give a conti- 
nental to go to heaven, if that was the way people 
were going to look up there.” 

And then he hid his face in my neck, and the whole 
story burst forth. How he was always a-doing soime- 
thing; skipped stones one night, oh, dear! and had a 
flat one in his hand, and fired backwards and broke 
the parlor window; didn’t mean to. Didn’t dare go 
into the house ; took a dreadful crooked path to go 
for the cows; got home as late as he dared; slipped 
into the buttery, hoping ’twould all be forgot. Then 
he heard Wealthy talking about the “ warning,” and 
he thought he could come out, for they didn’t know he 
broke the window. They did look so scared, and he 
didn’t know whether to laugh orery. What if Nammy 
should die? Was ita warning when you broke a pane 
of glass, and didn’t mean to? 

“‘T wanted to tell you, Dib, and maybe I should if 
daddy hadn’t come in and scolded so; and after that 
I never durst.” 

Of course I promised to make Davy’s peace with 
father; and ’twas easy done, for he only laughed and 
said, “ What a blow ’twill be to Wealthy!” He is 
tenderer of Davy since the inoculation, and at all 
times it does seein hard for him to punish the lad. 

Wealthy was just leaving, being no longer needed, 
and had her things tied up in a shawl, and her bonnet 
on. 

“ Well, of all things!” eried she, dropping into a 
chair, and taking a pinch of snuff when I told her 
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about Davy. “That accounts for ’t! I never could 
understand the old lady’s getting well in the face of 
a warning. What’s your daddy going to do to the 
boy ? He deserves a terrible trouncing.” 

I wondered if she wanted him whipped because the 
warning had failed ? 

“Say good-by to ’em all, will you, Betsey ?” said 
she, looking flushed and mortified. “Guess [ll go 
out by the back door, it’s getting so late.” 

I think she did not like to pass through the keeping- 
rooin where she would meet father. Poor woman! 
after all her talk about signs and wonders, she must 
be sorely disappointed. 

Aug. 21.—I was unspeakably touched yesterday. 
Tituba came and called me into the kitchen, to teil 
me in her broken way that she has learned to love the 
Saviour. Master Prescott is teaching her the cate- 
chism, and she likes our religion, which she calls the 
“white prayer,” and has been trying, ever since she 
stopped drinking, to “ be good squaw.” 

‘Never more me touch um fire-water. The Great 
Father he no want me touch um fire-water.” 

Father happened to come in, and she hurried away. 
He has ever had astern manner with the Indians, and 
Tituba does not know that his heart would melt at 
her story. How should she know ? 

Aug. 22. — And what has Davy done now? Alas, 
alas! no skipping of stones this time, no slight dam- 
age that glass and putty can mend! 

But I must relate the sad story of his misbehavior; 
’tis something that never will be forgot, and the vil- 
lage is ringing with it tonight. 

To begin with, he made an ado today, a Sunday, 
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about going to meeting. Mother is not right well 
yet, so stayed at home, thinking she could mind the 
twins, as Nammy is able now to care for herself. She 
put some pinafores on the darlings, and planted them 
on the settle in the kitchen, with some bread and 
molasses in their pewter plates, and then brought out 
“ Toogood on Infant Baptism ” to read. 

Home looked very pleasant to Davy, I suppose, — 
the twins do grow very interesting ;—and he pleaded 
to stay, declaring he wouldn’t make a doit of noise, 
and would keep Adam from laughing. 

He looked pale, and perhaps father might have let 
him off if he hadn’t whispered low to Jonathan, — 

‘“T’d be willing enough to go, if I could sleep in 
meeting the way daddy does; but I can’t sleep a 
wink.” -- 

Father heard that, and took it for sauce. He 
never owns to closing his eyes in meeting, and we 
durst not accuse him of it on any account. 

“David,” said he sternly, “buckle your shoes, 
straighten your wig, and walk along with Jonathan.” 

For Davy’s wig grows worse and worse, and is ever 
getting awry and dropping over his forehead. 

“ Ne’er a one of the other boys wearsa wig. I wish 
I could lay mine off,” he whimpered. 

“Well, you can’t,” says Jonathan, who is cooler 
and has more philosophy, “so come along.” 

Well, we started forward for meeting, double file, 
according to our ages, first waiting for Eleanor, who 
must needs roll herself in the camomile-bed to give 
her clothes a fine scent. There’s a leaning towards 
vanity in Eleanor, but it’s mostly winked at on account 
of her youth. Then we stopped as usual at Grand- 
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sir Hastings’ gate, and he and grandam headed the 
procession, ten of us in all, toward the new meeting- 
house founded on Sanders’ Hill. We had worshipped 
in it only four times, and Davy had never been inside 
it yet, and hung back half scared. 

‘Come up with me into the gallery,” says Sally, 
for she feared mischief, and wanted him where the 
tithing-man, Mr. Blowers, could watch him. But 
Davy scorns tithing-men, and is ever afraid of being 
pointed at by their long poles. 

‘7’1] not sit in your gallery,” said he. And father 
would not have let him, either. He says his children 
are best off under his eye. 

Still, I wished mother were with us; and I grieved 
when Madam Green gave Davy a cooky, which she 
did for helping her off her pillion, like the little gen- 
tleman he is, though not yet eleven. 

“Father, would you like to have me sit in the pew 
today ?” lasked. “here are singers enough in the 
gallery without me, and I sha’n’t be needed.” 

Father looked at me in surprise. “Yes, sit in the 
pew if it suits you, Betsey, though I hope you’re not 
concerned about the children. J shall have an eye on 
their behavior.” 

“You know you'll be missed in the gallery,” said 
Sally, as we parted at the stairs; “but I can’t take 
your place with the children: they act like witches 
with me.” 

We walked just behind the minister; and I thought 
afresh what a fine, personable young man he 1s, and 
what great civility he has shown to our family. He 
is wondrous polite to Nammy Gilman, and at two dif- 
ferent times has given little Davy a pistareen for 
taking his jalap. 
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I thought of this, and how last spring, in a time of 
hurry, he helped father plant corn, to the admiration 
of all. But on the Lord’s Day he smiles not till set 
of sun, and the children are quite afeared of his 
“ preaching face.” 

They suffered much in the old “meeting-us,” so- 
called, where he could look straight into our pew with 
what Jonathan calls “those terrible black eyes,” 
albeit they are a deep blue, and generally as mild as 
ever was. But in the new meeting-house the pulpit 
is monstrous high, in the clouds almost; and the 
children encouraged one another that the parson 
couldn’t spy over it. 

We all marched up the aisle together, all but Sally 
and Richard, who both entered the gallery, and Grand- 
sir Hastings’ gold-headed cane came down at every 
step with an aristocratical thud; and grandam leaned 
on his arm, gazing neither right nor left, though she 
knows she is more looked upon than any other woman 
in meeting, were it only for her wondrous shining 
mantle. It is of richest plain black satin, with these 
solemn words wrought in it with white silk, “ The 
fashion of this world passeth away.” 

As she stood straight up before the whole congre- 
gation, her back was a living epistle; and I saw two - 
strangers, awe-struck and surprised, twisting their 
heads about that they might follow the text, and 
rightly make it out. . 

It chimed in uncommon well with the young par- 
son’s discourse, which was on the sin of vanity. Ah 
me! and there I sat and gazed at the fine ruffles afar 
off on his bosom, that Mrs. Billings had asked me to 
make, because none could stitch so true as I; and I 
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gloried in my own work, and forgot that pride goeth 
before a fall. 

Grandsir’s pew is next ours on the left, and their 
damask cushions are the glory of the meeting-house. 
Squire Reynolds and wife have the right-wing pew 
nearest the pulpit, as the Squire is growing deaf. He’s 
not a member, and took little notice of Parson Bil- 
lings; but ’tis said he pays liberally to his wife’s 
nephew, Parson Fosdick. He and his wife sat at 
extreme ends of the pew, as if the farther apart the 
better, and his large dog between them. 

Patsey Greene came out in a bonnet the height of the 
mode, with three pink roses waving atop; and Wealthy 
Blowers had put black ribbon on her old leghorn for 
her cousin’s baby that died last week. I was glad to 
see Tituba there in one of the free pews. She goes 
to meeting now quite regular, thanks to Master Pres- 
cott; and Sally has let out my green dress for her, and 
Davy’s old clothes are a good fit for Little Thunder. 

Father, tired with the week’s hard work, leaned 
back his head, and dropped asleep; at least, this was 
the appearance he presented to us; and Davy beside 
him, with mother gone and the parson hid, as he fan- 
cied, in regions aloft, took it upon him to cut capers. 
Now, Davy is not a frolicker in meeting, not in gen- 
eral; and if I had had him beside me, I could have 
managed him, but father chose to take charge of him; 
and I think the new fiddle turned the boy’s head 
maybe a little. Deacon Jewett says it’s the “jew’s- 
harp of Satan:” a bad name, and I misbelieve it. 
But a fiddle does have a squeaky, scrapy sound, nev- 
ertheless; and Davy is mettlesome; and when the 
music struck up, his feet and elbows began to jerk 
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finely. After a while this loosened his wig, — for I 
can’t think he untied it o’purpose,—and down it 
slipped over his little pug nose. | 

Eleanor is a child that can’t stand anything droll; 
and, taking a mother’s place, I had to pinch her arm 
till it fetched the tears, though my heart smote me for 
it too; but it was the only way to stop her giggling. 
Then I motioned to Jonathan to pull up the wig, for 
Davy pretended to be asleep, the rogue, with mouth 
drawn down a perfect match to father’s; and he even 
kept time with him most disrespectfully a-snoring. 
Next, he was exercised with a cough, exactly like 
Deacon Jewett’s, sharp and harsh, and for this he 
munched bits of cooky, as the deacon munches hoar- — 
hound stick, rolling up his eyes the while in an extra 
pious way that nigh upset us all. I was scared for 
such wickedness, and tried in vain to catch the lad’s 
eye; but the parson kept on quite regular, and I never 
once thought of his spying Davy. 

But alas and alack! Right in the middle of his 
exhortation, “And now, my poor dying hearers,” he 
stopped short and called out loud, — 

“ David Gilman!” 

It broke on us likeaclap of thunder. Davy, my 
poor Davy! Ashen-white he turned, and trembled in 
every limb. Father, roused by the dread voice, if in- 
deed he had been asleep, turned and glared at the 
boy. Grandsir in the next pew eyed him askance. 
Aunt Phyllis never stirred her head; but Madam’s 
Scripture-mantle quivered with reproaches. 

“David Gilman,” repeated the parson; “you may 
come to my house tomorrow morning at nine of the 
clock.” 
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’Twas said and done, and Davy’s heart clean broke 
in less than a minute. 

And then the parson went on with “ My poor dying 
hearers,” as if nothing had happened. He is a godly 
man, and he once told me he loved little Davy next 
to his own little brother that died, so I know his re- 
buke was righteous and not in anger; yet I did think 
he had mofe respect for our family than to give it out 
so loud! Surely boys are but mortal and not to be 
trusted with seed-cakes in meeting; and my heart 
ached for the little fellow sitting up there as white 
and still as an image carven out of stone. 

Eleanor shook with sobs; Jonathan was almost 
scared out of his wits; and there we sat in painful 
distress, longing for the close of meeting. 

It came at last, and we filed home solemnly. 
Davy’s head was low, and, as for me, I could see 
naught but grandam’s mantle text and hear naught 
but the strange words she said to me. 

“Vlizabeth, the parson did it to stop folks’ tongues, 
so tliey won’t say any more, ‘He's a-courting Betsey 
Gilman.’ ” 

*T'was Sally they meant, and grandam must have 
misheard, but I had no heart to contradict her. 

‘‘ Parson’s heart’s in heaven,” thought I—“he’ll 
not stoop to wed. Or, if he ever does, it will never 
be with humble maids like Sally or Betsey.” 

And then I wept in secret at his disrespect to our 
family, also at grandam’s strange behavior, for she 
took it as an insult to herself, and her remarks were 
so loud and vehement that I feared the folk along 
the street would hear her. 

We all lived through the nooning, though father 
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walked the floor, and mother took straight to her bed 
with headache, on hearing the news. ‘The rest of us, 
being re-enforced by pea-porridge, attended second 
meeting; and the children had their catechising in 
the evening quite regular, though Davy was deeply 
affected and could get no farther in repeating his 
primer than “In Adam’s fall we sinned all.” 

He no longer considers sin “so interesting,” I 
think. ’Iwas sin in the abstract he enjoyed hearing 
of, or the past sins of the dead and gone, not the 
present sins of little Davy Gilman. He begged me 
so hard that at bed-time I promised the little fellow 
I would plead with mother in his behalf, though I 
told him ’twould do no good; so when she came into 
the back room where I was putting the clothes a-souk, 
I said, — : | 

‘‘Mother, if it’s any way in reason, I do beg you'll 
make Davy’s peace with the parson, and stop his 
going there tomorrow.” 

‘No, my daughter,” said she, looking white and 
leaning against the jamb; “ your father and I will not 
be guilty of screening our young ones. ‘Tis easier to 
stem a brook than a river, and, if a child is corrected 
in due season, there’s more hope of him than if he’s 
dallied with, and left till he grows older.” 

I knew ’twas what she would say, for all she pitied 
Davy. ; 

“Tt all comes of the new meeting-house, and my 
not being there to see to the children,” sighed she. 

‘“Q mother! I’m afraid yoy blame me; but truly I 
did my best. If I’d had Davy beside me, I might 
have managed him, but he was at arm’s length, 
and ”’ — 
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“My dearest Elizabeth, pray don’t reproach your- 
self. I would have trusted Davy with you much 
sooner than with Sally, for she aggravates him so. 
Youre my best help with the children — yes, anda 
comfort every way, my daughter.” 

Mother never spoke like this before, and, sad as I 
felt, my heart leaped with surprise and joy. Maybe 
I have improved a little in the past year; at least, I 
have tried. 

“Tt is not your fault, my good girl, that this dis- 
grace has fallen upon the family. Don’t think it.” 

“Q mother! I rejoice to hear you say so; but pray 
sit down on the meat-block, — you’re shocking pale. 
’Tis passing strange to me why Parson Fosdick should 
have done this thing.” 

If she was pale, surely I was crimson, as I spoke, 
remembering grandam’s words; but I would not have 
repeated them to mother; and besides, they had no 
special bearing on my mind. | 

“TJ think I can understand it,” said mother with a 
ghastly smile: “it is your father’s talks with the par- 
son that have brought it about. You know your 
father’s concern about Davy’s soul, and how he wants 
him brought into the kingdom.” 

‘‘Q mother! and is this the way for it?” 

“ Not to my thinking, Elizabeth. I believe children 
should be persuaded kindly, not driven; but that’s 
not your father’s notion, nor yet Mr. Fosdick’s.” 

“ But father didn’t look for this ? ” 

“No, oh, no; and it quite broke him down, as you 
see. And I’ve no idea the parson premeditated it 
either; but no doubt Davy’s conduct was too bad to 
let pass, and he thought best to make an example 
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of him, knowing your father would bear him out 
in it.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” But there was bitter rebellion 
at my heart, and I would not trust myself to say 
more. 

“?*Tis your father’s constant prayer that his chil- 
dren may be subjects of early grace, and he looks to 
Mr. Fosdick as the best human means for it. You 
know how he reverences the man.” . 

‘“ Yes, ma’am.” 

There were two or three things that came into my 
mind to say, but I clinched my hands together and 
kept silent. 

“For my part,” said mother, “I’ve more confi- 
dence in Master Prescott’s ways of dealing with 
children than the parson’s. He can bring his mind 
down to their level; he seems to know and feel for 
their weaknesses. It is amazing too, considering he 
was brought up a lone child, by such a man too as 
Squire Reynolds!” 

‘‘'Yes, ma’am ; there’s something out of the common 
about Master Prescott; but you know father can’t 
abide him.” 

Mother sighed. 

“Your father knows no middle ground: he either 
likes or he dislikes. Well, we ought to be truly thank- 
ful he is satisfied with the new minister, for it makes 
a pretty deal of difference in the parish which side 
he takes. But ’tis bed-time. Good-night, daughter.” 

“ Good-night, dear mother; may your pillow be 
pleasant to you.” 

But I doubt if any of us will sleep much for think- 
ing of Davy, and what’s in store for him tomorrow. 
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Aug. 25. — My mind has been deeply stirred for the 
past few days by some most surprising revelations, 
and I’m hardly yet calm enough to set them down in 
order. 

But first, to finish with Davy, for the whole thing 
came about through his misadventure. ‘To begin 
with; a Monday morning, straightway his chores were 
done, mother bade hiin don his best clothes and start 
for the parson’s. He came to me to look him over. 

“OQ Dib, I’l] knock on parson’s: door very easy. 
Mrs. Billings is some deaf, and who knows but I’ll get 
off yet?” 

Then he set forth half erying, and my heart went 
with him, as I stood by the wash-board; for I took 
the washing alone that day, —the first time in my 
life, —to do what I could of it, Sally being gone. 
Young Mrs. Hackett’s little Jock has brain trouble 
from teething-sickness, and Wealthy Blowers, having 
both mother and child on her hands, sent an urgent 
summons for Sally. 

It was a “ sommer’s shinie day,” a happy season for 
the Indian corn, though rather warm for comfort; and 
I had my bench just outside the shed door, where I 
could look upon the sunshiny road, and, if I chose, 
watch Nip, who curried Aunt Phyllis’s nag to the time 
of a whistled tune. I stopped long enough to gather 
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a belated cinnamon rose, — it did not take a minute, — 
and pinned it at my breast, so I could smell at it, 
and remember it was summer. 

“What a different opinion of the world a rose must 
have from what a thistle has! Leastways, expresses - 
its opinion differently,” thought I, trying to beguile 
myself with fancies, while I rubbed the clothes; for 
think of Davy I would not, nor let myself reproach 


the parson. 
Master Prescott passed by with a pleasant bow, not 


stopping to speak, for father had just come out to the 
shed, and stood sharpening his scythe at the grind- 
stone. I scarcely ever meet Master Prescott, or, if I 
do, his mouth is maybe shut with a spring-lock ; or, if 
not, there’s ever the thought of father’s ill-feeling to 
rise up between us and spoil our conversation. I 
made up my mind then and there that Sally was right, 
when she said she was glad he knew better than to 
come here. Sally is so wise. She’s my admiration, 
never letting her feelings get twisted as I do mine — 
one strand pulling this way, another that way, till 
all’s a-tangle. She says when father bears on any one 
so hard as he does on Master Prescott, ’tis folly to go 
against the tide, and she yields without a struggle. 

Well; and so do J. Sally never heard me say 
aught against doing father’s bidding, and she never 
will, cost what 1t may. 

Well, Davy was gone a long time, and when he 
came back his eyes were very red. 

“ How was it, Davy? I guess you didn’t knock 
easy enough.” 

“Yes, I did; but Mrs. Billings spied me from the 
window. She was standing there o’ purpose.” 
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“Well, what did the parson say ? ” 

“He didn’t say much. ‘Repeat the fourth com- 
mandment, Master David.’ That was the way he 
began. And then I had to expound and tell him what 
it meant by keeping the Sabbath day holy.” 

Here Davy burst forth crying. 

“Was that all ? ” | 

“No; he asked what mother said about my coming 
to him: and when I said she didn’t want to screen 
me, that suited. him. Why, Dib, he thinks mother’s 
dreadful good, and father too.” 

‘“ And so they are, Davy ; that’s true as ever was.” 

“He said, ‘Are you thankful for such parents ?’ 
and made me repeat the fifth commandment, with 
promise. Then he talked some more,” continued 
Davy, choking. “ He didn’t want to flog me, Bess, 
nor he didn’t want anybody else to flog me; but I 
hated to stand there, and him a-talking so long.” 

“ What did he say, Davy. Can’t you remember ? ” 

“Some of it was about you. He said you was 
grand, Bess, and he wished I’d grow up as good.” 

“Q Davy,” cried I astonished, for I thought the 
parson knew me better. He has been here times 
enough, I’m sure; but somehow I must have put ona 
wrong face to him without knowing it, or he wouldn’t 
hold to the notion of my being good ! 

“Ttold him you was the unselfishest, peace-making- 
est sister,” said Davy. “And he laughed right out 
and shook hands. But he was awful solemn some of 
the time. Prayed with me. Hoped I’d get a new 
heart. Hoped the ‘bad one’ wouldn’t coax me to eat 
any more seed-cakes in meeting. Seed-cakes! I’d 
rather eat that grindstone.” 
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“ And you'll try to be a better boy ? ” 

“ Look here. I want to tell you something,” burst 
forth Davy, sobbing on my neck. “It’s dreadful 
wicked to say so, Bess, but sometimes I a’most feel as 
if I hate Adam and Eve. I mean the old Adam and 
Eve. ’Twas them that fetched all the trouble into 
the world.” 

“ Yes, dear, that’s so; but maybe they never knew 
the mischief they were doing; and, anyway, they’re 
dead and gone now, poor things!” 

“Yes; butif they hadn’t ate the apple, I shouldn’t 
have ate the cooky,” said the young theologian, and 
sighed afresh. 

I had some ado not to laugh; yet his face spoke of 
sorrow more than anger, and he soon confided to me 
that he did mean to be a better boy. 

“ But don’t you tell Jonathan nor yet Eleanor; I 
won’t have ’em crowing over me.” 

I promised joyfully that neither J panehan nor 
Eleanor should know. And then I could not forbear 
praising the parson with his kind heart for little boys, 
being surprised that the child had got off so well. 

“ Yes,” said Davy, “he was ’most as good today as 
any of the ’postles. Didn’t say a word about my 
being a rotten apple. And he made Mrs. Billings 
fetch me in a treat on a silversalver. Part of it was 
’lection cake; but guess what there was to drink, in 
the silver pitcher ? ” 

“ Elderberry wine ?” 

‘“‘No, nor yet spruce beer; ’twas kingscup, made of 
lemons and a deal of sugar and things.” 

“ Lemonade,” said I; and could but smile, for Mrs. 
Billings has English, high-sounding names for simple 
drinks and dishes. | | 
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“°Twas kingscup, I tell you,” repeated Davy. “Not 
a doit like lemonade. “Iwas the best drink ever 
was mixed.” 

~“T hope you drank it to her health with your best 
bow, Davy ?” 

“Indeed and I did. Would I forget my manners 
in the parson’s house ?” 

At that moment who should appear but Mr. Fosdick 
himself, bearing a silver pitcher in his hand, which 
he set down on the wash-bench, blushing like a girl. 

I wondered at it, for he’s seldom lacking in 
assurance; yet I’ll own the blush became him, and, 
handsome as he always is, he was handsomer that 
morning than I yet had seen him. 

Davy ran off, and there was I, with my clothes 
a-waiting in the tub; but the parson would not enter 
the house, and, as he had a pretty deal to say, I stood 
and heard him through. 

He had been afeared I wouldn’t like his speaking 
out in meeting to Davy. 

(“ And what of that?” Ithought. “ What matters 
it what Betsey likes ? ”’) 

But he said he loved the lad like a brother, and 
wanted to break his stubborn heart and humble it. 

(“ And you broke the hearts of all of us as well,” 
thought I.) 

“?Tis the only way to deal with lads like him, Miss 
Elizabeth, who slight the means of grace, and will not 
listen to preaching on a Sunday. Tell me you appre- 
ciate my motives, [implore. It can’t be you are less 
anxious than I that your little brother should be 
brought into the kingdom ?” 

(I thought again, “ The Saviour took little children 
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in His arms and blessed them. Might we not follow 
His ways?” But though the tender verse touched 
my heart, and brought the tears to my eyes, I dared 
not repeat it aloud, and seem to reproach Mr. Fosdick, 
and he our minister !) 

I tried to answer discreetly, that of course we were 
all anxious Davy should be brought to love our Lord, 
and though we had grieved sorely over the disgrace, 
we had never once blamed God’s servant for the 
means he took. 

It was a very labored sentence, and seemed to give 
satisfaction. I almost fear he thought we all approved 
of what he had done, for he said, “Thank you, thank 
you, Miss Elizabeth,” so warmly, that it has hurt my 
conscience ever since. __ ' 

“ Betsey Gilman,” I say to myself, “are you deceit- 
ful, or is it your bringing up, that you can’t speak 
your true mind to a minister ? ” 

This I know, I was always taught to reverence 
priesthood, and, if I live to fourscore, I shall always 
think a parson’s something higher than a common 
mortal. 

But to think of what Parson Fosdick said next !. 

I know not how to put it into words; and words, 
too, are only black and white; they can’t give tones 
and looks, which add new meanings to the words. 
But I will try. 

We had dropped little Davy. The parson’s “thank 
you” seemed to end all that, for I knew of nothing more 
to say, and he seemed in truth to have quite forgot 
the subject. His eyes roved all about; and, seeing 
the well-sweep, he asked, “How deep is this well, 
Miss Elizabeth ? ” in a dry tone, as if it were a ques- 
tion in arithmetic. 
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I answered, “ Forty feet; ” and that reminded him 
of the wells of Abraham, which were stopped and 
filled with earth by the Philistines; and, after a brief 
account of this, he rounded a sentence finely by 
saying, — 

“ Let us, like [saac’s herdsmen, strive manfully for 
the heavenly springs.” 

And then — what then ? Why, he motioned me to 
a seat on the grindstone, and then, going to the wash- 
bench, took up the beautiful silver pitcher, and 
fetched it over to me. 

‘This is an heirloom I brought from New York, 
my dear Miss Elizabeth. My mother gave it to me 
when I was leaving home for Boston, and bade 
me keep it for my bride. And now”— Here he 
cleared his throat, as if about to make an exhortation. 
‘And now, she speaks through me, Miss Elizabeth, 
and prays you will accept it, and condescend to be 
. her daughter-in-law.” 

The words were low, and that man’s lips trembled, 
and his hands, like a schoolboy’s who comes out to 
speak a piece. Could this be Mr. Fosdick? And 
was it little Betsey Gilman he was talking to? My 
heart stood still with astonishment. Yet I thought 
it was surely some piece of acting, or a sly jest at my 
expense; for though no man had ever yet spoke 
words of love to me, I knew from Sally how ’twas 
done, and that this was not the usual way. How 
Sally would have laughed at such slack wooing! 
Why, of course he meant it for a jest, I thought, for- 
getting he was addressing a country maid, unused to 
such compliments, and not a city lady. Maybe this 
was a common mode of banter among young people of 
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fashion; if so, I would try my poor best to answer 
him in the same vein. 

“ How now ?” said I playfully, flinging his speech 
back at him, “how could I be daughter-in-law, just 
for your mother’s asking ? ” 

I thought this was well said, and had an air of high 
society. 

But no, I had mistook his meaning. There was no 
jesting in his face, but pious earnest, as he sprang 
forward, exclaiming, — 

“Then let me speak for myself! I will speak, and 
no man shall stay me! I that can face a whole con- 
gregation, I’ll not turn coward for my love of you, 
Elizabeth.” 

And upon that he did speak, with a burning elo- 
quence that took away my breath. I’ve heard him 
from the pulpit when he equalled it, but never any 
other time. Word after word, well chosen, and drop- 
ping like a rounded pearl, with scarce a pause or 
break, and all telling of his love for me, poor little — 
simple washing-maid ! 

If he had said “Sally!” But as he said “ Eliza- 
beth,” I listened, unbelieving. 

How he had fancied this little maiden from the 
first, before he saw her face, because her voice en- 
chanted him; how he had wished to make her 
acquaintance, yet had almost feared it, lest she might 
prove only an ignorant, dull country girl; how, in- 
stead of that, he had found her better read, and more 
refined than any city girl he knew. 

(While he talked, I dug a little hole in the ground 
with the heel of my shoe. ’Tis there yet to remind 
me of my embarrassment.) 
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And even as he learned to. know the little maid, 
and saw more and more how good and true she was, 
how warm and excellent her heart, the charm which 
drew him first had grown and grown, till. now it was 
so mighty that it had well-nigh o’ermastered him. — 

From time to time he paused for breath, but not as 
if he waited for an answer, — which indeed I could not 
have given, having no words at my command. Was 
he describing me, I thought, that wondrous female, 
whose like did not exist upon the earth ? 

I had not dared look up for a moment, fearing to 
meet his eyes, for I felt their gaze on my face as 
scorching as the sun. I let him talk on,—I could 
not help it,—while I excavated that hole in the 
ground; and once or twice the thought flashed over 
me, as stray thoughts will, — 

“What would become of my washing? And where 
were the twins, that they made no interruption ? 
Had mother, spying us from the window, taken them 
into the foreroom o’ purpose to keep them out of the 
way ?” 

But the undercurrent of my thoughts was serious 
enough, though mightily confused. Sometime the 
parson must come to a stop, and then what should I 
say ? He seemed in no haste for an answer, indeed, 
had asked no question yet; but the time was coming 
when something must be said, some word from me to 
tell how I was affected by his appeal. ’Twas all so 
new and strange. Why had I never had a hint of this 
before ? When he came a-calling ’twas always Sally 
he talked with, or the others, and I sat by and listened. 
If I had dreamed he was drawing such a bequteous, 
unreal image in his mind of simple Betsey Gilman, I 
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would have talked more and let him know me better. 
Of course, I must have deceived him, this extra wise 
and good young man; merely by silence I had 
deceived him. 

If he had known all my silliness and unsteadiness 
and freaks of temper, as Master Prescott did, this 
never would or could have happened. How all our 
family would laugh if they should know that Parson 
Fosdick was so mistaken in our Betsey ! 

Yet was I very much to blame? I never thought 
of a lover yet awhile, if ever. I supposed they all 
belonged to Sally. Surely I shall think now they 
are like four-leaved clovers, found when least ex- 
pected. 

It stopped at last, the torrent of eloquence, and 
yet there were no ideas in my head save those I’ve 
written down. He took my hand, —’twas parboiled 
by the suds, —and said, “ What have you to say to 
me, Elizabeth?’ And I answered him never aword. 
Thinking to unloose my tongue, he entered the open 
door, and, going to the dresser, brought out two 
pewter mugs. 

“Elizabeth, may I fill them with kingscup from 
our pitcher? And will you drink a health along with 
me ? ” 

Then staying not for a reply, he drained off a 
bumper with the toast, — 

“ Everlasting joy to my Elizabeth ! ” 

I woke then as from. a dream, albeit I shook from 
head to foot. 

“You take much for granted, sir!” said I, with 
a feeling of fright, almost as if he had construed 
silence into consent, and I had no power left to help 
myself. 
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“What can you mean, Elizabeth? You will not 
refuse to answer my toast, ‘Everlasting joy to my 
James.’ ” . 

He took a seat beside me as he spoke, and his hand 
trembled more than mine as he offered me the brim- 
ming mug, spilling a few drops on my sleeve. 

“Indeed, sir, you do me too much honor,” said I, 
making no motion to accept the mug. 

“Nay, not so,” returned he; “the honor’s of your 
conferring, if you'll pledge ine as I request.” 

My right hand was lying in my lap, the arm above 
it bared to the elbow. I looked at it curiously, as if it 
belonged to another person, and wondered, “Would 
it stir?” 

It was a small thing for one’s fate to turn upon, 
just the lifting of a hand. If it should accept the 
mug, then was I pledged for life. 

But no; it lay there, palm upward, firm and cold: 
no sign of motion. What had paralyzed it so ? 

Mr. Fosdick set down the mug behind us on the 
ground, saying in a distressed tone, — 

“ Hlizabeth, O Elizabeth!” 

This smote me to the heart, and the tears plashed 
down ere I was aware. 

“Tt is a strange mistake you’ve made, sir. If 
I’d had a hint of it, I could soon have forewarned you 
that Betsey Gilman was not the girl you thought.” 

“Oh, if that is all!” he cried in a different tone. 
“Tf that is all!” and took both my hands this time 
and held them fast, and I could not withdraw them, 
afraid though I was lest father might come from the 
field and spy us. 

“It’s precisely because you don’t know your own 
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worth that I prize you so much, Elizabeth. It is your 
sweet unconsciousness, believe me, that’s the greatest 
charm of all. So set your heart at rest, my dear girl, . 
and make me the happiest of men. I’ve studied you 
better than you suspect, and know you've all the 
qualities for a clergyman’s wife.” 

“ What, I, sir, a prelatist ?”’ I could not help saying, 
for that is the name I once heard him use for an 
Episcopalian. 

“Oh, that’s not to be mentioned, Elizabeth, since 
it’s an error so easily remedied I’ve never yet talked 
Seriously to you upon it; but when I do, my argu- 
ments will soon convince you.” 

He spoke with a condescension past all bearing. 

“Never, sir,” I exclaimed, “never. My faith’s as 
dear to me as yours to you. No argument can turn 
me from it.” 

“Very well. I’m not trying for it now, you'll bear 
me witness,” said he soothingly. “’Twas you that 
opened the subject! But now let us set it aside, I 
entreat you, and return to the question in hand. ’Tis 
the first time I have seen your eyes since we sat here, 
Elizabeth. Don’t drop them again. Look at me and 
let me see your heart.” 

“Tt is not on view, sir,” replied I quickly, turning 
away my head. 

He laughed at this, thinking I was playing with 
him. | 

“ Not on view, Elizabeth ? ” 

“No, sir; not till I’ve first seen it myself.” 

I thought next moment what a pert speech it was ; 
but with my mind in such a toss, I scarce heeded 
what I said. He laughed again, a soft, musical laugh, 
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not in the least like a minister who feels he has been 
treated irreverently. 

“You are so young, dear Elizabeth; pardon me 
that I forgot your youth. And I had not dreamed 
this would be so new to you. It is an old story to 
me, and I thought you must have guessed it out, at 
least in part.” 

‘No, sir, never; and I wish you had not said it; it 
only frightens me.” 

There was a sound of footsteps, and he straightway 
dropped my hand. 

‘‘ Perhaps we have said enough on this occasion,” 
he added in a low tone, rising as he spoke. “We will 
resume the subject after you’ve had time to look into 
that mysterious heart of yours.” 

This with a bright, assured smile, as if the mystery 
was of my own making, while to him my foolish little 
heart was open as the day I looked after him half- 
dazed, and saw him join Master Prescott at the corner. 

“Oh, what can Master Prescott think ?” said I to 
myself. “And what have I said to send the man off 
so jubilant? ’Tis a wonderful honor he has done 
me, so wonderful that I don’t take in half the mean- 
ing of it; but for all that I always thought it took 
two parties to make 4 treaty! Does Mr. Fosdick 
fancy it is all settled without a word from me?” 
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XVIII 
IN THE SPINNING-CHAMBER 


Aug. 28.—I did not half finish my story at last 
writing. I meant to:add that father hopes this woful 
affair — I refer now to the rebuke in meeting — may 
be blessed to little Davy. The lad behaves ever 
since uncommon well, and goes about his chores 
soberly, appearing to have a concern on his mind. 

But as for myself, father has not once looked at 
me to mark if aught’s amiss with little Betsey, and 
mother thinks best to keep it from him for the pres- 
ent. 

When Sally came home that Monday noon, Joseph 
Sage was with her and lingered a while to talk of the 
little baby, saying it was like never to get well. I 
stood by the tub, but little advanced with my washing, 
and Sally looked at me so astonished that it added to 
the burden of my mind, and I broke down crying. 

“Don’t take it so to heart; Betsey,” said Joseph, 
patting my head kindly; “there’s still a little hope, 
and they’ve got Master Prescott there, who is doing 
his best for the child.” 

Upon that I fell a-laughing, and Mr. Sage walked 
off not knowing what to say further. 

“Things have gone cross with me, Sally,” said I, _ 
Wiping my eyes. 

“Well, Bess, I believe you, since that’s the very 
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wristband you were laboring upon when I left you 
this morning, or is it the mate to it?” 

Mother heard her, as she caine to the door to blow 
the dinner-horn. 

“Sarah, don’t tease your sister; there’s been more 
going on here this morning than you dream of. 
Elizabeth is but little experienced at the wash-tub; 
still, I must in fairness confess she could have done 
much better without the benefit of clergy.” 

”Tis so unusual for mother to make a witticism that 
she smiled at this one as if it pleased her. Some- 
thing had put her in good spirits, ’twas plain. 

“ Benefit of clergy ?” repeated Sally. “You can’t 
mean the parson has been here to call a Monday 
morning?” And her quick eyes scanned my face in 
astonishment. “Tell me all about it, Bess, there’s a 
good girl,” said she, as mother re-entered the house. 

“Q Sally, I can’t. ’Tis so passing strange the 
things the minister’s been hearing about me!” 

“About you? There, there, sweetheart, don’t 
fret,” taking my place at the tub. “Who said ’em ? 
And how did they dare? Did they tell him of your 
dancing over at grandsir’s ? ” 

“No, not that; and you know he’s no enemy to 
dancing either. It’s good things, Sally, the best of 
things: and where could he have heard ’em? I 
thought first of father; he’s anxious to set us off ina 
good light before the parson; but he’s no liar, so it ° 
couldn’t have been father. O dear, O dear!” 

“Betsey Gilman, you’re.the queerest girl that yet 
I ever saw,” said Sally, shaking with laughter. 
“Here you’ve scared me and made me think you’d 
been slandered, when it’s nothing after all but you’ve 
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been having compliments from the minister! And 
how do you know but he sees for himself without any 
telling ?” 

“QO Sally, you won’t understand, and I can’t blame 
you for laughing. How can Mr. Fosdick know aught 
about me save by hearsay? For T’ve scarce ever 
spoke to him in the six months he’s been:here. But 
he has drawn a wondrous fine picture of me in his 
fancy, all as false as false can be. And I can’t turn 
him from it: he’s bound to hold to it in spite of all 
I can say, and thinks I’m good enough for a minis- 
ter’s wife. Only fancy it—little Betsey Gilman a 
minister’s wife !” | 

“So that’s it!” cried Sally. “T’ve got to the root 
of the matter at last. So the parson has made you 
an offer! Why, Bess, I’m amazed, downright amazed.” 

“Tsn’t it terrible? Why, I thought his mind was 
far above the earth, and he’d never stoop to wed the 
saintliest maid that breathed. And now to think of 
this!” 

“Well, I’ve heard before of parsons marrying,” 
said Sally dryly; “’tis not a thing unknown. It has 
been remarked, too, that he has called here quite 
often: and yet I never dreamed ” — 

Here she took upa handful of soap, and dashed it 
by mistake into my tub of rinsing water. 

“And no one else ever dreamed of it either; at 
least of me. If it had been you now, Sally, you that 
are such a winner of men’s hearts!” 

“Oh, I don’t aspire so high as the clergy,” said she, 
laughing, and flinging more soap into my tub. “It is 
reserved for my meek little sister to make conquests 
in that quarter — h’m! and to cry about it too.” . 
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Her tone stung me to the quick. Here had I been 
opening my heart to her freely, as my loyal champion 
and good adviser; but always when Sally laughs at 
me something seems to come between us that shuts 
us off from each other like a high stone wall. 

“Vm not saying what I might have aspired to, 
Betsey, if I’d been educated in Boston, and had my 
head full of books ever since. Though it is a clear 
providence to this family that I’m of a different kind. 
It’s a handy thing, as you’ll own, to have a working- 
bee in the hive. There, cool your eyes and run into 
dinner. Ill follow when I’ve spread out these 
clothes.” 

There was no real bitterness in the tone, and I 
knew she would soon recover her serenity; but there 
was just enough truth in what she said to prick my 
conscience and make me quite forget the parson. 
Sally is our mainstay, and it is not fair 1 should let 
her bear the heaviest of the burden while I lose my- 
self in books. 

In the afternoon, when all the work was done, 
mother summoned me into the spinning-chamber for 
a little talk. She seated herself on a rush-bottomed 
chair, and I drew an old milking-stool from the corner 
and sat down at her feet, feeling as I did long ago, 
when she called me into the spinning-chamber to be 
dealt with for my childish sins. I knew I was to be 
dealt with now, and I never felt guiltier or more 
ashamed, though mother was not severe as then, but 
all gayety and smiles. 

‘© mother,” I cried, not daring to let her speak 
first, “this is a calamity, and I beg you won’t be hard 
on me, but tell me what to do!” 
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“Elizabeth, my dear child, don’t look so terrified. 
Why should it be a calamity that a good man offers 
you his love? But begin at the beginning, for you’ve 
scarce told me anything yet, and I want all the par- 
ticulars.” 

“Well, mother, it began with that silver pitcher, 
which he wanted to give me, and so make me 4 
_ daughter-in-law to his mother! I thought ’twas rail- 
lery, — you know he’s used to polite society, — and I 
made as good a repartee as I could, and that brought ~ 
him out in earnest.” 

Then I dropped my head; how could I tell this to 
my mother ? 

“ Don’t be affrighted. Go on, sweetheart.” 

“He says —oh, I can’t repeat it! His head must 
be a little turned or he could not talk so, — so —as if 
I were the pink of all perfection, when he tells such 
different things from the pulpit, mother! Why, you’d 
think I was good enough to say his prayers to, — yes, 
almost. And where he got the notion is more than I 
can say.” 

“My dear girl,” said mother, lifting my chin so 
that I could look straight at her face, and see its arch 
smile, “ my dear girl, can’t you make some allowance 
for a man in his state of mind? Mr. Fosdick has 
plenty of brains, but every man is foolish for once in 
his life; and if he utters a little nonsense to the girl 
he loves, she must try to forgive him.” 

‘Why, mother, is that the way they talk? Then 
I suppose Sally would have understood it! But to 
have him begin all at once to flatter me! Don’t laugh, 
mother, pray don’t! I thought really that love was 
something — something different.” 
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“ Ah, and what did you think it was ?” 

“T can’t tell; but not like this. Suppose you were 
a young man, mother, and went to somebody’s house, 
say father’s, to talk with the head of the family; and 
suppose there was a little girl there who always sat 
in the corner, with her knitting —not a pretty girl 
either—and she answered ‘yes’ or ‘no’ when you 
spoke to her; would you think you were acquainted 
with that little girl? And how can you love people 
_ tillyou’re first acquainted ? That’s what puzzles me.” 

“You are thinking of friendship, my daughter. 
Love is another matter, quite, and is founded on fancy 
—often. We can’t account for fancy, and it won’t 
be profitable to discuss it with a child like you.” 

‘No, ma’am.” How young I felt! 

“But this Pll say, Elizabeth; if a man like Mr. 
Fosdick is drawn toward you, you may reckon it a 
high honor, and not be hasty to say him nay. I under- 
stand you-gave him no answer ?” 

“T tried to say ‘no,’ mother, but he would not listen. 
He kept on talking, and only stopped at last as Master 
Prescott walked by. And, mother, that’s the dreadful 
part of it.” 

“What? That Master Prescott saw you?” 

“No; that Mr. Fosdick went off thinking I loved 
him. He wouldn’t believe me; he thought I didn’t 
know.” 

“And there he may be right, my daughter. At 
any rate, it is but fair for me to tell you he talked © 
with me at the offset ” — 

“With you, ma’am? And you were willing? Oh, 
this is dreadful, dreadful!” cried I, throwing myself 
on the floor in an agony of tears. 
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Mother did not speak for a minute. 

“ How is this, my dear? You’ve no antipathy to 
the parson ? ” | 

‘Yes, ma’am; I have now. I liked him well enough 
before; but now, I never want to see his face again.” 

“Why, Elizabeth !” said mother in a grieved tone. 

“You haven’t told father ? ” 

“ Not yet; but Mr. Fosdick knows he can éounes on 
his consent.” . 

“And that he can,” I thought. “But what can 
Elizabeth count on if she slights the parson?” I 
shuddered at the bare idea. 

‘You won’t believe me, mother,” said I, carried 
away by my strong feeling to say more to her than I 
ever would have thought I could, “ you won’t believe 
me; but the moment that man began to talk to me I 
felt a chill upon me and a shrinking; and if he had 
not been a minister, I believe I should have run away. 
Oh, can you forgive me, when you and father would be 
so pleased, and I know it’s so great an honor ? ” 

“‘ Klizabeth,” answered mother gravely, “don’t ask 
my forgiveness. It would be a strange woman who 
would want her daughter to marry against her will! 
Still, you may feel differently sometime, for surely 
there’s no one else? You’re so young, there are so 
few young men — there can be no one else ?” 

There was a faltering in her voice, as if at that 
moment some painful thought came to her. What 
was it? What could it be? A shadow of it—ifa 
thought can have a shadow — was about to visit my 
mind too; but I would not wait for it; x should never 
come.” 

“No,” cried I eagerly and in hot haste; “there is 
no one else.” 
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“That is right; that is what I thought; who else 
could there be ?” said she, in a tone of relief, as if 
she had just saved me from a peril, though of what 
nature I would not seek to know, 

“OQ ma’am, won’t Mr. Fosdick believe me some- 
time? I’m so glad you'll let me off!” 

She laughed a little. 

“Yes; he’ll believe you, when you’ve had time to 
think it over fully.” 

‘Think ? Tve thought too much already, ma’am. 
I durst not think another minute, Oh, if the clock 
could be put back for Davy and me to last Saturday 
night!” 

“ But, Elizabeth, this had to come. Remember you 
cannot be always a child.” 

“O mother, mother!” said I, burying my head in 
her lap, as if that would shelter me from the unknown 
ills of life which I felt were beating thick upon ine. 
“ Mother, if you’ll only speak to the parson for me ?” 

“ What shall I say ?” 

‘Say he’s a holy man, but he’s done great mischief; 
he’s clean destroyed my peace of mind forever.” 

‘Hush, Elizabeth, why will you excite yourself in 
this way, and talk so extravagantly ? ” 

“ Don’t you understand me, ma’am? How ean I 
ever have any more peace of mind, when father turns 
against me ? ” 

“ He’s not like to hear of this just yet, my daughter ; 
there’s no reason for the parson’s nentioning it.” Then 
in a hesitating tone, “ Perhaps I ought to tell him at 
once myself; my duty’s not quite clear to me.” 

‘“(Q mother, don’t say so, don’t!” | 

“ Wiy, child, he must know it sooner or later.” 
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“Yes; that was what I was afraid of, ma’am.” 

‘T never yet withheld any important matter from 
him, though I may have chosen my times and seasons.” 

‘And you'll choose them now? Oh, I do entreat 
you, ma’am!” | 

She paused a little. “Yes, Elizabeth, I will. It 
can’t be wrong to wait and let your mind” — 

I raised my head and shook it. 

“ As for that, ma’am, I can never feel any different 
to the parson, never, never, never!” 

Mother smiled and stroked my hair, just in Aunt 
Phyllis’s way. 

“A young girl never knows which way her heart 
will turn. But I can say this, God gives me the 
right: you shall decide for yourself, Elizabeth. And 
if it’s ‘no,’ instead of ‘yes,’ I’ll stand between you 
and your father.” 

“T knew you would, ma’am. I’ve known it ever since 
we've sat here,” said I, clasping her knees and kissing 
her. 

“‘7’m glad you’ve been able to talk tome. Sally’s so 
close-mouthed,” said she wistfully. “I knowlittle of 
her affairs but what I see for myself. Only onc 
thing’s assured with Sally: she’ll never go contrary 
to her father.” 

“You don’t mean that I would, ma’am ? ” 

“T hope not. You’ve always been aduteous daugh- 
ter.. But— you know yourself you’re more impetu- 
ous than Sally; you set your heart on things more. 
Maybe obedience would cost you dearer.” 

“ But if Sally were in my place, would she marry 
the parson, just to please father ? ” 

‘I can’t say ; perhaps so.” 
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“OQ mother, mother, how could she? There’s some- 
thing in me would not let me marry a man unless [ 
loved him better than the whole world, and next to 
Heaven.” 

‘Don’t be so sure. Girls don’t always know.” 

There was a slight quiver in her tone that brought 
back Aunt Phyllis’s words, — 

‘She thought she loved your father.” 

Had she been deceived then? I would not believe 
it; would not think it. | 

“Men don’t always know either, Elizabeth. [ve 
heard of their being embittered by some early disap- 
pointment, and afterwards — But a man does wrong 
in that case. He ought to know when he has no heart 
to give.” 

Her voice broke. She went on hurriedly, — 

“So don’t be too sure. “Tis wonderful how many 
people are strangers to their own hearts, even wise 
women, like Elizabeth Van Arsdale.” 

“T was foolish to speak so, mother, I know I was 
foolish. I may do the very thing you speak of; but 
oh, I’d rather die!” 

‘‘T am resolved my daughters shall not be influenced. 
And they sha’n’t be hurried, either,” said mother, 
with a long, softly breathed sish. ‘“ Marriage is a 
sacred thing, and brings many a trial, too. No 
woman should venture upon it without a deep and 
holy feeling that can bear her up through every- 
thing.” 

She paused a moment. 

“Don’t be afraid of your father, Elizabeth. And 
take plenty of time.” 

Then she rose and put her arms round me, while a 
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warm tear, and another, and another fell on my hair. 
I wished I could tell her how I pitied her. 

“This has brought us near together, and you don’t 
know how it comforts me, my daughter.” 

“Can that be so? Why, I thought we had been 
most doleful! Then J’ll come to you with all my 
predicaments, ma’am, if ’twill make you happy.” _ 

“T beg you will,” said she; and we laughed and 
cried together like two school-girls. I had no idea 
mother was so young in her feelings. 

“1’ll say no more to you on this subject till you 
come to me of your own accord; so now I must out 
with all that’s on my mind.” 

“Well, ma’am ?” 

“] don’t give up the parson yet, by any means.” 

“QO mother !” 

“But you may have misunderstood what I meant 
by a free choice. I only said your parents ought not 
to influence you; but I did not say you could marry 
against their consent, That’s another thing, Eliza- 
beth.” 

She seemed to wait for an answer. 

“No, ma’am,” said I. “I mean, yes, ma’am.” 

“ For instance, if your father was opposed to Mr. 
Fosdick ” — 

‘“‘ How I wish he was!” 

“Or some other young man; and you cared for that 
young man” — 

“T understand you, ma’am. I assure you I’ll take 
it to heart,” said I, not waiting for her to finish. 

And the more I think it over, the better I under- 
stand it. I’m free to marry Mr. Fosdick, for father 
approves. But no oneelse. There’s no one else I ever 
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saw, or am like to see, that father would approve. 
Well, yes; possibly Joseph Sage. But Joseph Sage 
cares not for me, thank Heaven, nor I for him! 

What then ? 

’Tis easy to comprehend. I can but think ’tis well 
for Betsey Gilman that she never set her heart on 
matrimony ! 
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XIX 
AMONG THE SPOTTED TREES 


Sept. 3. — Whatever comes, mother’s my best friend. 
She sat by the window tonight after supper, watching, 
I do believe, for Mr. Fosdick; and as he drew near 
the gate, with his light, springing step, she went forth 
to meet him, basket in hand, and they walked out to 
the garden together. 

Sally spied this as she stood by the looking- glass, 
fastening on a pink bow; and turning about, she said 
to me with a humorous a 

“Ah, Betsey, so you carry on your affairs by 
proxy ?” 

No one was in the room but David and Jonathan, 
so she was safe in her raillery ; but I walked the floor 
much disturbed. | 

“QO Sally, you’ve had so many ‘affairs,’ and have 
always managed them alone!” 

“To be sure I’m not learned in Greek, but the 
English language I can speak, I hope, so as to be 
understood.” 

“You unply that I can’t,” said I mightily ashamed. 
“At any rate, Mr. Fosdick won’t believe a word I say.” 

“No; his face looked uncommon bright as I just 
saw it through the window. And mother, what is she 
going to say to him, Bess? ” 

“T don’t know; I don’t know. Soinpthing to stop 
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proceedings, I hope. ’Tis what I’ve begged her to 
do.” 

“Does she believe you any more than the parson 
does?” returned Sally dryly. 

“Why not?” said I in despair. “’Tis all new to 
me that my word can’t be trusted.” 

“Don’t take it that way, Bess. We all know you're 
the truthfullest girl alive, with no intent to deceive. 
But how can you know your own mind ina minute, 
and you but a child ?” 

“ Yet trust me, I do, Sally. I know it by an unerr- 
ing intuition.” 

Sally smiled, and kissed my cheek. 

‘Don’t talk of intuitions, dear. You’re a sweet 
creature, and we all adore you ; but you’re too romanti- 
cal by far.” 

“What, I? <A girl who has never talked or even 
thought of lovers? I, who am likely to live single all 
my days?” 

“Yes, you; for ’tis only romantical people who talk 
of ‘unerring intuitions.’ I had an intuition one fine 
day myself, and it led me astray; so I’ve never har- 
bored another. But now let’s talk of the parson. 
Isn’t he pious enough ? ” 

“To be sure.” 

‘And handsome enough ? ” 

“A perfect model.” 

“ And an eloquent preacher. Come, what fault do 
you find ?” . 

‘None, Sally ; none whatever.” 

“ And father would be so proud and pleased.” 

“T know it.” 

‘And youre aware ’tis not every young man 
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would please him, while there are some he can’t 
abide.” 

“True, Sally.” 

“ And you’d never allow yourself to waste a thought 
on such as these ? ” 

“T hope not. Oh, no.” 

“Td not think it of you fora moment, Bess. But 
why so stubborn, then? Do you want better bread 
than’s made of wheat ? ” 

For I was slowly shaking my head, not aware I did 
so, till she looked at me. 

“Ts it not strange such gifts and learning should 
come from Cambridge college and go down to a little 
country girl ?” 

“Yes; I can’t understand it.” 

“Nor I neither, though I own you do have a pretty 
way, Bess; and there’s a deal in ways; more maybe 
than in looks,” with a side glance at the glass. “ At 
any rate, the parson’s at your feet; but you don’t 
seem a whit grateful, child.” 

“Grateful? Isthat my duty ?” 

“ You queer thing! Is your heart made of granite ? 
How would Patsey Greene feel in your place, or Polly 
Judkins, or any other girl in town ? ” 

“ But I didn’t want it so. ’Tis his own mistake.” 

“Mistake ? That’s yet to be proved.” 

Her mocking air hurt me. 

“Sally, my wisdom’s all been learned of you. Haven’t 
I heard you say a man begs a favor, not confers it, 
when he asks your hand in marriage ?” 

“Why, yes. At least, he so pretends.” 

“Yet you want me to be grateful! Ifit was Joseph 
Sage, now, you wouldn’t think I had a call to be 
grateful ? ” 
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She turned her head, giving me a view of her pretty 
left ear. 

“Joseph Sage? How came you tothink of him ?”. 

“His name came to me accidentally, I suppose, 
because he’s of the modest sort, not pretentious like 
the parson. *Iwould never occur to Joseph, would it, 
or any other man hereabouts, to expect one of Major 
Gilman’s daughters to be grateful for— for: such a 
thing ?” 

“J’ll warrant it wouldn’t,” said Sally with a gay 
laugh and toss of the head. 

“And if it occurs to Mr. Fosdick, that shows he 
hasn’t the right feeling, doesn’t it ?” 

“Why do you say that, Bess? Was aught lacking 
in the parson? Didn’t he huinble himself down to 
the ground before Queen Elizabeth ? ” 

“Oh, not that; he was too huinble, maybe.” 

“ What then ? ” 

‘¢ His talk was so wonderful! Almost as if he had 
written it out beforehand, and committed it to meim- 
ory.” 

Sally only laughed. 

“And he liked the sound of it so! He seemed to 
be listening. to his own words, and thinking how™ 
mnusical they fell! ” 

‘Nonsense, Bess ! ” 

‘“ But that wasn’t all. I wouldn’t have minded his 
eloquence, nor his enjoying it; ’twas something else: 
’twas his being so sure of me, Sally.” 

“Oh, you fancied it.” 

“Asif he were saying to himself, ‘How she must 
wonder at my condescension! And, indeed, I, James 
Fosdick, do wonder at it myself !’” 
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“T might laugh at you, but I won’t,” said Sally with 
great kindness. “It’s only his grand way that belongs 
to the pulpit, and follows him everywhere. Why, he 
couldn’t ask for a piece of cucumber, without making 
you feel your inferiority.” 

(The folk here mostly say cowcumber ; that was what 
Sally referred to.) 

At that moment the front door opened, and Mr. 
Fosdick entered with mother, scaring the little boys 
stiff, so they scattered right and left the kernels of 
red and yellow corn, with which they were playing 
“fox and geese.” 

Mr. Fosdick was very pleasant, but stood a little on 
ceremony, I thought. He talked chiefly to Sally, 
which was nothing out of the common; and ’twas she 
who opened the door for him when he took leave; so 
there was no opportunity for me to speak to him apart; 
nor did he seem to wish it. 

He understands, mother says, that I’m to have time 
to think; and he regrets he was so precipitate the 
other day. ’Twas Davy’s affair threw him off his 
guard; he ought to have approached the subject by 
degrees, remembering I might not know my own mind, 
being so young. 

So young? I begin to weary of my youth! Not 
know my own mind? Maybe he thinks I have none 
yet, or only a rudimentary morsel of one, as an infant 
has! In that case, some years must be allowed for 
growth. 

Well, if he chooses to put himself upon waiting, 
so be it. He would not take his answer when I gave 
it, and now I’ll not force it upon him again, till he’s 
ready to receive it. 
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Sept. 7.— Two encounters today, both unlooked 
for. Sally and I did a famous baking this forenoon 
(Saturday), and after dinner I bethought me that some 
of our dainties ought to go to old Granny Vaughan, 
and asked mother if I might ride over with a basket- 
ful, as there’s a good bridle-path to the Vaughan 
neighborhood through the spotted trees. Davy, who 
was running bullets in a mould, looked up, and asked 
if he could ide behind me ? 

“Me too!” cried out Jonathan from the back door, 
where he was scouring knives in the sand. 

“Old Gray can’t carry three,” said mother; and 
Sally said the same with a laugh, as she put a paper 
of double fine tea and some Brewster’s chocolate into 
the basket. . 

The little fellows both looked so disappointed, that 
I pleaded with mother to let me borrow Aunt Phyllis’s 
horse, and ride double with Jonathan, while Davy 
could follow on old Gray. 

She consented; and I was soon riding forth on 
Zylph, little Jonathan behind me with one arm about 
my waist, and the other holding the basket, while 
Davy on old Gray brought up the rear, with Jek dan- 
’ cing on all sides of us, and embroiling himself with 
various other dogs before we turned outof the village. 
It was a pretty shaded ride beyond the clearings, with 
a brook gurgling near us most of the way; and the 
boys were in the gayest spirits, declaring they loved 
Bess beyond everything, and if they could do aught 
to please her, she had but to name it. | 

We came all too soon to the Vaughans’ —a low- 
roofed, weather-beaten log cabin, with a grand moun- 
tain view back of the house ; but young Mrs. Vaughan 
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gets little time to enjoy it. She was spinning under 
the trees, with half a dozen children around her, and 
the baby overhead fastened to the branch of a maple 
tree that swung slowly in the wind. 

“Land sakes, Betsey, is that you? Well, you’re 
the best girl in this township, and your book-larnin’ 
don’t spile you a mite. Here you,” to one of the 
children, “run into the house and give grandmarm 
these here things Betsey’s fetched; and mind you 
don’t eat none. My, don’t they smell good! We 
hain’t seen no pies here, nor yet no tea, for quite a long 
spell.” 

I told her she had a pretty green cradle for the 
baby, and laughed to watch the children rock him by 
pulling a string which dangled from a bough. I 
wanted to see sick old granny, and maybe comfort her 
abit; but Mrs. Vaughan did not ask me into the house. 
I dare say ’twas not fit to be seen. 

I rode away, wondering what life was good for with 
eleven children to rear, and hardly food enough to put 
in their mouths, and no time to look about this fair, 
fresh world, and feel the beauty of it dropping like 
balm on the heart ? It shames’ me every time Mrs. 
Vaughan thanks me for little favors, when I know if 
I was more self-denying I might do more. Now, the 
gauze ribbon on my summer bonnet was earned by 
spinning, it is true; but I might have turned and 
ironed my old ribbon, and saved the money to give 
away. Girls do like to look pretty, and Betsey sins, 
I fear, in too great daintiness; she can’t abear soiled 
things. 

As I was saying this to myself, and laughing 
quietly at a little memory that came to me, Mr. Fos- 
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dick approached us on horseback from the forest 
path. 

‘Well met,” said he, and halted to shake hands. 
‘I know that bountiful basket of yours, Miss Eliza- 
beth” (Jonathan was waving it like a flag), “and 
need not be told you have been on one of your missions 
of sweet and silent charity.” 

And before I could disclaim he added, — 

“May I ask what it is that so amuses you? For I 
saw you from the thicket of trees, and would like to 
laugh with you, if you'll permit me.” 

I am generally so awed by his manner that I can 
scarce answer a civil question; but now, being taken 
unaware, I said simply, — 

“?Pwas nothing, sir, but a little scene that came 
up before my mind of my childhood in Boston, and 
my going to school one morning in a clean, white 
frock ” — 

Here I paused for laughing, and he struck in, — 

“Fresh and dainty it was, I’ll be bound, or little 
Miss would not have worn it.” 

‘Well, I was naughty that day, sir,and the mistress 
took me by the arms and rubbed me up and down the 
inside of the empty fireplace till that new white dress 
I was so proud of was black as ink.” 

“The wretch! I can’t forgive her,” said Mr. Fosdick 
with a laugh in which Jonathan joined; but Davy 
had managed to get out of hearing, being deeply 
engaged in urging Auld Robin Gray round and round 
in a circuit. 

“That reminds me that I always like you best of 
all in white gowns, Miss Elizabeth, for then you 
embody my ideal of a lovely Puritan maiden.” 
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Here I had to pinch Jonathan’s naughty right hand 
to keep him from tickling me under the arm. 

“Tam glad, sir, you did not say a Pilgrim maiden.” 

“And why, may I ask? Don’t you lke the Pil- 
grims ? ” 

“A little, sir; but the Puritans better. They did 
not turn their backs on the Mother Church, as the Pil- 
grims did, you know; they only sought to purify it.” 

This changed the conversation, as I knew it would, 
and brought him back to his proper place, — theology. 

“ Ah, Miss Elizabeth, I must really talk to you soon 
about your Episcopal notions: I fear I am neglecting 
my duty,” said he very seriously. And soon after 
this we parted. 

“Well,” said Davy, as we resumed our ride, “I 
didn’t pester him any staying round in the way, did 
T, Dib?” 

“ You ought to have been here, though, to hear him 
talk,” cried little Jonathan, pushing me nearly over 
Zylph’s neck in leaning forward to laugh. 

“Children, children, what do you mean ? ” 

‘Oh, we know something, don’t we, Davy ? Who is 

it “‘humbles himself down to the ground before Queen 
Elizabeth ?’ ” 

“And her heart is ‘made of granite;’ and she’d 
rather marry Joseph Sage,” shouted Davy in a perfect 
gale. 

“Hush, boys, hush! You shouldn’t talk of things 
you do not understand.” 

“Oh, we do understand. You needn’t think children 
are fools,” said Davy, riding alongside me and looking 
up in my face roguishly; “but we won’t ever tell 
anybody, will we, Jon’than ?” 
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“No; not if she is good and don’t marry him; but 
if she goes and marries him, we’!] tell, so there! ” 

“ Don’t do it, will yon, Bess? I’d rather die first,” 
said Davy, patting my dress coaxingly. ‘ You won’t, 
will you, Bess? A man that calls out my name in 
meeting!” . 

“T thought you forgave him for that, Davy.” 

“Well, I do some, but a great deal I don’t. I for- 
give him enough to let him marry Sally, but not 
enough to let him marry you.— Why, who’s that 
a-horseback ? ” 

It proved to be Master Prescott on his way to 
Granny Vaughan’s with saddlebags and a sack of 
ground wheat; and he stopped to talk awhile. 

“J think the old lady needs a new kind of pill—a 
wheat-pill,” said he, smiling askance at Davy, who 
laughed outright, considering him a miracle of wit. 
“The old doctor gives her up; so there’s no harn, I 
suppose, in the young doctor’s treating her according 
to his own notions ? ” 

“No, sir; oh, no! you’ll cure her, same as you did 
Nammy, I’ll warrant,” cried Davy admiringly. 

“Nammy really thinks she owes her life to you, 
Master Prescott,” said I, glad’ the opportunity had 
come at last when I could tell him so. 

“Ah! does she think I helped her ?” he returned, 
a happy look dawning on his face. “’I'was Nature 
did it, not I. I only took care that Nature should 
not be interfered with, Elizabeth.” 

“Yes; you dropped the good physic and the bleeding 
and blistering; and it scared us all at the time; but 
since then we’ve come round to your way of thinking; 
that is, maybe not father, but the rest of us have. 
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Nammy was sinking, there’s no doubt of it, Master 
Prescott; but from the moment you came and en- 
eparaced: her, and made us open the windows and give 
her milk and broth and wine, she began to gain; and 
I do thank you for it.” 

He looked extremely pleased, but there was more 
on his mind to say, and he still lingered, slowly 
stroking Zylph’s forehead. 

“T’ve been talking with the minister and deacons 
about Tituba. Don’t you think they might let her into 
the church, Elizabeth ? ” 

“Yes: why not? Don’t they think she’s sincere ? ” 

“ Well, yes, they’ve no doubt as to that; but the 
poor thing is an Indian and ” — 

‘Can’t an Indian repent, I’d like to know ?” 

“To be sure; but Mr. Fosdick distrusts the Indian 
character, and thinks it wise to be very cautious. 
What if she aes fall from grace, he says, and go 
to drinking again ?’ 

“ What if he should fall himself, Master Prescott ? 
He’s human, I suppose ?” 

Master Prescott did not answer. Perhaps he was 
thinking, as well as I, of a cask of choice wine that 
the parson had just raceived from Boston, the second 
since he came to town. 

“More than that, James is appalled by her igno- 
rance. He says it will take at least two years to 
indoctrinate the woman thoroughly.” 

“TIndoctrinate her? Why, Master Prescott, he 
couldn’t do it if he should stand over her with a loaded 
gun ! {99 

Master Prescott smiled broadly. 

“James Fosdick is a great stickler for absolute 
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purity of doctrine. He wants every member of his 
church to be able to give a reason for the faith that is 
in him.” 

I looked at Davy, who was listening intently. 
Father has been laboring over him with the creed, 
and finds it up-hill work, trained though the boy has 
been from his youth. | 

“ The reason why I wanted to speak to you about 
this, Elizabeth, is that I thought you might possibly 
have” — he hesitated; “I’m sure you have —some 
influence with the minister.” 

Why did he say that? And why did the color 
mount to my face ? 

“T? Oh, no; don’t you know I’m what he calls a 
prelatist ? —a miserable Episcopalian ? ” 

“But I conclude he does not mind that now —if 
he ever did.” 

“ Ah, but he does, and says he is going to argue me 
out of it.” 

“Tt may take time,” said Master Prescott, studying 
me for a moment with a keen glance; then he added, 
coming back to the subject in hand, — 

“ But, Elizabeth, if you should try yourself to teach 
this poor squaw ” — 

“ Why, Master Prescott, I couldn’t make her under- 
stand the five points to save her life.” 

‘‘Do you suppose the disciples understood them ? 
Or, if they did, who instructed them ? I’m sure ’twas 
not our Lord, for he said it was enough to believe on 
Him. Let the five points go.” (What would Mr. 
Fosdick have said to that?) “But we mustn’t let 
Tituba get discouraged now she has learned to love 
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‘the white prayer.’ I know you’ll bear her in mind 
Elizabeth, in case I should go away.” 
“What! Are you going away? Oh, where?” 


But ’m not in the mood to write more to-night. 
I’ll drop the pen now and take it up again to-morrow. 
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XX 
A GOOD-BY 


Sept. 9. — He answered me, — 

“Maybe to Boston for a while to study with Dr. 
Warren.” | 

“Ah!” said I; so shocked and sorry for a minute 
that I could think of nothing else to say. 

“Dr. Warren is the best surgeon this side of Phila- 
delphia, all are agreed.” , 

“T’ve heard so.” 

And knowing Dr. Loring, my uncle, he consents to 
take me in.” 

“Dr. Loring, your uncle? Qh, yes.” 

“T think myself very fortunate. I’ve had it in 
mind for a year; but my peculiar relations with my 
aunt ” — | 

“Do you mean your Aunt Sukey Reynolds?” 
Though I knew he had but one aunt in the world. 
But I must needs make a little delay in his story, in 
order to collect my wandering thoughts. 

“Yes, my Aunt Sukey. She has been more than a 
mother to me. Poor woman! I wish I could take her 
with me,” said he in an unsteady tone. “That man,’— 
he never calls him “my uncle,” — “that man is very 
social in his store, they say, and mainly spends his 
evenings there; but at home he scarcely speaks. She 
would be happier alone.” 
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“He’s a statue of frozen vinegar,” cried I. “I 
remember how he looked when Dick made a bargain 
with him about tubs and barrels.” 

“ And to think of living always with such a man! 
You cannot wonder, Elizabeth, that my aunt is sad 
and moped. Will you go to see her now and then 
when I’m away? Not for my own sake—TI would 
not ask it for that, —but for the sake of humanity. 
I know you like to do good.” 

I promised him readily, though indeed I wished 
it had been for his own sake! 

“T will go often, if you think she would like it,” 
said 1; and my heart ached for her already. I knew 
how she would miss her boy. “But you won’t be 
long gone, Master Prescott ? ” 

“That will depend on many things. But [’m 
detaining you, Elizabeth. I'll see you again before I 
leave,” doffing his hat with a low bow. And we 
parted. 

It may have been some time before I spoke again, 
for the boys noticed my silence. 

“Why, Dib, you never looked up when I told 
you to see that red fox, and now he has run 
clean out of sight,” said little Jonathan regret- 
fully. 

“Are you sorry Master Prescott’s going off?” 
struck in Davy. “He likes you better’n anybody in 
this whole world; and I’ve known it — well, ’fore I 
knew about the minister.” 

“ Davy, Davy, you must not talk so. He is every- 
body’s friend, is Master Prescott, not my friend any 
more than yours and Jonathan’s, and I can’t have you 
say such things,” said I turning away, for the 
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boy’s words had taken hold of me, coming so unex- 
pected. 

‘“‘T didn’t mean to make you mad, Bess,” said Davy 
in a deprecating tone; “but I guess I can see thie 
way he looks at you out of his eyes. Never knew 
there was any harm in it neither. Thought you liked 
him too. I mean I did think so till I heard you say 
you liked Joseph Sage best.” 

These disconnected sentences followed one another 
like little streams shot gurgling out of a bottle, and, 
when the last one came, my gravity was nigh upset; 
but I replied so seriously that the poor lad still 
thought me angry. 

“David Gilman, never while you live do you let 
me hear another word like that about Master Pres- 
cott, — never, never, never ! ” 

“ Well, I won’t then; but I don’t see what you're 
crying for!” | 

“ Davy dear, — Oh, my dear, sweet, little Davy, I’m 
not crying; or, if I am, I didn’t know it. ’Iwas just 
a tear that came with a thought I had. But you sol- 
emnly promise ?” 

“Yes,” said Davy penitent and bewildered. ‘ Sober 
trne I promise —if you'll stop crying.” 

What was it ailed me? I don’t know, I don’t know! 

When we got home, I bathed my eyes and went up- 
stairs. But I couldn’t stay there alone. How I 
wish Davy hadn’t spoken so! Children are odd 
creatures, 

But I can’t stay alone. I dare not think. Master 
Prescott did look so sad. He laughed several times, 
but there was a false note in it. I can hear all he 
said over and over, and ’twas much more than lve 
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noted down. I can see how he looked. But it isn’t 
as Davy thought: Master Prescott knows better than 
that. It is never to be mentioned or even dreamed 
of for a moment, not for a moment! 

Sally says she is glad he is going away, for it is a 
constant embarrassment to be on such good terms with 
a person you can’t ask to the house. She hopes he’ll 
be gone a long while, and maybe settle in Boston for 
life, —though she would miss him,—or go to the 
Ohio country, which she thinks more likely. 

Sally is right, entirely right. J never saw anything 
like Sally’s reasonableness! I’ve often heard Master 
Prescott speak with interest of the Ohio country, 
that is now opening up to settlers; and it would be 
just like him to go out there without a penny in his 
purse, when he’s ready to practise. He believes in 
Benjamin Franklin’s motto: “To be thrown on one’s 
own resources is to be cast in the very lap of fortune.” 

At any rate, wherever he goes, he would accept no 
help from the Squire, even if it were offered. He 
says he scorns money that has been wrested unjustly 
from widows and orphans. 

Well, it is going to be a trial to his Aunt Sukey to 
part with him: I think of that a great deal. I shall 
certainly call on her sometimes of a lonesome evening. 
I promised it — in the name of humanity. 

What did Master Prescott mean by saying he should 
see me again? When and where? I’d like to speak 
to him about some of the girls I knew in Boston, 
and send a letter to Fediah Curtis, with a bit of 
needlework as a token of my remembrance, and to 
bring him acquainted with her. 

But no, I won’t see him: better not. It’s a poor 
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privilege to say good-by, and we'll omit it. Not 
that it’s of any consequence. Not that he would 
much mind parting with me, or I with him. *I'would 
be the foolishest thing if we did mind; we’re only 
the most ordinary friends. But I hate last words; 
and then I’m so weak about crying. We shall meet 
in the singing-gallery a Sunday, —that’s day after 
tomorrow, — and I can hurry away, and give him no 
time for speech. I[’ve always thought it hardly 
right, the way all we young folk chat in the gallery 
between meetings. 

“Betsey,” said Nammy Gilman tonight, as I sat 
on a stool beside her in the corner, “’twill all clear 
itself in time, and he’s in no hurry neither.” 

Who was in no hurry? I naturally thought of 
Master Prescott, and wondered if he had put off 
going for a week longer. 

‘‘No, dearie; the parson’s young and can wait.” 

Oh, that was it, — Chief Baron Fosdick ! 

‘IT don’t want you to-tell me more’n what you’re 
a mind to. Only I do hope you won’t take Sally 
into ’count, in making up your mind.” 

“Sally? Why should I?” 

“I’m glad to hear you speak so, Betsey. I knowed 
you never thought of the thing!” exclaimed dear 
Naminy triumphantly. “Sally’s used to ’tention, and 
was mebbe deceived some by the minister’s coming 
here so much. So ’twas well he spoke out, for now 
she’ll be clear and free, —I see it a’ready,—and her 
heart’s never been in it, Betsey.” 

‘Never, never,” said I. “I’m sure of it.” 

“But I felt obleeged to name it to you, for I 
told Richard I would. He took up the notion you'd 
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be afeared of hurting Sally’s feelings. He said 
.Betsey’d break her own heart, rather’n hurt Sally’s 
feelings.” 

“Who told Richard about it? How does every- 
body find out? Does he want me— does he want 
him — in the family ?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Richard says he wants Betsey contented, that’s 
all he wants. And that’s all we any of us want, 
dearie.” : | 

“Not father, Nammy! He wouldn’t say _ that. 
Tell me, does father know ?” 

“Like enough: he can’t help a-knowing. But he 
ain't a-going to say anything, though. He ain’t a 
man to persecute his children.” 

“But he wants his children to see as he does, 
Nammy, and think as he does. And oh, when they 
can’t!” 

She rested her gentle old eyes searchingly on me 
for a full half-minute. Whatever others may think, 
I’m sure Nammy and Aunt Phyllis see and under- 
stand that I’ve not a wavering thought about the 
parson. 

“ Every bird builds its own nest in its own way. I 
never had no thought of interfering, Betsey. Only 
Richard wanted me to name it to you” — 

“T’m glad you did, Nammy.” 

‘And I sha’n’t never say no more. Only I want 
you not to fret: ’twill all clear itself in time.” 

No doubt it will; but I’m sorry, sorry, sorry, that 
I can’t please father. 

Sept. 15.—Sunday evening. We had a most im- 
pressive discourse this forenoon on the vanity of 
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human wishes. It has soberized me a little. Look- 
ing from the singing-seats at Mr. Fosdick, as he stood 
in the pulpit, I thought of the poetic comparison, “as 
handsome as Endymion on Mount Latmus,” and 
wondered, “ Does he know what a fine appearance he 
presents ?” then chid myself for the question, since 
his mind is, no doubt, too firmly set on things above 
to harbor worldly thoughts. 

A few weeks ago his beauty awed me, as if it 
belonged to another sphere ; but I’m less reverential 
or less frightened of him lately, — that is, in one way 
I am. i 

Surely he is not the half-angelic being I used to 
think him; if he was, could he ever have stooped so 
low as to care for little Betsey Gilman? He’s 
human, is Parson Fosdick, and mayhap has a fault or 
two, hid behind the ruffled cambric on his bosom: 
I know Master Prescott would say so. At any rate, 
_ there’s something in his manner that grows different 
nowadays — something that much disquiets me when 
I meet him. 

He called yesterday afternoon to say a word about 
the singing, and I sped out of the back door, as I saw 
him coming, and ran over to the other house, and 
waited — ’twas full two hours —till I saw him pass 
up the street, and when he was fairly out of sight I 
ventured home again. 

“ Why, where were you?” said Sally. “The par- 
son has been here, and we hunted the house all over. 
I know you were in the foreroom just before he 
knocked.” 

“T’ve been talking with Aunt Phyllis about that 
jockey pattern,” said I, not daring to look Sally in 
the face. 
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But I know I was right to run away, for she or. 
mother, one or both, would have forced me to see the 
parson; and I will not, will not, will not be coerced! 
How old are you, Betsey Gilman? Speak up! Are 
you a child, as they would fain make it out? Don’t. 
deceive your elders when you can help it; but run 
away every time you see the parson coming: ’tis. 
your privilege; and be thankful for it you’re so spry ! 

Well, to go back to the sermon. No doubt that 
soberized me, as I said. *I'was on the transitory 
nature of everything below, and made me feel like a 
drop of soapy water blown into a bubble and on the 
point of collapsing 
- And then when Master Prescott contrived to say 
to me as we rose to sing, “I’m going tomorrow, Eliza- 
beth,” I was so afloat that I scarce knew whether we. 
were keeping common or compound time, and struck 
a false note ere I was aware. | 

It is a small matter to me whether he goes or not; 
but you do get used to friends you’ve long known;. 
and, besides, the singing won’t seem natural without. 
Master Prescott. | 

“That was an excellent sermon,” said he to me at 
intermission-time, as we were leaving the gallery. 

“Yes.” 

And then, as if there were something more he 
must say, yet felt at a loss how to bring it on, he 
added, — 

“You know I’ve wondered before now at James’s 
dogmatic way of expressing himself in some things, 
_-——not using much Scripture in confirmation of his. 
points ” — 

“IT know you have,” said I, as he hesitated. 
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“But maybe sometime,” —he paused again, — 
“maybe the time will come when your influence ” — 

I did not know what he meant, or was trying to 
‘gay; and he saw this, I suppose, from the way in 
which I looked up at him; for he caught my hand as 
we passed down the stairs and said ina low voice, — 

“© Elizabeth, is it to be?” 

“Ts what to be?” 

Though at that very moment his meaning flashed 
upon me, even before he added, “ You and — James.” 

I might have feigned to misunderstand if he had 
not been going away, I suppose it would have been 
more maidenly; but now I answered, and was glad 
to do it, — 

‘No, never,” in a clear tone. 

I had often wondered what he thought when he 
passed us that morning at the wash-tub; and it is not 
fair that an old friend like Master Prescott should 
labor under a misapprehension, particularly when he 
is leaving us to be gone so long. 

As I spoke it was wonderful to see how his face 
brightened. I am sure he has no cordial liking for 
his cousin James, and was glad to know “it was not 
to be.” But I hurried straight away and joined Sally, 
I can’t tell why. “Twas not that I took alarm at 
that bright look. There’s no danger of Master Pres- 
cott’s forgetting father, or of my forgetting him 
either. And, even setting father one side, there’s no 
danger of old friends, like Master Prescott and me, 
ever becoming more than friends. I’m not so silly 
as to think of that, since mother has explained to me 
the peculiar nature of love, which I never really un- 
derstood before. 
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“ Love is another matter quite from friendship,” — 
I’ve treasured her words carefully, —“ love is founded 
on fancy often. Wecan’t account for fancy, and it 
won't be profitable ” — ete. 

Now, if there’s one thing I’m sure of, it is that 
Master Prescott has a solid friendship for me, and I 
the same for him, founded on like tastes and opinions ; 
and there’s nothing in it that can’t be accounted for. 
He never had a fancy for me, norI for him; we’re 
too well acquainted for that, and neither of us roman- 
tical. 

It would be terrible, really terrible, if it were other- 
wise. I should die of grief, to find my heart go forth 
to a man my father disapproves! 

I had no more speech with Master Prescott, not a 
word, except that we both said good-by this after- 
noon. He shook hands with Sally and then with me, 
and held my hand long enough to add, as she walked 
forward, “ God bless you, Elizabeth !” 

I am glad he saidit; I’m sure God heard him. 

Oh, it would be more than I could bear if I cared 
as I might care for Master Prescott’s leaving this 
town ! 

Sept. 18.—It’s monstrous dull here, and I don’t 
blame Mr. Fosdick for complaining of it. I’ve been 
feeling today as if everything has come to an end, 
and nothing more is ever like to happen. It has been 
sultry hot, but tonight the weather has changed for 
the cooler: the dogmatical crickets and katydids are 
keeping up the old controversy, which I hate, and the 
nine o’clock bell is just ringing with a mournful 
sound. Mother has been most tender of me all day, 
saying I’m pale and silent, and bidding me not fret 
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about the parson, though I’ve not thought of him for 
twenty-four hours, and so I told her. All’s well with 
the world, and all’s well with me; only one doesn’t 
feel the same every hour and minute. 

Sept. 19.— Aunt Phyllis is a great comfort when 
one is moped. We’ve been reading the “ Vicar of 
Waketield ” together, which is very entertaining; and 
then made acall on Tituba. She inquired eagerly 
for Master Prescott, and “hoped the Great Spirit 
look after um sharp, fetch um safe home.” 

This evening, returning from Madam’s, I met Rich- 
ard and Harriot Sage by our gate. “Oh, it’s Bess,” ~ 
said Richard. “ Waitabit. You’re not to speak of it, 
Bess, but I think of going to Boston next month.” 

To Boston! And he had told Harriot first! 

“Why, Dick, what put that in your head? Has 
Master Prescott found anything there for you to do ? ” 

“No; why should he? I never asked him. I’m 
going on another trading voyage, Bess—if I can 
manage the Squire.” 

The moon shone full and I saw an alert look on 
his face; but I said doubtfully, “ What will he let 
you have that’s worth taking to Boston? You can’t 
have beaver-skins avain.” 

“Something as good, I hope,” was all the answer 
he made: and I hurried into the house, for the wise 
sinile on Harriot’s face was hard to bear. 

Sept. 17. —I went to the Squire’s last night — for 
humanity’s sake. ’I'was maybe the second time in my 
life I had called there; but Mrs. Reynolds said she 
had been looking for me, and was extremely glad to 
see me. 

“ Bryce said he knew you would come, for you have 
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a heart for old ladies; and I hear the same of you 
from everybody.” 

She calls herself an old lady, though she’s not far 
from mother’s age and pretty still, with many fine 
wrinkles and a patient smile about the mouth. 

She sat in a cambric loose gown and rich silk petti- 
coat and spotless turban, crying over some of her 
boy’s old clothes, which she was patching to give 
away to the Indians. 

“Tt’s pretty lonesome here of an evening, with 
nobody to speak to,” said she, rising and wiping her 
eyes. “Take this chair, dear; ’tis the one Bryce 
always sits in: I’d like to see you in it.” 

And then she prattled on in a low, pleasant mono- 
tone about her boy, who was always moiling away at 
his books, but loved his Aunt Sukey near him, and 
never counted it an interruption to hear her talk. 

“He’s just like his mother, always ready with a 
smile. Not that he favors her any in features, for 
sister Ann was an angelical creature, and the Salem 
folk used to stop in the street to gaze after her.” 

“Did she live inSalem, madam? ‘That was father’s 
native town.” 

“To be sure, dear, and Ann’s and mine. The Gil- 
mans and Lorings lived just three doors from one 
another.” | 

And I had never heard of it before ! 

“Yes; my father came to Maine in ’66, — Colonel 
Jabez Loring —he has long been dead. Brought his 
family here in the spring; and in the fall your father 
followed to look up a claim.” 

“Followed? ” What did that mean? Not that 
he followed her sister Ann ? 
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“Your father was left an orphan, you know, quite 
young. He was a stirring young man, and wanted a 
freehold. He made a cut-down the next spring — Oh, 
well, that was long ago. Is your father in good 
health? J only see him at meeting; but then it’s 
always, ‘How do you do, Sukey?’ and a cordial 
hand-shake. He’s not one to forget old friends.” 

Still, I have never heard him speak of Mrs. Reynolds, 
and, as for her husband, — 

The good lady insisted on taking me about the 
house to show me her keepsakes ; — patchwork quilts, 
samplers, books, and trinkets without number. Among 
them was a beautiful coverlet woven in love-knots 
by her sister Ann. She seems to dwell in the past, 
and enjoys recalling it. She did not know, as I fol- 
lowed her about, that my mind was over-full of strange 
questions which I dared not ask. No hint did she 
give of any long-past tenderness between her sister Ann 
and Nathan Gilman, and but for little whispers I had 
heard before I should never once have thought of it. 

She had no new treasures to show, except some pic- 
tures on the wall that her boy brought home last spring. 
One was of the good ship Endeavor, in which Captain 
Cook made his first voyage around the world; an- 
other was of the Federal Convention in Philadelphia: 
a venerable group in arm-chairs, and under it the 
words : — 


‘* These thirty-eight great men have signed a powerful deed, 
That better times to us shall soon succeed.” 


While I studied these pictures, she fluttered about, 
and I soon saw there was something else she thought 
better worth my attention. 
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‘Look here, Miss Betsey, yon haven’t noticed this 
motto over the chimney-piece. How do you like 
ite 

It was in gilt letters and set in anoak frame. “ Ué 
migraturus habita.” 

“That means ‘ Live as if about to depart.’ But you 
read Latin. How do you like it ?” she repeated anx- 
lously. 

“Very much.” 

“Bryce said you would. He said if you called and 
liked it, ’d better give it to you.” 

“Tome? Did he say that?” 

“Yes; it’s one he bought for me, but my husband 
does not like anything but plain English, so it must 
come down,” said she with that sad, patient little 
smile. “If you like the motto, Miss Betsey, Id 
count it a favor to have you accept it.” 

I assured her I should prize it highly; and she 
wrapped it for me in papers, and when [I left at eight 
o’clock I took it with me, promising to come again 
and often, for she declared my call had heartened her 
wonderfully. 

I had gone but a few steps when I met the parson, 
who turned and asked leave to accompany me home. 

When I make my next visit to Mrs. Reynolds, Ill 
be sure to take one of the children with me. 
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XXI 
THE PARSON PERSISTS 


Sept. 20.—I.was surprised to have father praise 
me so for going to see that “ good, unhappy woman.” 

“Take my duty to her next time you call,” said he. 
“She never did but one wrong thing that ever I knew 
of, and that was marrying Mike Reynolds. I never 
understood it.” 

What was it Wealthy Blowers said to me about that 
marriage? “The Squire cheated her to start with.” 
I wonder how he cheated her ? 

I’ve hung the motto between the east windows, 
where it catches the eye on entering; and father’s 
pleased with it, and pleased that Mrs. Reynolds 
should have given it to me. I said nothing about her 
having been put in mind of it by Master Prescott. 
Was it wrong not to tell him ? 

Sept. 23.—I called again on Mrs. Reynolds, who 
tells me Bryce is boarding with Dr. Warren on Beach 
Street, not far from grandsir’s old house, which was 
burned in the great fire. He studies hard, but the 
doctor’s wife is introducing him to pleasant young 
people, — Fediah Curtis is one, —and he seems well 
content in Boston. 

“Tell your father how happy ’tis for him there. 
I know he’ll be glad.” 

I looked up surprised, and met her cheerful, unsus- 
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pecting glance. Plainly she never heard of father’s 
prejudice; and all the more do I respect Master 
Prescott for not informing her. 

“T make no doubt he’ll stay away a year. I'll try 
my best not to break down under it; and you must 
help me bear it, Betsey.” 

That I will; but a whole year! How hard for 
her! , | 

Sept. 25. —‘So summer-like that even the trees are 
cheated. An apple-tree on Jubilee Hill has one 
bough gushing over with sweet, white blossoms, and 
I brought home a branch to Nammy. Sally had just 
been walking on the hill with Joseph Sage, but never 
noted the apple-blossoms. Where were her eyes ? 

“Sally,” said I very innocently, “you and Joseph 
walk out often together. Don’t you think ’twould 
be well to let him know your feeling against widow- 
ers ?” 

She colored in her beautiful way, her whole face 
glowing like a blush rose. ‘There’s an odds in wid- 
owers, as you know, you little rogue.” 

“But there was no odds last spring, Sally. You 
hated them, every one.” 

‘“?*Twas your mistake,” said she, with an arch little 
toss of the head. “I said I’d be no man’s second 
choice, Bess; or that was what I meant to say.” 

“Oh, was that it? So Joseph cared for you 
before ? Poor Zephalinda!” 

“Yes, he for me, and 1 for him as I think now; 
only I was the foolishest little thing, Bess, and did 
not know my own mind. Twas the time I had the 
‘unerring intuition’ I told you of, lke yours for the 
minister.” 
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“Pray don’t speak of that! But you were not 
pleased last spring with Joseph’s visits. You hoped 
that speech of father’s had driven him away ?” 

“ How do you know what I hoped, child? Perhaps 
I was frightened a little; or perhaps I had a pass- 
ing thought of some one else,” said Sally, with a 
breezy laugh. “Mind you, I’m not sentimental. I 
leave that to Joseph; he has sentiment enough for 
both of us.” 

Seeing her so frank, I seized the opportunity to 
ask, — 

“Ts it a betrothal, Sally? Are you sure you love 
the man ? ” 

“That’s not the way to put it, Bess. ’Tis he that 
loves me; ’tis he that’s betrothed, not I. As for me, 
I’m free a little longer. Do you think I’ll give up 
the privilege of breaking another heart or two before 
I settle down to prosy marriage ?” 

With that she laughed again, and swept me a 
courtesy. 

“Oh, you pretty, naughty creature! You wouldn’t 
trifle with a good man like Joseph Sage ?” 

‘ And why not, you straight-laced little Bess? He 
enjoys being trifled with. What a dull life he would 
lead in that big house with only Harriot, if it weren’t 
for my trifling!” 

I laughed; there was no resisting her. 

“Tf you must have plain English, though, I may 
marry him—sometime. There’s no obligation: still, 
I may. I never saw a man [ liked any better” — 

“ Now, Sally!” 

‘Or half so well. So there!” 

I was satisfied then. Sally hates to be serious, but 
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her heart is as true as ever beat, and Joseph is to be 
envied. 

But to think of our house without Sally! I’ve 
seen of late that mother is already looking to me in 
little ways she never thought of a year ago; and I’m 
sure she will be reconciled to her second daughter’s 
remaining single, though the elder one’s place can 
never quite be filled. I feel as old as Aunt Phyllis, 
thinking of what’s to come. And then there’s 
Richard — 

Oct. 3. —I was in the garden last evening, covering 
a rosebush for fear of frost, though we’ve had it 
warm till now, when I heard a deep, mellow voice at . 
my elbow say, — | 

‘ Good-evening, Miss Elizabeth.” 

It is the third time he has pursued me to the garden 
lately. “One may fight an enemy,” thought I, “and 
so an end; but a lover —it grows tedious.” | 
“Tt is somewhat sharp tonight, and we may have 
a slight frost, but it can scarcely harm your rose- 
bushes,” said Mr. Fosdick. 

“This is a young bush, sir: set out only last May, 
and needs tender care.” 

“Which, without doubt, it will have. I wish 
Elizabeth were as tender of everything as she is of 
flowers.” This with eyes upon my drooping face. ~ 
‘As she is of flowers and children; as she is, indeed, 
of everything and every one in the wide world, except 
the man who loves her best.” — 

‘“?Tis a lovely rose,” said I in stupid haste, not 
looking up: “one Master Prescott gave me last 
spring out of his garden.” 

“Ah!” said he, in a changed tone, “is that the 
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charm it bears? Would you have cherished it as 
carefully if it had been my gift, Elizabeth ? ” 

What doting foolishness! Jealous of his cousin! 
Who could have thought it of a parson ? 

‘“ But you never gave me a rosebush,” I answered ; 
then added quickly, “Have you heard from Master 
Prescott lately ?” Thinking to myself the while, — 

“If that name is an alarum to you, sir, it shall be 
sounded often.” 

“T hear he is well,” answered Mr. Fosdick, as we 
walked toward the house. “Do you know what 
church he attends ?” 

“No, sir; only surely not the church of England,” 
I replied, hoping this would remind him to lecture 
nie on the subject of episcopacy; but he carefully 
avoided it, which I consider a clear shirking of duty. 

“Bryce is a critic of all creeds,” said he, as we 
entered the parlor. “Nothing quite suits him; he 
ealls for reforms in everything, — religion, politics, 
medicine. What will be the end of such revolution- 
ary notions ?” 

“Still, it’s by revolutions the world moves, sir.” 

“Yes, by regular revolutions in its true orbit, not 
by flying off into space, and upsetting the ordering 
of all the spheres.” 

‘What does that mean, sir? One would think 
Bryce Prescott was a comet ora meteor. What has 
he done that is wild or strange ?” 

I stood holding my bonnet by its strings, forgetting 
to offer a chair. 

“You say he wants reforms in religion, politics, 
and medicine; and surely, Mr. Fosdick, you can’t 
deny they’re needed ? You don’t think the best has 
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been done already, and there is no room for improve- 
ment ? ” 

“Far from it. I am a great believer in progress, 
Elizabeth ; but young men like Bryce should rever- 
ence authority —they must reverence authority,” 
inclining his head, and swaying himself to and fro 
as if he were standing in the pulpit. “As for medi- 
cine, what can a mere student like him know of that ? 
It would certainly become him to express himself 
with less freedom concerning the methods of his 
betters.” ° 

This may be true, but I would not admit it. 

“For example, what he says of blood-letting. "Who 
can have confidence in a man who would allow his 
patients to die of plethora? But, fortunately, he 
will forget these foolish notions after more study; at 
least, I hope so. He has handsome talents, for all 
, his arrogance.” : 

“His arrogance!” Mr. Fosdick was not the one 
to use that word, and but for his cloth I would have 
resented it. 

‘Master Prescott is self-respecting, sir,’ I said, 
trying to speak calmly; “but I never called him 
arrogant, never!” 

He looked at me attentively. 

“ Ah, Miss Elizabeth, what have I said to call up 
that fine color to your cheeks, that sparkle to your 
eyes? I was not aware you were such an ardent 
champion of my cousin Bryce.” 

*T was odd to hear him speak in that way. Almost 
anxiously, as if not full sure of Betsey Gilman, after 
all. ‘Well done so far,” thought I amused, and said 
aloud, — 
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“Mr. Fosdick, he is my friend; he has been my 
teacher. ’Tis unjust to eall him arrogant, merely 
because he thinks more than most people, and is 
over-bold sometimes to tell his thoughts.” 

“Oh, it’s the word ‘arrogant’ that hurts you! 
And you may think, too, I take an unfair advantage 
to say it of him in his absence. But I assure you 
I meant no ill. I have used the same word to his 
face, and he has thrown it back at me without mercy,” 
said Mr. Fosdick with a frank smile, which I returned, 
feeling rather ashamed of my heat. How often I 
mourn my hasty temper! * 

“My cousin Bryce and myself never stood on much 
ceremony, as you know. Our ‘Aunt Sukey,’ as he 
ealls her, brought him to New York when he was ten 
years old and I nine; and we were there together a 
year at our grandfather’s, and then again a few months 
after we were fully grown. But we always disagreed, 
being too much alike perhaps,” added he condescend- 
ingly, as if ’twere too great honor to his cousin to 
admit it. There’s not.the faintest resemblance, but 
he would take it as a compliment if I said so. I 
fear I am losing a little my reverence for the 
clergy ! | 

“?Tis pleasant to hear Elizabeth defend her friends,” 
said he, dropping his voice softly. “If I could believe 
she would so defend me in my absence! Would she, 
think you, Elizabeth ?” : 

What could I say? Why will not Mr. Fosdick | 
confine himself to theology ? He appears to poor 
advantage making pretty speeches, for he overdoes 
the matter quite. | 

“ Would she, “Elizabeth ?” 
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“1d never hear my minister assailed,” I answered, 
tying my bonnet-strings in three hard knots. 

“ We're not talking now of ministers, but of friends 
and — lovers.” 

Alas, ’twas coming! 

“Forgive me, sir; will you be seated? I forgot to 
ask you.” 

“Thank you; now, this is very pleasant. You’re 
growing less afraid of your minister, I fancy. Do 
you know I never saw a girl so shy as you were last 
spring? I could get no nearer to you than to a bird 
fn a tree.” 

‘“‘ Are you the one to tame a wild bird ?” thought I. 

“T came here evening after evening, and not a word 
did I hear from you save in answer to a question; do 
you know it?” 

“Yes, sir.” | 

“You looked up at me timidly, with those lovely, 
brown eyes, as you look at me when I am in the 
pulpit. But I felt the beauty of the soul that spoke 
from those eyes. I was resolved from the first to 
woo and win you, Elizabeth.” 

I sat speechless again now, and blushing under his 
gaze. | 

‘“ What’s in the heart will out; and I spoke too 
soon and frightened you. Was it not so?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T saw my mistake at once; but it can’t have been 
a fatal one. You’ll give me time to retrieve it?” 

Just now he’d seemed not quite sure of: me; but 
that was forgotten, and he was again as confident as 
ever. Something decisive must be said, and he must 
be made to believe it. 
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“Mr. Fosdick,” said I, my voice shaking with 
fright. 

“Go on,” returned he reassuringly; and would 
have taken iny hands, but I clasped them behind 
me. 

“Mr. Fosdick, ’tis dreadful you should be so deceived 
in this matter, but indeed it is you who deceive your- 
self.” 

“How so? I am only waiting patiently till your 
heart shall speak.” . 

“Tt has spoken, sir.” 

“No, no, not yet; you are mistaken. Do not tell 
me what you think it says, Elizabeth. I will not 
hear it.” | 

A novel mode of love-making this, to ask a young 
woman a question, yet not allow her to answer it! 

Like mother’s tying up little Eve’s mouth, to pre- 
vent her talking too much, poor baby ! 

“But, Mr. Fosdick, you must listen to me. Remem- 
ber, ’in no longer a child.” 

“ Not a child, dear Elizabeth, oh, no, but still very 
young. I dare not let you speak yet. I know the 
power a spoken word might have on you. How it 
might impress you till it seemed to you to be true.” 

‘But it is true, sir. My heart’s against you. I’ve 
said it, and it’s true.” 

“No, no, not true. Stay a minute. I choose that 
you shall not speak. Wait two months longer.” 

Here there was a sound of childish feet in the 
entry, and Mr. Fosdick rose and walked to the table 
as David entered, followed by Jonathan. 

After that he spent a long evening here in the best 
of spirits. 
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I am tain to be angry at such assurance; while 
Sally of course makes merry over it. 

‘Most men beg hard for an answer,” she says, 
“while Mr. Fosdick won’t take it at any price. I 
doubt he’s not the husband for you, Bess. He’s 
bound to be king and ruler.” | 

I am glad to hear her say it; but what thinks 
father, I wonder, of the way matters go on? His 
eyes have ever an inquiring look, though he asks not 
a question. Poor, dear father! How gladly would I 
pleasure him in this! Nochild of his has ever failed 
to meet his wishes; and I like it not that the first to 
cross him should be Betsey. 

Oct. 5. — As I stood by the window last night and 
heard Post Hackett’s horn in the distanee, I did have 
a wish that somebody, I scarce cared who, had writ 
me a letter, though I expected nothing more in our 
nail than the Falmouth Gazette; and indeed ’twas 
all that came. But it seems there was something 
special in grandsir’s mail; for Aunt Phyllis ran over 
this morning with a very happy face, to say they had 
just learned of an unexpected turn in grandam’s 
business-affairs, which would require one of the family 
to make a visit to Boston before winter. 

‘Father couldn’t go, nor mother; so the lot falls 
on me,” said Aunt Phyllis; “and, Elizabeth, your 
‘grandmother sends me over with her compliments 
and asks if you would like to go with me some weeks 
from now at her expense ?” 

“ Have pity on your aunt,” said mother, as I sprang 
forward to spin her round in a waltz. 

Next moment I thought to wonder why Sally was 
not the chosen one. She must feel the slight, thouch 
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she will not own to it, and offers to help me off with 
her best gown and laces. Father seems pleased; and 
when mother said we must send for Wealthy Blowers 
to make me some new clothes, he offered no objection ; 
only said laughing, he “hoped the rigging wouldn’t 
cost more than the hull.” 

“ What of the ball ?” asked Richard. 

I had not thought of it till he spoke, though I knew 
there was to be one on the thirtieth, in honor of 
General Washington —the grandest ball ever seen in 
this country. 

“No doubt we shall all attend it,” replied Aunt 
Phylhs. “Brother Van Arsdale will not fail of pro- 
curing tickets.” 

“Qh, it is too much, too much!” I cried enraptured, 
till Sally cooled my ardor by asking where my ball 
dress was to come from ? 

“YT think you may trust your Aunt Elizabeth for 
that,” said Aunt Phyllis. “I remember a lace gown 
she’s outgrown, that can be made over, if I’m not 
mistaken, with very little trouble.” 

“Well, my child, all things seem to conspire in 
your favor,” said mother; “but first of all, step into 
your grandam’s and thank her for the kind invitation. 
And do you mind and not laugh out and clap your 
hands, for you know she can’t abide it.” 

I went in with my best seriousness; but before I 
knew it was laughing and crying in a breath; and 
grandsir caught me up with a “ Hey-day, little Betty!” 
Yet grandam forgave it. I never saw her in such an 
angelical mood. | 

“If you’re going to the President’s ball, you must 
practise your dancing; and Chloe shall fetch white 
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sand, and we’ll gather all the young people, with 
Dan Davis to scrape the fiddle; and ’twill go hard 
but our Elizabeth shall take her steps as correct as 
the Boston girls.” 

Grandam has more pride in my appearance than I 
had thought for; and I wish I was handsomer to please 
her. 

“You're my favorite grandchild,” said she, “though 
it used to be your sister Sarah. But she has no inter- 
est in my cough, and never asks how I’ve passed the 
nicht.” 

So there’s the troubie! 

“And one thing’s certain, Elizabeth, your manners 
are finer than hers, and all you need is more confidence, 
to make us proud of you. Come here every day, and 
I’ll set to work seriously to teach you how to carry 
yourself with composure and enter a room like a 
queen.” 

“Thank you, grandam, no one could teach me better 
than you.” 

“Fie now, Madam!” said grandsir admiringly ; 
“humble manners are befitting a clergyman’s wife; 
and if that’s to be her station, don’t spoil her for 
it.” 

“Nay,” said the good lady, raising her forefinger 
impressively, “remember, Elizabeth, youre not to be 
wheedled into marrying a non-conformist parson! 
They say youre inclining that way; but I'll not 
believe it, and not have it. At any rate, ’twill do no 
harm to divert your mind by sendinge you off for a 
season.” 

Oct. 7. — Richard’s year is out this week with Squire 
Reynolds, and he has earned forty pounds. 
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“JT was to have anything I wanted but fur, I think, 
sir?” 

“Yes; and I always hold to my bargains.” 

“Then I’ll take potash,” replied Dick promptly. 

Now potash is a rare and valuable article in this 
place, but so heavy that Squire Reynolds had never 
thought of Dick’s wanting it, for ’twas certain he 
couldn’t carry that to Boston on his back like the 
beaver pelts. 

“Take the money, Richard,” gasped he, turning 
pale. “I'd rather give you the money.” 

“ No, I thank you kindly, sir, said Richard, touching 
his cap. “You said you couldn’t afford the money.” 

How father laughed when he heard the Squire had 
been outwitted again! And even dear Nammy did not 
think there’d been any unfair advantage. 

Dick rolled those two cherished barrels of potash, 
—two of them—down to the river, and put them in 
a canoe, while Squire Reynolds looked on in grief. 
There are falls in the river, but Richard never minds 
trifles. When he nears the falls he will roll his 
barrels round them on the bank, dragging his canoe; 
and when he reaches the ocean he will ship his little 
cargo. He says potash is just what the people of 
Boston are longing for, and they’ll pay a high price 
for it. 

Mother is very proud of her oldest boy, who is like 
to succeed in the world; though if’ he had taken more 
to learning and less to trade I think ’twould have 
pleased her better. 

_ My heart sings for joy at the thought of his meeting 
us in Boston; and he says he’ll manage some way to 
make one at the Governor’s ball. 
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But I have written too long in my Diarium, with 
dear Nammy Gilinan watching me from her corner. 

“This is the last of it, Nammy, for many weeks to 
come. I’m going to lock it up now in my drawer, and 
shall not see it again till I get back from Boston.” 

Nammy breathed a tender little sigh. 

“T shall miss your scribble-book, Betsey, and I shall 
miss you. Put it away, and then come sit by me on 
your stool. I have many a word to say, and it’s little 
time we get nowadays for our talks in the corner.” 
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Dec. 1.— Was it I, Betsey Gilman, who-now sit 
here on the kitchen settle, was it I who went to the 
Governor’s ball ? 

I’ve heard of a sooty maid named Cinderella, who 
once upon a time was whirled away to dance with 
prince and nobles; but, sad hap! awoke anon to find 
herself again in the ashes. Speak, Cinderella, tell 
your dream, if dream it was, ere yet the glory fades. 

Ay then, Diarium, its glory was the prince. I 
saw him with these mortal eyes, the prince of heroes 
_ — George Washington! 

- But first of lesser things. When we reached Bos- 
ton Richard met us at the stage, and told us at once 
he had made good terms for his potash. 

‘“That’s well,” we said. 

And then I thought of Master Prescott, —’twould 
have been strange if I had forgot him;—and asked 
Dick if he had seen him ? 

‘Master Prescott? Why, I believe he’s taken the 
road to France to help in the Revolution.” 

This answer came so unexpected that it almost took 
my breath. I knew Master Prescott was interested 
for French liberty, but nothing had I ever heard before 
of his taking the road to France! Surely his Aunt 
Sukey could not have heard of it either, for she had 
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sent him divers messages by me, as well as articles of 
her own handicraft. 

“What could have called him off in this haste with- 
out good-by or warning?” asked Aunt Phylhs in 
surprise. 

But by that time we were inside the doors, and the 
warmth of the house, —not of the greeting, for Aunt 
Elizabeth is a stately lady, — gave me a sudden faint- 
ness, coming in from the frosty air, and I was sliding 
to the floor when Dick caught me in his arms, saying 
close to my ear, “ Wake up, Bess, wake up, Bess; I 
only said it to tease you. See, who’s this at your 
elbow ?” 

I roused myself by a mighty effort; and there 
stood Master Prescott with hand outstretched to lead 
me to a chair. 

“Tis but the heat of the room after being in the 
cold so long,” I stammered forth, as Uncle Dorus 
came with the camphor. 

“Yes, ’twas the heat of the room, and she was so 
chilled,” echoed Aunt Phyllis. 

But I know Dick did not believe her; and it’s likely 
I’ll not soon hear the last of that faintness, for he’s 
as great a tease almost as Sally. 

Yet, I'll own it did revive my spirits to find Master 
Prescott was not on the way to France, and to see him 
in such “ merry pin.” 

die said nothing was so pleasant as to meet friends 
from home, —I was glad to hear him call Quinne- 
basset “ home,” — and there was not a soul in the town 
but he inquired for first or last, save always his uncle, 
the Squire. 

Uncle Dorus was cordial as ever, and Aunt 
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Elizabeth has the same keen eyes that look you over, 
and make you feel yourself too rustical for good 
society. The new lap-dog is as like the old as one 
pea is like another, and nobly does he bear up the 
ancient name of “ Trotter.” 

Master Prescott was asked to tea, and Aunt 
Elizabeth was sweet as summer to him. I soon found 
this was owing to his good standing with Dr. Warren, 
who calls him “an original thinker,” and says he 
“never before had a student of such calibre.” 

Next day my old schoolmates flocked to see me: 
young gentlewomen now, of polished manners. 
Fediah Curtis, best beloved of all, has grown very 
beautiful, but more sedate. 

And here comes a revelation. I heard whispers 
among the girls of some unhappy love affair, and was 
indignant that any man should slight Fediah, but 
never thought to ask his name, and was most amazed 
when Dolly Russell spoke of him as that “ handsome 
preacher, James Fosdick, who was never more than 
half converted.” 

It was not a declared betrothal, Dolly says, and she 
never wore his ring; but he was attentive to her for six 
months or so, and, when Mr. Curtis failed in business, 
Mr. Fosdick had a sudden call to the district of Maine, 
and not a word had Fediah heard from him since. 

This put me on thinking. How happened it that 
James Fosdick —the hypocrite — should have left a 
beautiful girl because of her poverty, and straightway 
have wooed a plain girl without a penny ? 

I was still puzzling over this when there came 
another revelation; this, too, through Dolly Russell, 
the greatest chatterbox of all the girls. She men- 
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tioned accidentally, as a well-known fact, that she 
supposed I should have a “pretty penny at Mrs. Van 
Arsdale’s death.” 

I laughed, thinking it only one of Dolly’s queer 
fancies; but she soon convinced me ’twas a story 
generally believed. In all my life I never heard a 
word of it before, and knew ’twas false as false could 
be. Why, Aunt Elizabeth’s soul was so tried with me 
in my childhood that even now she can’t forget it, but 
far prefers her lap-dog to her niece. 

I begged Dolly to contradict this story, and not 
allow me longer to sail under false colors as the Van 
Arsdale heiress. She promised, and I can depend on 
Dolly to keep a promise when it involves her running 
about and talking. 

But now I was put on further thinking. James 
Fosdick does not know the Van Arsdales personally, — 
they’re not of his sect; but they’re a family of high 
degree, and he knows them well enough by hearsay. 
So, if this false report of my heirship is as general as 
Dolly makes it out, what was to hinder it from coming 
to his ears? I don’t say he heard it, only ’twas likely 
that he heard it. I don’t say he went to Quinnebasset 
on purpose to look up the little girl who had the pros- 
pect of a monstrous fortune from her godmother; I 
only say he may have known of the little girl and the 
fortune before he went,—he may have chanced to 
know. 

And that explains many things. It explains his 
sudden fancy for the rustical Betsey, who sat on a 
stool beside her grandmother, scarce: speaking a word 
when he called; and not a pretty girl either! I 
always accounted his fancy very strange, and so I 
know did Sally. 
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I flew to Aunt Phyllis and told her all about the 
fairy story of the money, and my surmises concerning 
James Fosdick. She had heard the fairy story be- 
fore, but had not thought of Mr. Fosdick’s hearing it. 
Still, she thought it not unlikely. 

“I’m glad, my dear, you had that ‘intuition’ you 
spoke of, when he laid siege to your heart, —a hand- 
some, winsome man like that.” 

‘T shudder to think of it, Aunt Phyllis. I should 
have suffered like Fediah if he had made me love 
him. Why didn’t I love him? Sure Heaven has 
been wondrous kind to me.” 

“‘Perhaps you were meant to suffer in some other 
way, Elizabeth,” she replied with a deep look, such 
as sometimes comes into her eyes. “ Heaven means 
we Shall all have our share of pain.” 

Is that so? Ah, and my share is coming; this I 
know and feel, — but not through Mr. Fosdick ! 

And now for my visit in Boston town. 

Master Prescott came often to the Van Arsdales’; 
he was made most welcome. And when Aunt Phyllis 
and I went out with Dick to help him in his pur- 
chases, Bryce made one of the party. Dick was 
always glad to have us tell him what things we 
thought would sell well in his store; for he really 
thinks of building a small one in the spring, and set- 
ing up an opposition to Squire Reynolds. I know 
Bryce would be glad if Dick could send the Squire 
out of town, —rum-hogsheads, brandy-casks and all. 

Well, one afternoon in particular, I remember we 
four were all out together; and Aunt Phyllis and 
Dick stopped on the way at a woman’s shop to get a 
new idea for the counter Dick planned to make; and 
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Bryce and I pursued our walk alone, intending to call 
at Orange Street for the others on our way home. 

We walked on slowly, and I showed Master Pres- 
cott the South Writing-School, where I got my learn- 
ing; and Snow Hill where we used to “ wish a wish,” 
and go singing round the Wishing Rock; and he 
asked me, why couldn’t we two wish a wish, and go 
singing round it now? . 

And we did, laughing merrily, and neither of us 
telling our wish. Mine was that Master Prescott 
might go back ere long to Quinnebasset. 

Ah me, if I had known the way that wish would 
come about! Maybe ’twould be better if we trusted 
more and wished less! 

But just now I’m only telling of that walk with 
Bryce and living it over in my thoughts. 

How light of heart we both were! Near Faneuil 
Hall (called vulgarly “Funnel Hall”) we met the 
Honorable Samuel Adams in his red cloak, gray tie- 
wig, and cocked hat; and Master Prescott was sur- 
prised to see him give me a low salute in passing. 

“What, you don’t know him ?” 

And I answered proudly that he was one of Uncle 
Dorus’s best friends, and J’d known him from a child. 

“T’ve met many a dignitary in my time, sir; I’ve 
even seen Benjamin Franklin!” 

“And you’ve kept me in ignorance of this! If 
I’ve failed to treat you with due reverence, Miss 
Gilman, not knowing your high social position, I 
humbly crave your pardon,” said my cavalier, doffing 
his hat with mock humility. 

And I granted pardon in the same vein. Then at 
the Old South Church Master Prescott paused and 
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said he believed Franklin was baptized there; and 
did I witness the ceremony ? 

“Be not sarcastical, sir. By bad luck I was born 
near seventy years too late for that.” 

’T was foolish talk, but it made us merry. 

And then I told of Franklin’s coming to my uncle’s 
the first time ever I saw the man; he was eighty, 
then, I think; and how he scolded because the Brit- 
ish had done such dainage to the old training-field, 
slashing it well, and cutting down trees and digging 
ditches. 

“But they left the big tree. Don’t you want to go 
down Frog Lane and look at it, Elizabeth ? ” 

Yes, the big tree was still standing, and the train- 
ing-field has been enlarged by adding Foster’s pas- 
ture. They call it Boston Common now, or sometimes 
the Mall; and a pretty spot it is, despite the scars of 
war which time has not yet healed. 

Night had now fallen, and we went up Beacon Hill 
to see the Signal Spar. What a flood of lhght it 
poured down from that blazing tar-barrel two hun- 
dred feet in air! But there was a noisy crowd all 
about, and we did not stay long. Supper was at half- 
past six, and we must find Dick and Aunt Phyllis 
and hasten home. 

“Not much like our woodland village, this,” said I, 
as we struck the brick pave on Main Street. “But 
you’ve not told me yet how you like Boston.” 

“Tis a good place for fires.” 

“ Do be serious.” 

“Indeed ’tis serious business, Elizabeth. Long rows 
of wooden buildings make good tinder boxes surely ?” 

“Well, the people, then? ‘Tell me, haven’t you 
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noticed how bright and full of spirit they look? Not 
moped, like our farmer folk up country ? ” 

“Well, yes, they’re animated enough in the middle 
of the furenoon, after their punch! We’ve only toddy 
up country !” 

“Twas no use; he would keep jesting. 

“ And worse than that; we of Quinnebasset are so 
old-fashioned as to dine at noon, not at two o’clock | 
pm. ’LTis shocking!” 

“Fie, Master Prescott, how afraid you are of aris- 
tocratical notions! But I was not thinking of their | 
fashions here, only of the luxury and ease. I like the 
leisure and the pleasant way of riding about. Why, 
there are a hundred chaises or phaetons in Boston; 
are there not ?” 

“TJ dare say.” 

‘“ And good roads, too, for them to run on.” We 
were in the middle of the pebble-paved street, and I 
spoke quite loud, when we were suddenly arrested by 
the word, — 

“Stand!” 

’Twas the captain of the watch. At the same mo- 
ment he threw the rays of his dark lantern in our faces. 

“Oh, a pair of sweethearts!” with an impudent 
laugh. 

“Iwas as unlooked for as a pistol-shot. I trembled; 
I think I reeled. Impertinence! Two peaceable 
young folk insulted in this fine, aristocratical town 
of which I had just been boasting ! 

Master Prescott walked on at the same pace, neither 
faster nor slower. It seemed to me he dragged me 
after him. I was bowed to the earth with shame, 
aud thanked Heaven the moon did not shine! Yet 
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in the darkness I shrank away from my cavalier as 
far as I could without dropping his arm. 

I suppose young men don’t mind, but I couldn’t 
forget that pistol-shot, — 

“Oh, a pair of sweethearts!” 

If Master Prescott had only talked! ’TIwas too 
embarrassing; I couldn’t bear the silence. 

“General Washington will be here tomorrow,” I 
gasped out. 

“ Yes.” 

“Tis at Orange Street we meet Dick and Aunt 
Phyllis ?” 

“Yes,” 

"Twas a great relief when we met them at last. A 
relief to me; I dare say not to Bryce. That random 
shot from the captain of the watch, what cared he for 
it? He scarce thought of it again. As he parted 
from us at our own door he asked if he should call 
tomorrow, and go with us to welcome the President. 

We all set forth next day, all but Uncle Dorus, who 
said, — 

“1711 not stand out on the street in this high wind 
for anybody. Ive been with Washington in the 
Continental sep and ’twill be no great wonder 
to see him now.’ 

But for all that we’d hardly reached Court Street, 
when he overtook us, muttering, — 

“A plague on this foolish business ! ” 

We stood there by the town-pump for hours with 
the wind blowing hard upon us, before the procession 
came in sight. It seems General Washington ex- 
pected to be met by Governor Hancock; but instead 
of that, the governor remained at home and only sent 
his suite, 
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After waiting for him a long time, the General at 
last moved forward, mayhap in no pleasant mood. 
But oh, he was magnificent, mounted on the famous 
white horse given him by the king of Spain. He 
wore his old Continental uniform, so Unele Dorus 
' said, —a blue coat with buff facings, and buff under- 
dress, and rich epaulets, with elegant small sword by 
his side. His head was bare, and he held in hand 
his hat with a black cockade, but did not salute the 
people. I wondered at this. 

I scarce looked at the two men with him, — Colonel 
Lear and Major Jackson, — but only at the President 
himself, who passed us so near that we could see the 
very flash of his pale gray eyes, the set of his firm 
square mouth. | 

‘Long live George Washington!” went up from a 
myriad voices. 

“God bless him! the President of a new nation,” 
said Master Prescott aside, pale with emotion. 

‘And the admiration of the whole world,” added 
Aunt Phyllis. 

“Barring his enemies,” struck in Uncle Dorus, 
who always likes to bring folk down from their high 
horses. 

‘What enemies can he have?” cried his wife. 
“There’s Colonel Burr, I grant, but where will you 
look for another ? ” 

‘Well, no further than this very town,” was the 
cool reply, “and to no less a man than our own Gov- 
ernor Hancock.” 

‘What? Because the Governor did not go to meet 
him ? Don’t you know his Excellency’s laid up with 
an attack of gout?” 
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Uncle Dorus only laughed sarcastically; and Master 
Prescott said with a very serious face, — 

“Tt ought to be a monstrous heavy gout, I think, to 
keep the Governor off duty on a day like this.” 

I was sore puzzled to guess what they meant. 

‘What can the Governor have against our good 
“Washington ? ” 

“Why, child,” replied Aunt Elizabeth, ‘“ Hancock 
wanted to be President himself.” 

“ But he couldn’t; the people didn’t choose him; 
so how was Washington to blame ?” 

“He was not; only it’s human nature to hold a 
grudge against a rival,” said Master Prescott, the 
color rising to his face, for he has a way at times of 
blushing lke a girl. 

It was a pity Governor Hancock did not go to meet 
his guest, for our dear General was much chagrined, 
and maybe did not quite credit Madam Hancock’s story 
of her husband’s sharp sickness; for he told Uncle 
Dorus he would never have come to Boston if he’d' 
looked for such treatment. 

The elements conspired with the Governor to give 
him a cool reception; and he and his men all caught 
epidemical colds; and so indeed did everybody else. 
Master Prescott could scarce speak next day for hoarse- 
ness, but langhed and said he did not mind “a Wash- 
ington cold.” That was the proud name it went by all 
over town,—the Washington cold. Everything is 
Washingtonized nowadays. Orange Street has had its 
name changed to Washington, which will seem odd, 
though I remember myself when State Street was 
King Street, and they say Court Street was once 
Queen. No more use for foreign titles; we’ve cast 
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’em off with the royal yoke and chain. We’ve raised 
our bowed heads, and writ our names large. We are 
plain freemen now, and, please God, we'll be freemen 
forever. 

Uncle Dorus is a stanch patriot, but laughs at my 
enthusiasm, and says, “ Little girls shouldn’t meddle 
with politics.” As if we’ve no share in our glorious 
country ! 

“ What, has it come to this?” he cried a Sunday 
morning, as he saw us preparing to follow the crowd 
to Trinity Church. 

“Ts there any harm in listening to Dr. Parker?” 
returned Aunt Elizabeth with dignity, drawing on 
her gloves. 

“Oh, Dr. Parker, is it? I'll give all of you a 
penny Suen for every word you'll fetch home of his 
sermon,” said Uncle Dorus mockingly. 

This incited me to do my best; and though we sat in 
full sight of the President at cure and scarce took 
our eyes from his face, I did contrive to lay up a good 
part of the discourse to repeat at noon to Uncle Dorus. 

“Well done, little girl. Now, if you lke, you may 
go to Brattle Street this afternoon, and feast your 
eyes again on the great Lord Washington, for he’ll be 
there in Governor Bowdoin’s pew.” 

But we all went to good old Christ Church where 
we belonged, and saw no more of the President till 
the night of the ball. 

But the hour grows late, and I must wait till 
tomorrow to tell of that high festival. There’s more, 
too, that must be said, of a matter far less cheerful ; 
but my pen falters and craves delay. 
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XXIII 
THE GOVERNOR’S BALL 


Dec 2.— First for the ball. *I'was wonderful the 
bustle we made, the trials we bore, for one evening’s 
grand display. 

Mr. Rowe, the fashionable coiffeur, came to Aunt 
Elizabeth’s the day before, to dress our hair; ’twas 
considered great good fortune to get him at all 
at this crisis; and Aunt Elizabeth said ’twould be 
wicked to complain, though we did have to sleep one 
night in a chair, to preserve the wonderful structures 
of hair and pomade. 

She gave hiin the parlor, the largest room in the 
house ; for he is obliged to walk back and forth long 
distances to study his effects. She looked solemn in 
a linen wrapper, while Mr. Rowe had an air at once 
careworn and majestical, that highly amused me. 

Neither of them smiled or spoke, as he rubbed in 
the pomade, strained her hair from her forehead and 
powdered it. Afterwards they discussed the weighty 
question of head-dress or ostrich feathers; which 
should it be? Mr. Rowe decided on feathers for 
Aunt Elizabeth, and a French gauze head-dress for 
Aunt Phyllis, light as a vapor, airy as a sigh. 

Next came my turn. The king of artists studied 
mea while as I stood, then motioned me to a chair. 

“Curls,” said he in the voice of a commander 
reviewing his troops. 
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“My goddanughter’s hair has a fine, natural wave ; 
do you not think so?” said Aunt Elizabeth, as he 
folded it back lightly from my forehead, créping it 
underneath to give it fulness and height. 

“Iwas a rare compliment from Mrs. Van Arsdale; 
but the artist deigned to respond, — 

“Madam, I’ve seen no hair to surpass it.” 

Dark reddish brown it is, and most abundant; but 
I prefer the golden tint like Sally’s. 

Farther back from my forehead he arranged sepa- 
rate waves, ending in a few large, detached ringlets, 
which fell over my shoulders. When all was done, 
the great man bade me shut my eyes, while he fanned 
my head to blow off the stray atoms of powder; and 
this set me laughing, which as much disturbed Aunt 
Elizabeth as if I had shown unseemly mirth at a 
funeral. 

Unele Dorus lectured us on vanity. He never 
employed a hair-dresser, he said. As why should he, 
since his wife can serve him better? She braided 
his long hair into a club and powdered it; and I’m 
sure he seemed as pleased with his head as we ladies 
with ours. : 

We went by carriage at eight of the clock, on the 
night of the thirtieth. 

Aunt Elizabeth’s dress was of purple velvet with 
hoop two ells wide, and she caught up the train 
through the pocket-hole, in walking. She wore her 
enamelled watch; and an American eagle was im- 
pressed in gold on her sash. 

Aunt Phyllis’s gown was pear! and crimson brocade, 
and she looked almost beautiful. I wished Mr. Aller- 
ton could have been there to see her. 
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My gown was Aunt Elizabeth’s white silk one, with 
three gauzy flounces, caught up by small clusters of 
Italian roses. The elbow-sleeves were edged with 
rare old lace, like that about my throat, and on the 
sleeves were oval buckles of chased gold, set with 
Bristol stones. 

Dick was as brave as I in borrowed finery ; and I’m 
sure Aunt Elizabeth was not ashamed of her hand- 
some nephew from the wilds of Maine. ‘The fine 
lace at his wrists and on his cravat had been fresh 
dipped in cotfee; and Uncle Dorus saw to it that his 
embroidered handkerchief was sweetly scented. Ah, 
my democratical Uncle Dorus! 

Twas a proud moment for me when the courteous 
Mr. Van Arsdale took me adown that great dancing- 
hall on his arm, and presented me to the hero of the 
evening, and the Ruler of our Nation, George Wash- 
ington! 

I grasped firmly in my left hand a fan of rose- 
colored kid mounted in ivory, and went down almost 
on my knees, as the hero looked, smiling from his 
grand height, into my face, and said, — 

“YT am happy to meet you, Miss Gilman, for I 
knew your uncle well in the Continental Congress.” 

That was all. But what words, what tones, to lay 
by in one’s heart to last while life endures! I was 
no longer little Betsey of the backwoods; I was 
transfigured to a queen! 

- General Washington’s face is remarkable. His eyes 

are very light, with scarce more color than our 
deepest-hued bluets. If the sun has faded them it 
has had the contrary effect on his noble nose, — the 
sun and wind together. Sure ’tis not wine; no one 
eould think that of our President! | 
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There’s a grand calmness about his mouth. The 
soul sits there on guard, ready to whisper “ Peace,” if 
storms should rage within. His hands are monstrous 
big. Henry Russell — Dolly’s brother — told me, is 
we promenaded together, that the General always has 
his gloves made to order. 

Henry and I had just made the circuit of the hall 
when Master Prescott met us, saying to me, with a 
grand salute, — 

“Good-morrow! And is this the faery queen?” 

I courtesied with mock disdain, sweeping forward 
one end of my sash with its “G.W.” in silver, 
encircled by laurels. 

“Strange sir, I might return your ‘good-morrow,’ 
only you make too bold to speak without an intro- 
duction.” 

“I’m Dr. Pill Bolus, sweet lady, and your humble 
servant ever,” bowing again, with hand upon his heart. 

Dolly Russell gazed after him as he disappeared ir 
the crowd. 

“Look, Henry! Did you ever see anything like 
these people from Maine? We’ve not done admiring 
Richard and Bess, when here comes Dr. Pill Bolus 
outshining them both.” 

Bryce wore a suit of finest broadcloth, and a very 
deep vest of thick white silk, with little sparkling 
gems sewn all over it with the needle. 

“There’s a look about him,” said Dolly eagerly, 
almost dropping her partner’s arm, as she leaned 
forward to us, “there’s a look about hin, I'll not 
pretend to say what it 1s, that marks him off as 
quite superior. I wonder, though, to see his face 
wine-flushed so early in the evening.” 
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I explained indignantly that ’twas not wine, but 

the “ Washington cold,” though I doubt she scarce 
believed me. 
. Dolly was disposed to make game of Master Pres- 
cott when he first came to Boston, so Fediah says; 
but after Dr. Warren rated him so high, and the 
Van Arsdales entertained him, she said she meant to 
take him up, and see what could be made of him. 

Later in the evening she did try to “take him up,” 
and I was there to see. 

I wonder how girls in society do learn such artful, 
pretty ways? Her smile was uncommon winning, 
and I saw it called attention to him; for Dolly is of 
one of the oldest families, as well as a great belle. 

But though civil in return, Master Prescott was 
not at all elated, and rather held back from her 
advances. He did not forget, I fancy, how she had 
pretended, some weeks ago, in her own house, to teach 
him to dance, and so turned him to ridicule. 

I smiled behind my fan to mark how this coolness 
piqued her; and how she stole glances at me, to see if 
I was noting it. She could not read his face any 
more than can the school-children when he’s laying 
up scores against them. He could read hers like an 
open book; but she knew naught of his thoughts, or 
she would not have tried to play with him like an 
Indian fan. 

He knew better than to try to dance, though well 
pleased to watch the others. He was proud of Miss 
Hastings and Dick, he said; and as for Elizabeth, she 
was “as light as a blow-ball.” 

I don’t know how I happened to do so well. My 
borrowed slippers were too large, and in danger of 
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coming off, and my borrowed gloves pinched the arm 
sorely where they met the sleeve; but I forgot it all 
when once the ball opened. 

Oh, well! oh, well! All my finery is buried now in 
a cedar chest, where I may never see it more; but for 
that one evening surely it was mine; for that one 
evening Betsey of the backwoods, niece of Dorus Van 
Arsdale, had partners galore. 

My feet danced of themselves, and I gave no heed 
whether I took the right steps or any steps at all. 
No one regarded me, I thought, unless ’twas Master 
Prescott. I was only one of the glittering waves on 
a sea of splendor; and who, in looking at the broad 
sea, would single out one little wave ? 

"T'was an evening of enchantment, and when it 
passed away it left a inemory of light and joy. 
While I live I never shall forget that brilliant, happy 
festival, —the Governor’s Ball. 

Next day Dick left for home, his pack filled with 
pretty goods. Uncle Dorus urged Aunt Phyllis and 
myself to stay two or three weeks longer for a fall of 
snow, and my aunt consented, though rather reluc- 
tantly, I fear, and chiefly for my pleasure. We were 
in a whirl of pleasant gayety, and she could but see 
my heart was set on staying. 

And now I come to Master Prescott, but 1 dread 
the telling, and will leave it till tomorrow. 

Dec. 5. —It was about a week after the ball that 
Bryce had a letter from his uncle, the Squire, stating 
that Mrs. Reynolds was very ill, not likely to live, 
and always begging for a sight of her boy. 

This was a great blow, for Bryce had always loved 
his Aunt Sukey like an own mother. He came to us 
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at once with the letter in his hand, saying he must go 
to her without delay. 

His face was what Dolly would call “ wine-flushed,” 
for he was still suffering from the Washington cold, 
which had gone harder with him than with the rest 
of us. 

‘But would it not be a risk for you to travel at 
present ?” asked Aunt Phyllis anxiously. “ Winter — 
is already set in, and there is more snow in the air; 
and think of that long journey to Maine.” 

He made light of his ailment, and said with good 
wrapping and proper caution he looked for no danger. 
Indeed, he had just registered his name with the 
stage-driver at “Motley’s Tavern,” and was to start 
next morning. 

“What! tomorrow?” said Aunt Phyllis; and she 
and I exchanged glances. ‘Suppose we go with him, 
Elizabeth ? ” 

She spoke with alacrity. I had known all the 
- while it was against her conscience to be much longer 
away from grandam. 

“It would afford me the greatest pleasure to have 
your company, ladies; but had you thought of going 
So soon ? ” 

Of course Uncle Dorus and Aunt Elizabeth remon- 
strated. I said nothing for a minute. I did not like 
to give up next week’s round of parties, now in full 
swing; yet Master Prescott did look so forlorn that 
iny heart smote me at thought of his going forth 
alone; for what if he should fall sick on the way ? 

“Yes, Aunt Phyllis; if you approve, we’ll go to- 
morrow. ‘Iwill be much merrier having Master 
Prescott with us; and, besides, I know you’re not at 
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ease about grandam, though you kindly refrain from 
saying so.” 

Thus it was settled, and Uncle Dorus, still object- 
ing, went out with Master Prescott to register our 
names at the tavern. Next morning early Mr. Bar- 
nard appeared at our door with his great blue pung, 
and Master Prescott beside him on the front seat. 

“Tis a comfortable conveyance this, upon my 
word,” said Uncle Dorus, handing in the foot-stoves, 
while his colored man, Romeo, came out, bringing the 
two hair trunks. 

“ Dear sister, dear niece, how we grieve to part 
with you!” said Aunt Elizabeth from the doorstep, 
with handkerchief at her eyes. 

Twas the same way she had talked when I left her 
years ago for good and all; yet I knew then she was 
glad in her heart to be rid of the singing, whistling 
child, who was ever filling the house with school- 
mates as noisy as herself. Maybe I am wrong, still, I 
could but think Aunt Phyllis and I were wise to cut 
short our visit, and make room for the Prestons of 
Townsend, who had sent word they were coming the 
following Tuesday. 

Uncle Dorus is very different, saying always less 
than he feels; and ’twas Uncle Dorus I was sorry to 
leave. I knew he meant it, when he said jocosely, — 

“JT wouldn’t let you go, lass, if I didn’t look for you 
back next year. Promise you'll come back next year, 
if the bears and. wolves spare you.” 

And then he caught me up in his arms without 
ceremony, and seated me in the pung, wrapping my 
cloak well about me,—my blue camlet cloak with a 
riding-hood, — and off we started at the crack of: the 
driver’s whip. 
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XXIV 
THROUGH SNOWDRIFTS 


Dec. 6. —I like to spin out the journey; ’tis just 
now my greatest solace. The weather might have 
been agreeable for polar bears, but ’twas too cold for 
human beings: the mercury two degrees below zero, 
and still falling. ‘The sun disappeared early in the 
forenoon “under circumstances which left it uncertain 
when he would return,” so Master Prescott said; and 
Mr. Barnard rejoined that he looked for snow before | 
night. 

I sat as close as I could to Aunt Phyllis, and asked 
her if she had good courage for the journey. She 
said “Yes; for she was going back to her duty.” 

I too had duty to think of, though not as grave as 
hers, and, on the whole, was glad and ready to go 
home; yet at every step I was bidding a long good- 
by to my own Boston; and how I loved it, the dear 
old heart-shaped town! How proud I was of its old 
State House and Faneuil Hall, its beacon lights, its 
over-topping towers, its “babbling” guns! I had 
watched the building of Charles-river Bridge, the 
growing of the trees on the Common, and, —alas ! the 
spread of many a fire. 

“ This ere place is a-growing some,” said the driver, 
turning half round toward Aunt Phyllis, who replied, — 

“ Yes, it will be a sumptuous city one day. But I 
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prefer the old name, Shawmut, which means ‘a spring 
of living water,’ ” 

“Sho, ma’am, do you, now? Well, I don’t like 
Injuns myself, nor their names nuther; and as for the 
water here, ’tis amazing poor stuff; it’s good in 
Charlestown, and I wonder why Governor Winthrop 
didn’t stay there.” 

“TT hear they think of bringing water from Jamaica 
Pond,” said Master Prescott. 

“Well, I hope they will, for my hosses turn up 
their noses at this.” 

Perhaps the dearest object I had to leave was 
Christ’s Church, and I was glad we had not to ride by 
it. ’*I'was there I was contirmed, and round the chan- 
cel of that church are clustered many holy memories ; 
but this I do not say at Quinnebasset, for ’twould not 
be well received. Our people think a prayer-book as 
outlandish as a string of Popish beads. So I keep 
mine out of sight, and lock it up in the same drawer 
with this Diarium. © 

Master Prescott turned round from time to time to 
ask if we were comfortable, and we assured him with 
chattering teeth, “Oh, yes!” But the conversation 
would have languished if Mr. Barnard had not taken 
in two passengers of a theological turn, who discussed 
Whitetield and “the old and new view,” one being a 
‘“three-cornered,” the other a “four-cornered” man, 
and their corners clashing at every turn. I soon 
wearied of it, and retired within myself to indite a 
little poetry. This evened iy spirits, and converted 
the desolate white space about me into rosy dream- 
land, and made me forget I was like to freeze. 
Blessed be the art of poetizing ! | 
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“Well, we’ve got into harbor at last,” said the 
driver, as he drew rein about four p.m. at Newbury- 
port Tavern. 

Aunt Phyllis looked. grateful; but the weather was 
extremely sharp, and the wind blew the horses’ 
breaths backward in a white cloud. The sun threw a 
faint, insincere smile over his left shoulder, and Mas- 
ter Prescott hoped it was clearing off. But the “four- 
cornered ” man knew it would storm. He had “lotted 
on visiting the grave of Whitefield, who died in this 
ere town nineteen year ago; but ’twould storm, and 
he couldn’t compass it.” He said this as we all sat 
drinking hot pepper-tea in the bar-room, round a 
roaring fire; and he looked so distressed that [ was 
fain to laugh, for I never set any great store myself 
by graveyards. Master Prescott told him Whitefield 
died here, but was buried elsewhere. 

“You are wrong, sir; I had it from a Calvinistic 
preacher. Mebbe you hold to the new view?” he 
added, as if that would account for the blunder. 

Master Prescott shot a merry glance at Aunt 
Phyllis, who was chafing his hands. 

“Don’t fret about me, Miss Hastings; I’m as warm 
as the rest of the party.—There’s a cenotaph here, 
sir, erected to the memory of Whitefield, and that 
was what probably misled your informant.” 

The man shook his head, and blew his nose despair- 
ingly on a yellow bandana handkerchief. He would 
not stand correction from a stranger who might be 
unsound in his creed for aught he knew. 

A heavy storm began next morning, a Sunday, which 
kept us all in-doors, and the inan said sighing, “He 
knowed all the time he should miss of seeing that 
‘ere honored grave.” 
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Master Prescott seemed amused, but took no of- 
fence. His cold was worse, as might have been 
expected, and he often sighed and said ‘My poor 
Aunt Sukey !” and was impatient to move forward. It 
looked though as if we might be delayed by a long 
storm. We spent most of our time in the warmest part 
of the house, the bar-room, and Aunt Phyllis petted 
Bryce like a sick child; and ’twas plain he enjoyed 
it, for he said again and again ’twas very comfortable 
to be with friends, and without us he should have 
found it very dreary. I noticed his eyes were uncom- 
mon bright and his hands hot, and he ate next to 
nothing; still, he made light of his ailment, and I felt 
no anxiety about him. 

Once we had a long talk while Aunt Phyllis was in 
the dining-room reading her prayer-book, and the 
men had gone to the kitchen to smoke. I remember 
Master Prescott was pacing the floor, pausing every 
now and then to look out of the window and to say, 
“Well, Elizabeth, this can’t last always, and, please 
God, we’ll leave here a Tuesday, if not tomorrow. ‘ 

“IT wish Master Prescott ”’ — 

‘Why is it you never call me by my Christian 
name?” he interrupted. “I’m‘notso much older than 
you, Elizabeth, -——only seven years, and that’s not 
many.” 

“ Well, Bryce, then,” said I faltering, being in doubt 
if father would like the familiarity, “I was only 
saying I wish we had seven-league boots, or could 
travel by steam, as Pe often talk of, and so avoid 
these tedious delays.’ 

“'There’s not a fairy tale but has its meaning,” turn- 
ing toward me his flushed face, which had not looked 
natural for many a day. 
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“ Naught have I ever said of steam, Elizabeth, but I 
meant it in all seriousness. ’Tis coming some time; 
- ’tis on the way.” 

Always when he speaks in that prophetical tone he 
carries ne with him for the moment. 

“Ah, yes,” said I, “I can almost fancy the airy 
beings of the next century wafted about on steam. 
Pity it can’t serve us now. Pity Franklin’s light- 
ning can’t wake up too, and flash you a word from 
your Aunt Sukey!” 

“True enough, Elizabeth ; ’tis hard to be fettered by 
our present limitations when freedom and light are 
just ahead, — just ahead,” said he with an unwonted 
shine in his eyes, as if he had the seer’s vision. I 
quite believed him as he spoke. 

“ What sleepy snails they’ll think us by and by,” 
said I, “these happy folk who take our places. 
They’l] sail on their clouds of vapor from Boston to 
Quinnebasset in” — 

“ A day,” struck in Master Prescott. 

’Twas impossible not to laugh, but I humored his 
whim. 

“Yes, sir; say half a day, or even less, if it suits 
you. I'll not cross a man when he is sick.” 

And then we amused ourselves, fancying what 
these happy folk would do for light and fuel and the 
like. Bryce thought our dip candles would be clean 
forgot and light brought either from the clouds or the 
bowels of the earth. They would laugh to scorn our 
log fires, our brick ovens, our spinning-wheels, and 
looms. They would not swingle flax or hetchel it, 
or need eight yoke of oxen to draw a plough. 

‘¢ And another thing, Elizabeth,” — setting his teeth 
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together, — “when they raise a meeting-house they 
won't do it with West India rum, and get drunk in 
the name of the Lord!” 

“But don’t you suppose there will be rum-selling 
and rum-drinking ? These after-folk, as I call them, 
won't be angels, will they ?” 

“No, not angels; and there’ll be many a Squire 
Reynolds among them trying to convert them into 
fiends. The world won’t be redeemed in a hundred 
years; I don’t mean that but public opinion will 
change, and what’s allowed now, and considered a 
part of the constitution of things, will be frowned 
on then, and shrink into corners, ashamed to be 
seen.” 

“Q wee, O wee!” said I, “to think we should 
live now and can’t live then! Don’t you wish, 
Master Prescott, you were waiting and asleep all this 
time on some far-off star, and could drop down in glad 
surprise upon this full-grown world a hundred years 
from now ?” | 

‘Perhaps so, and perhaps not,” said he gazing at 
me with a misty look in his eyes. “It would de- 
pend largely upon whether you were here, Elizabeth, 
—you and your Aunt Phyllis.” 

“Ah?” said I in the same fanciful vein, feeling 
as if we were both spirits floating in space, instead 
of being cumbered with bodies, and set in- narrow 
places on this little earth, “Ah, just Aunt Phyllis 
and I?” 

“Yes, Elizabeth; would I be willing to wait asleep 
on some far-off star and let you come and go mean- 
while? No; I would rather live now while you’re 
living and take things as they are. "I'would be 
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strange and lonesome to find myself in a world that 
haduw’t Elizabeth Gilman in it!” 

“Quite as strange to me without you,” I returned, 
thinking how much I owed to Master Prescott’s com- 
panionship as well as his teaching, and what true 
friends we’d always been. 

Thinking, too, how safe was such friendship, so 
different from love. Mother’s words on that sub* st 
I’ve never forgot; they’ve been like a light to show 
me iny true relations with Master Prescott and save 
me from any fear—if there could be a fear—of 
danger ahead. 

“Is that so, Elizabeth, is it truly so?” said he; 
and sighed and walked away to the window. I did 
not think, at first, what he meant, for my mind had 
wandered away from our talk. 

“Is what so?” I asked. Then remembered, and 
added, “Yes, Master Prescott, ’twould seem very lone- 
some here without you, and I’m right glad we hap- 
pened on this planet together. How strange it all 
is! Weare called hither and set down among com- 
panions not of our own choosing, and mayhap not 
of our liking; and though we might prefer dear 
Ruth and Naomi to Wealthy Blowers for neighbors, 
or Martin Luther to Squire Reynolds ” — 

I don’t know how long I might have gone on with 
this vain talk if Master Prescott had not said, — 

“Elizabeth, —I never asked you, —did you miss 
me when I went away this fall ?” 

“Very much,” I answered; and he must have 
known my sincerity, for sure he looked at me sharp 
enough, 

But upon that he only turned away most abruptly 
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and walked to the window again, as if deeply offended. 
What mood was on hii I did not know, but charged 
it all to the feverish cold. When he spoke again 
twas to ask some question which had naught to do 
with the subject, — 

“Why did not Mr. Allerton come to Boston? And 
will he be in Quinnebasset to meet Miss Hastings ? ” 

And when I answered that I did not know, wonder- 
ing why he cared for the information, he further 
said, — 

“May I ask why they were not married long ago?” 

“ Because grandam objected to parting with Aunt 
Phyllis.” 

“Was that a sufficient reason ? ” 

“To Aunt Phyllis it was. She has a most tender 
conscience.” | 

“Pardon me, Elizabeth, but I’m sure you'll say 
your mother has a tender conscience too.” 

So he knew that story of the marriage! Is there 
a little bird who tells these things to the air ? 

“Nay, we must not speak of my mother contrast- 
ingly with Aunt Phyllis. They’re each excellent; 
each did what seemed to herself right.” 

“ And which do you think was right, Elizabeth ? ” 

It’s his way to ask questions like this, as if study- 
ing my mind — questions I know not how to answer. 

“ Which was right, your mother to marry the man 
she loved in spite of foolish opposition, or your Aunt 
Phyllis to keep her lover waiting ?” 

“IT suppose, of course, Aunt Phyllis was right,” I 
replied quickly, though not at all sure of my ground. 
“T never quite made up my mind,” I added: and Mas- 
ter Prescott took his eyes from my face, saying, — 
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‘Pardon me,” — though whether for the long, read- 
ing gaze, or for the question, I did not know, —and 
walked back to the window. 

But ’twas not long before he returned with a minia- 
ture in his hand in an oval gold case set with 
pearls. 

I exclaimed at the beauty of the woman’s face as 
he laid the picture in my hand. Soulful blue eyes, 
dark sweeping hair, delicate features, and a pathetic 
curve about the sweet mouth. 

“Oh, who is it? A friend of yours? Does she 
live in Boston ? ” I cried, feeling ill-used and grieved 
that he had never told me of this fair being. He 
saw what I was thinking, and to tease me related 
absurd fictions till my patience was well-nigh spent, 
and to say truth I had some struggle not to show it. 
Bryce Prescott to have a beautiful friend like this 
and not to tell me before ! 

But then he said, coming to stand beside me, and 
looking down with me on the pictured face, that the 
woman had long been in her grave. 

“Her fate was unlike that of either of the ladies 
we’ve been discussing. She neither married the man 
she loved nor kept him waiting. She did a very 
common thing —simply married another man.” 

“ Not a man she did not love ?” 

“T fear so—at last.” 

‘What made her do it?” 

“Fraud, a wicked plot, a cold-blooded scheme was 
at the bottom of it —a scheine that separated her 
from her lover. There are villains in this eighteenth 
century, Elizabeth, who go unhung.” He spoke with 
strong feeling. 
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“A plot might separate her from her lover,” said I, 
“but it could not make her marry another man.” 

“You think so? Howdo you know ? You never 
consciously cared for any man, Elizabeth ?” 

“No; but all the same I know I could not make 
that mistake. I can never marry the wrong one; 
something would tell me better,” said I, every nerve 
quivering as I thought of Mr. Fosdick. 

“ Do you think so, Elizabeth ? ” 

He took my hand which held the miniature, then 
quickly let it go. 

“Something would tell you better, you say? But 
this pcor woman was bewildered, harassed, heartsick 
with hope deferred. The man God meant for her 
had been deceived as well as she; and after their 
long betrothal ended and all hope was gone, he sud- 
denly married another woman.” 

“ How strange!” 

“Then, when it was too late, she found out the 
truth, found out who it was that had deceived her— 
a man who meant to win her for himself.” 

“The villain! O Master Prescott, she did not 
marry him?” 

‘ There’s not a drop of color in yourcheeks. Don’t 
look so distressed, Elizabeth ; ’twas all over before 
either of us was born. No; she did not imarry the 
villain. How could she after she’d found him out ?” 

“T forgot that.” 

‘There was another man who pitied and befriended 
her, and she turned to him in her desolation. “Iwas 
hardly strange; even you might have done the same. 
He was a good man, they say, and I hope he made 
her happy. Elizabeth, the woman was my mother.” 
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I gave him back the miniature without a word, for 
we were both deeply moved. 

‘‘Was he happy? The other man, the ore she did 
not marry ?” I ventured to ask at last. 

Bryce hesitated. 

“That I cannot tell. *f'was an uncommon hard 
experience, and maybe embittered him; I cannot 
tell.” 

“Did he ever know the whole truth? Did he 
know who had made the trouble?” 

“TI think not; I’ve some reason to think otherwise, 
in fact. He knew there was foul play, but laid it to 
the wrong door.” 

“But he should be told the truth. He should be 
told it now.” 

“You think so? I doubt it wonld make no differ- 
ence; he’s hard to move. I doubt ’twould make no 
difference now.” 

Could he possibly mean my father? He might 
have told me more, I do not know; but just then 
Aunt Phyllis came in with an embrocation for his 
throat, chid him gently for adding to his hoarseness, 
and sent me off to the dining-room to read my 
prayer-book. 

Well, I’ve written out some of these things Master 
Prescott said, for the mere pleasure of it, and because 
I dread to tell the rest of the story. We set forward 
a Tuesday on our journey, and on the following 
Tuesday reached home. Master Prescott feared it 
might be too late, and was most thankful to find his dear 
aunt still alive. The doctor said she had prayed to 
see her boy again and deliver him a message, and the 
prayer was mercifully granted. 
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Aunt Phyllis and I called a Wednesday to inquire 
for Mrs. Reynolds, and were shown into the keeping- 
room. Master Prescott stood by the table with a 
letter in his hand which he hurriedly thrust into his 
waistcoat pocket before he greeted us. 

“Itis just over. She has left me,” said he; and 
could add no more. He seeined crushed by the blow. 

The long exposure of the journey when he was 
already ill, the anxiety and then the grief for his aunt’s 
death, all proved too much for him. He kept up till 
after the funeral, then took to his bed, where he now 
lies in the first stages of a settled fever. 
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XXV 
HEART-BREAK 


Dec. 8. — Dr. Loring speaks hopefully. Says the 
boy has a strong constitution, and the chances are that 
he will win through. But, oh, the anxiety, the doubt! 
How can [ bear it? Bryce Prescott is my friend. I 
say the words not lightly but solemnly; he is my 
friend. 

I have little heart now to speak of grandam and 
the injured air she wore because Aunt Phyllis stayed 
away so long in Boston, though Sally and mother 
left their own duties to mind her every whim. And 
it irks me to relate the talk I had the other night with 
Mr. Fosdick. ; 

’Twas the next evening after I got home. Sally 
built a fire in the parlor, and feigned not to see how 
reluctant I felt. As for the story of Fediah, she 
would not credit it, nor mother either. 

“You say yourself that Dolly Russell’s not to be 
depended on,” said Sally, “ yet you believe her against 
a minister who stands as high as any in the Common- 
wealth. Fie upon you, Betsey Gilman!” 

Mother looked anxious, and warned me not to be 
over-hasty. Father has been very talkative, almost 
affectionate, to me, alas, alas, since this began to hap- 
pen early in the fall. Watching me too, as if he saw 
there was something on my mind out of the ordinary. 
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Mr. Fosdick seemed less assured that evening than 
ever before; even somewhat embarrassed, if such a 
thing were possible. Presently, after a little skirmish- 
ing, he began :— 

“My dear Elizabeth, you will own I’ve waited 
patiently, never once advancing my claims, but giv- 
ing you ample time to ‘inspect your heart,’ as you once 
phrased it. And now by your leave, I’ve come for an 
answer, fully trusting ’twill be in my favor.” 

I had heard not an hour before that Dr. Loring had 
said Master Prescott was like to have a fever; so Mr. 
Fosdick’s aifairs seemed a small thing to me and very 
wearisome. 

“ Oh, sir, do you forget so soon? I assure you I’ve 
answered your question divers times already.” 

Perhaps I did not speak as gently as I might, owing 
to what I had heard of Fediah Curtis. ’I'was half a 
minute before he said, — 

‘ Hlizabeth, I did not look for this.” 

*T was an unreasonable speech, I thought, and I could 
not deem it quite sincere, though he seemed so dis- 
tressed, and kept repeating, “’Tis more than I can 
bear.” 

‘He'll never have done with this,” thought I, 
‘never give me any peace till he knows once for all 
I’m not an heiress; and still more that I’ve heard 
Fediah’s story.” | 

“Mr, Fosdick,” said I, breaking in suddenly after 
Davy’s headlong fashion, — after my own fashion too, 
for I’m ever rash when I lose patience, — “ we’ve 
often spoken together of my old schoolmate, Miss 
Fediah Curtis of Boston; but you always forgot to 
tell me what great friends you were!” 
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His eyes dropped suddenly, and he seemed at a loss, 
for an instant. 

“Great friends, were we? Yes, I have a high 
regard for Miss Curtis, the highest regard. She’s one 
of the finest girls in Boston.” 

“Yes, sir; that is true.” 

“ What you may have heard I donot know. Strange 
reports are afloat sometimes without the least founda- 
tion; but this I assure you,—TI never had any claim 
upon Miss Curtis beyond that of friendship. Why, 
Miss Elizabeth, she’s actually not orthodox!” 

“ Tndeed !” 

‘‘Have you never heard it! Her mother and two 
of her uncles turned Methodist; and Fediah frankly 
owns she favors that ranting sect! Thus you can see 
for yourself how unlikely it was that I, an orthodox 
minister, regularly ordained — No, Miss Elizabeth!” 

“ Wherein is a Methodist worse than an Episcopa- 
lian, good sir?” thought I. 

‘No; we were good friends, the best of friends, but 
nothing more. I’m sure you do not doubt me, Miss 
Elizabeth ? ” 

How should I doubt the pious man? Besides, even 
Dolly had said ’twas not “a declared betrothal.” Still, 
with all respect to Mr. Fosdick, I could but wonder, — 

‘Had Fediah’s Methodism shocked him so very 
much before she lost her fortune ? And, if so, what 
right had he to win her heart, unless he meant in good 
faith to’marry her ?” 

“ These thoughts hardened me towards him; I could 
not help it. And I remembered too what Master 
Prescott had said: “James Fosdick was always a 
self-deceiver.” 
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“Tt is you and you only, Miss Elizabeth, that I’ve 
ever sought to win. I pray you, my beloved girl, 
drop these side-issues, aud answer me now in all sin- 
cerity.” 

I drew a deep breath. That trifling affair with 
Fediah had been easily disposed of ; what mere play 
he had made of it! And now I must hint at the 
narrowness of my own fortune. But how touch on so 
delicate a subject ? 

I broke in again rudely. My good manners seemed 
to have left me. 

“Mr. Fosdick, is it worth your while to plead with 
a poor little village maid like me, with neither beauty 
nor money to recommend her? I am Mrs. Van 
Arsdale’s godchild, ’tis true,” with a careless laugh, 
“but all I’m likely to have to show for it is twelve 
apostle teaspoons.” 

There was a long pause. No doubt Mr. Fosdick 
was revolving in his mind my words, amazed at their 
flippancy; for his voice had a grjeved tone as he re- 
joined, — : 

“T fail to see what teaspoons have to do with a 
serious matter like this, Elizabeth. A matter which 
cencerns your happiness and mine for life.” 

“ Mrs. Van Arsdale,” I stammered foolishly, for he 
should at least know what I meant, “Mrs. Van Ars- 
dale, — do you not know I’m her godchild ?” 

He too hesitated a little. ; 

“T knew—yes, of course I knew you were her 
niece; but the term godchild has little meaning for 
me, though I believe it stands for something in your 
church ?” 

‘“‘ Sometimes in very rich families it stands for a for- 
tune,” said I, stealing a sly glance at his face. 
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Was he really so ignorant as he would have it 
appear ? 

“ A fortune, Elizabeth?” Here he paused slightly. 
“T think I did hear something once on a time of your 
being an heiress by ado piion = ye I’m sure I did . 
hear of it before ever I saw you.” 

Well, this was frank! But then I might have 
remembered that Mr. Fosdick was a great stickler for 
the truth. Mercenary he might be, without knowing 
it perhaps, I could not tell whether this were so or 
not; but a wilful, black, deliberate lie he would not 
tell, no, not for his right hand. 

“Yes, I think I did hear of it, Miss Elizabeth — 
before I saw you. But once having seen you— So 
the money has taken wings, has it? Well, I’m glad, 
for now I can prove the sincerity of my passion.” 

Oh, trouble upon trouble! Should I never be done 
with him ? 

“ Wealth, ’tis something neither you nor I care 
greatly for, Elizabeth.” 

Ah, had he never cared then, never for a moment ? 
Never in the beginning? Not that first Monday, 
when he came to see me by the wash-tub? What 
was it made me doubt him so that day? What was 
it gave the false ring to his tones that even I detected, 
a simple girl like me ? 

But there was no false ring now, no condescension. 
He was not thinking how his voice sounded, or try- 
ing to amaze me by his eloquence. He was in grave 
earnest, this I know, and humble and very fearful. 

“Why will you allude to so paltry a subject as 
money ? Do you know you make me very unhappy ?” 
said he, with a pathos that smote my heart. “But 
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this can’t be final, Elizabeth? I’ll not believe it yet. 
What have I done to deserve such punishment ? ” 

He spoke with real anguish, and turned his face 
away from me towards the tire. I felt rebuked for my 
Impatience. How did I know he had ever thought of 
my money? How did I know he had not always been 
sincere ? He was a good man, far better than I had 
supposed; and I was grieved for him, more grieved 
than I had ever dreamed I could be for any soul 
alive. Alas, that it should be my lot to wound him ! 

“It’s nothing you’ve done, sir, as you must know ; 
’tis only that I can’t. Try not to blame ime, for truly 
I’m very sorry.” 

“T can well believe you,” said he sadly, as he saw 
my tears flow. “Now only one question more and I 
am done; I may have no right to ask it, but I think 
you'll pardon me. Can it be that some happier man 
has spoken love to you, Elizabeth ? ” 

How his voice trembled! I hid my face in my 
hands ; his look was too keen; and I pitied him so. 

‘“‘ No, sir,” said I, not resenting the question. “No 
one. There’s never been any one but you.” 

He leaned toward me eagerly. 

‘Then let me wait,” said he with renewed zeal. 
“Something may change you, though you can’t think 
it now. You are still so young. Pray let me wait.” 

‘Oh, no, no, no, sir! I amnotyoung. Iwas young 
last summer, not now. It’s no use waiting. Nothing 
can change me. Nothing, nothing!” 

“Will you tell me how you know this —if there’s 
no one else before me?” | 

“T can’t tell how I know. sir; but I know. For- 
give me.” I broke forth into sobs, my heart aching 
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with a pity all new and strange. “I can give no 
reason, sir, so I think there must be a fate in it, a 
something like what you call ‘ election.’ ” 

Mr. Fosdick sighed. 

“In other words you think a Higher Power may 
have hardened your heart against me? Is that what 
you mean, Elizabeth ? ” 

“1 don’t quite know what I do mean, sir; perhaps 
that is it. I can’t tell what else it is; for truly I 
didn’t do it myself.” 

There was a sense of awe upon me, such as mayhap 
the Quakers feel, when they “speak as they are led.” 
If I had not been led, would I have spoken so? 
Were there not twenty good reasons in, the parson’s 
favor, and not one, actually not one, against him? I 
like well to please my family, and had not forgot their 
wishes either, least of all father’s. What could it be 
then that stood in the way? What could it be that 
shut my heart against this good young man? The 
firelight shone on Mr. Fosdick’s face, — as sad a face 
as ever was, and wet with tears. 

“You speak truth. You did not do it yourself, 
Elizabeth.” 

He was silent after this for some minutes; and 
then said rising, — 

“Let us pray.” 

Surely this was right and fitting. ’Twas a strong 
petition to the Almighty Ruler of our destinies, that 
He would make our paths clearer by revealing to this 
young handmaiden the secret of her own heart. If 
the time was coming when she could at last lsten 
willingly to the great love offered her, Heaven be 
praised evermore! If, on the contrary, she inclined 
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toward another, though as yet without her own wish 
or knowledge, would the Lord graciously call back 
the stray inclination? Otherwise grant to James 
Fosdick, His servant, patience and submission to bear 
the inevitable decree. 

I stood trembling like a culprit during this brief 
prayer. What an unruly child I was, how selfish, 
thoughtless and unkind! Why had I slighted this 
excellent man? What was amiss with me that I 
could not yield ? | 

Even as I asked, Heaven sent the answer. Even 
as Mr. Fosdick was praying, it came in a still, small 
voice. And I cried back from the depths of my 
heart, — 

‘“ Heaven help me, for there is no other help!” 

I never meant to hold Master Prescott dearer than 
a friend! How he has won round my heart I know 
not. ’Tis no new thing this; but I was always quick 
to turn away and shut my eyes, and ’twas not till that 
prayer of Mr. Fosdick’s that I yielded and opened 
them, and allowed myself to see. 

What an unkind fate is mine! I know not if 
Master Prescott has more than a common liking for 
me, and I dare not even think about it, much less 
hope ’tis so, since father is the man he is. And mother 
has been free to say she would never uphold me in 
disobeying him. 

Well, I had not long to ponder the subject, with the 
parson there before me, bidding me a lingering, sad 
“Good-night.” Mother notes a great change in me 
since, and takes hope for Mr. Fosdick; but she does 
not know all, and, please God, she never may, or her 
heart would break for little Betsey. 
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_ Dec. 10.— Master Prescott has lain three days in 
delirium. Wealthy Blowers, who nurses him, says 
he’s never yet called her by her right name, but 
“Aunt Sukey” or oftenest “Elizabeth.” Wealthy 
came over here tonight for a breathing spell, and I 
almost kissed her, feeling so glad of a word from 
Bryce. 

“He’s always talking about a letter, an old letter 
that somebody give to him. And when ’tain’t the 
letter, it’s ‘the star.’ He’s a-waiting on a star up 
yonder, —land sakes! And Elizabeth’s a-waiting 
too, and all creation a-sailing by ’em on the clouds.” 

I longed to hide my head in Wealthy’s scraggy 
neck and let the tears fall. I cannot abear to cry; 
nobody would understand it, nobody. I must keep 
up; ’twill never do to give way. 

People don’t want him to die. They all say he 
can’t be spared. Parson Fosdick, when I saw him 
today between meetings, looked very serious and 
said, — 

‘We must all pray, ‘The Lord’s will be done.’” 
My face was hard as flint. He’s so resigned, is Mr. 
Fosdick, so wondrously resigned! 

Why will he, why will anybody, talk of submission, 
as if all hope were forbid‘ Why will they go round 
relating Bryce’s virtues, as if they read them off his 
tombstone ? 

Dec. 15.— No improvement. Sally weeps, and is at 
no pains to conceal it. But such tears are soon dried 
and forgot. 

“Tis hard he should be cut off in the flower of his 
days,” says Joseph Sage; and then turns with a 
gallant smile to hold yarn for Nammy. 
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How can he smile? How can any one? And their 
best-wisher lying there battling for his life? Folk 
seem very shallow to me. Their hearts are no deeper 
than little rain-pools that exhale in the summer’s sun. 
And mine? Why, it’s down forever, it’s fathomless 
abysses down; I cannot, dare not, sound the depths. 
Sally may weep, but there’s dry despair in my eyes. 
Tears never rise, save when Dick looks at me, — why 
does he look at me so ? —or when Sally’s fast asleep; 
and then my pillow knows! O God! és this the same 
world I was in ten days ago ? 

Sally’s happiness goes right on. She speaks often 
of this “dreadful anxiety ;” but it can’t wear on her, 
for in the next breath she’s talking and laughing with 
Joseph Sage, or vexing him till he’s half distraught; 
then charming him back to raptures just by a smile. 
She’s a pretty white cat playing with a mouse, only 
she means to save the mouse alive. 

How can she like to do so? No doubt she loves 
him, but it seems to mea poor, thin sort of love. I 
should think she would want to make him happy, 
instead of torturing him till he’s half bereft of 
reason. 

But I’m captious. If I could only call at Squire 
Reynolds’ once a day to ask for the sufferer ’twould 
calm my mind. Buta girl can’t do that unless she’s 
a betrothed girl like Sally. 

The Squire objects to having Bryce in the house, 
fearing contagion; will not go to the chamber door 
to inquire for him; gets his news from the kitchen 
maid. 

“He won’t let me come within a rod of him,” says 
Wealthy. “No wonder he’s scared, a man that’s 
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‘done so much mischief. Thinks the devil’s after him, 
hoof and horns.” 

“You said he ‘cheated his wife to start with,’ 
Wealthy; and maybe he remembers it now she’s dead 
and gone. He looks very sober.” 

“Did I tell that ? Well, well, you mustn’t hoard 
up what I say, Betsey: ’taint worth minding.” 

I would like to make dainties for poor Bryce; but 
it would not be proper; moreover, the doctor limits 
him to barley-water. His head has been shaved and 
blistered, and Dr. Lormg has bled him a number of 
times, though, as he knows, this would not be allowed 
if the patient had his reason. 

“Loring’s bound to do his duty,” said Wealthy ; 
“so 1f the boy dies ’twon’t be for the want of doctorin’.” 

I’ve been surprised at father. More than once I’ve 
heard him ask, “How’s that Prescott chap?” and 
seen him look sober at the answer, “No better.” 
Father means to deal justly. Is his “conscience 
afraid”? sometimes because of the unkindness he has 
shown that poor man—the man who never by word 
or deed offended him? ’Tis hard telling what goes 
on in father’s mind. 

Deacon Jewett was in last evening, and his voice 
choked as he said, — 

‘“‘ Bryce Prescott can’t be spared. I tell ye there’s 
not another feller here takes such a stand as he does 
and always did.” 

I wondered if Sally liked to hear him extolled 
above Joseph Sage ? 

“We've raised a many noble youngsters in this 
town, but the odds between Bryce and the rest of ’em 
is just here: Bryce tries to help his feller-critters, 
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and the rest of ’em don’t. He’s everybody’s friend, 
Bryce is, —a friend to high and low, rich and poor, 
white men and Indians.” 

My heart warmed towards the deacon as he spoke; 
but I only shrank farther into the corner with my 
knitting. 

Father looked thoughtful, but said nothing. What- 
ever he holds against Master Prescott, he never was 
one to gossip about it with the neighbors. 

“ Ever sence that boy was knee high to a grass’per, 
he’s sot his mind on ondoin’ Runnels’ trickery, — 
what he could. Kep’ lots of Runnels’ customers 
from drinkin’.” 

“ What does that amount to? A mere drop in the 
bucket,” said father. 

Then catching my eye, which maybe was tearful, — 
I can’t vouch to the contrary,—he added, very 
mildly, — 

“The chap has fanatical notions; but I reckon he 
means well.” 

‘“‘T know he does! God bless him!” said Nammy. 

I turned about and faced the wall ’I'was more 
than I could bear. 

“Bryce has fit with the parson, so they say, to 
keep Aim straight,’ went on the deacon in a contiden- 
tial tone. “ Fit hard.” 

“You don’t say so! The parson’s not given shat 
way too much? Why,I can’t credit it!” said father. 

But his voice lacked assurance, and he moved his 
chair uneasily. 

I had not known of it, but Sally tells me now, 
there’s an undereurrent of gossip in the parish con- 
eerning Mr. Fosdick’s drinking habits, which are 
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thought to grow upon him; and for this and other 
reasons he’s not as popular as six months ago. 

I have thought it strange father was not more cast 
down by my refusing the man he had set his heart 
on; but this maybe explains it. 

Sally says ’twas hard for him at first, and hard for 
mother, and I owe much to Dick for taking my part. 
But they have all settled down to it now, that I’m to 
be the old maid of the family, and are more than 
reconciled. 

I wonder how long it will take to grow into an old 
maid? And how long will an old maid have to live 
after everybody else is dead and gone ? 

Dec. 15.— Rather worse. The doctor looks for a 
crisis soon. And then does God mean to take him 
away, — my friend, everybody’s friend? A man who 
could do so much good with his life? But the Sover- 
eign Ruler will not be moved by the good a man can 
do. He often calls away the useful ones and spares 
the evil. Young as I am, I’ve seen it so myself. 

But hush! It’s right, whatever He wills. “Be 
still and know that I am God.” 

Dec. 17. — Dr. Loring expects the crisis tonight. I 
constantly repeat: “Be still and know that I am 
God.” | 

Dec. 18. —“ Gracious art thou, O Lord, and full of 
compassion to the children of men.” ‘The crisis is 
past, and though our friend has scarce strength to lift 
his hand, there is fair hope of his recovery. Wealthy 
is much worn with watching, and sometimes Aunt 
Phyllis relieves her. Faithful Wealthy! Dear Aunt 
Phyllis! : 

Mr. Fosdick gave in his resignation today. ’Tis 
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thought twill be accepted. No one wonders he de- 
sires to leave, for he has never been satisfied with 
this dull woodland village so far from Boston. 

Dec. 20. — How one event leads to another in the 
good ways of Providence! The very noon that Mr. 
Fosdick gave in his resignation, grandam said to 
mother, — 

“ Hoity toity! So that upstart is for taking him- 
self off! Well, ’twill go hard with me, but [ll find 
somebody to fill his place, — Mr. Allerton! And once 
we get Stephen Allerton into this town, and into my 
house — 

‘Well, well, Eleanor, I’ve long thought ’twas high 
time to marry off Phyllis! I’m tired of calling a 
daughter of that age Miss Hastings.” 

Mother was careful not to show how rejoiced she 
felt to see Madam at last relenting. 

“Very well, mother. If you’d really like to have 
Stephen Allerton installed in this parish, I’ll mention 
it to Nathan, and I’m sure he’ll be glad to talk at 
once with Deacon Jewett and Deacon Pitkin.” — 

*Twas done. Father says “both the deacons jumped 
at the notion, like a dolphin at a silver spoon.” 
There’ll be no opposition ; and Dick says it looks now 
as if the parish will “welcome the coming, before 
they speed the parting, parson.” 

Dear Aunt Phyllis! There’s a new light in her 
eyes already, though as yet there has been no time to 
get a letter through to Mr. Allerton. He’ll be here 
at Christmas, and then the matter will be discussed. 

Bryce gains; but very, very slowly. 

Dec. 25.—Supper at grandam’s; and Sally, Dick, 
and I went to meet Mr. Allerton. Mr. Sage, too, was 
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invited, which is the same as an acknowledgment 
and acceptance of the betrothal. He looked scared, 
and Sally radiant. Grandam treated him with much 
civility, having “naught against him,” so she phrases 
it, and resigning herself to “ Sarah’s throwing herself 
away.” 

Dick was invited out of compliment to his thrift. 
He is really attracting trade away from the Squire. 

Grandam looked the same as last year, her cough 
getting no worse. Grandsir’s snuff-box went its 
wonted rounds. Sillabub and snap-dragon were not 
wanting. Indeed, all was much like last Christmas, 
save the faces of those dear old patient lovers! What 
soft brightness they wore, what a look of subdued but 
triumphant happiness! “All things come at last to 
him who waits,” thought I. 

But —there is Lady Hastings still to bear with, — 
ay, to live with! Mr. Allerton is one of God’s 
saints; I always said it. 

At the close of the evening, Mr. Allerton offered a 
prayer of thanksgiving for Master Prescott’s deliver- 
ance out of the jaws of death.” Grandam responded 
with a loud “ Ainen!” 

But my heart misgives me yet. . Why does Bryce 
gain so very, very slowly ?. Why should he still have 
deliriuin, now the fever has turned? Wealthy says 
she’s “all tuckered out with his jig gery actions,” and 
must have a rest; so the Squire is now Smpoy me a 
second nurse. 

“V’ve been afeared all the time we was crowing 
too soon; but time will prove,” remarks Wealthy 
solemnly and wisely. 
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XXVI 
TAKEN BY STORM 


Feb. 1, 1790.— For more than a month I’ve laid 
aside my pen. Master Prescott has been a puzzle to 
the physicians; and he’s had three. None could tell 
why he was so long getting well; gaining one day, 
falling back the next; and his mind even weaker than 
his body, till, alas, the whisper began to go forth 
that he was like to lose it entirely ! 

He would lie by the hour wide awake, looking 
around at the walls of his chamber, and muttering to 
himself, not seeming rightly to know where he was, 
or why he was not up, reading his books. 

Sometimes he wondered his Aunt Sukey did not 
come in, and shake up his pillows; sometimes called 
loudly for Dr. Warren; and then again, “ Wasn’t it 
high time to make himself ready for the ball ?” 

But he never asked to see his uncle or seemed to 
have a moment’s recollection whose house he was in. 
One day, however, Squire Reynolds, as he was about 
leaving for the store after dinner, bethought him, I 
know not why, to peep in, and see how his nephew 
was getting on. Dr. Loring had told him there was 
no more danger of infection, and maybe he thought it 
becoming in hin to show some interest in the case. 

Wealthy went over to grandam’s next day in great 
distress. 
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“T was a-Settin’ by the foot of the bed. Had just 
took out a cold brick, and put in a hot one, when I 
heerd a step a-creaking up the stairs; and, next thing 
I knowed, there was the Squire’s nose a-peeking in at 
the crack o’ the door. Bryce, he spied it the same 
minute, —the door opens onto the foot of the bed, — 
and fetched one of them yells like an Injun war- 
whoop; and I thought I should a-fell off my chair. 
The Squire didn’t waste no time in takin’ himself off ; 
but ’twa’n’t no use after that tryin’ to soothe that boy 
and lie to him. He sensed it all of a sudden where 
he was; and it come back to him that Aunt Sukey was 
dead, and he hadn’t any more right in that house than 
a stranger, seeing he and the old Squire never did 
agree; as how could they? But Bryce was took 
crazier ’n ever, for all he knowed more. He wanted 
his clo’es on, and was mad as a hatter because I 
wouldn’t fetch his top-coat and shoe-buckles, —them 
was the chief things he called for,—and I had a 
turrible time with him all the rest of the day. He’s 
as weak as a rag, take him when he’s reasonable; but 
when he has these crazy-mad fits, Nancy Smith and 
me together couldn’t handle him; and what I’m going 
to do now, with her gone, is more ’n I know.” 

Nancy Smith, the second nurse, had failed Wealthy 
long ago. 

‘“ Fetch him over here,” says grandam, speaking up 
in her quick, imperious tone. (She has a kind heart 
after all.) “Fetch him over here, and put him in the 
south-west chamber; and do you come here and nurse 
him, Miss Blowers, and ’twill go hard with us but we’ll 
cure the poor lad of his doldruins.” 

I waited only to hear Aunt Phyllis and grandsir ex- 
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press their surprise and approval; then fled from the 
house, lest I should kiss grandam or do something 
else as absurd. She has shown an amazing interest 
in Bryce from the first, compounding him many a 
dainty with her own hands. 

Aunt Phyllis was mightily pleased to have him 
brought to the house, though she would never have 
presumed to suggest it; or 1f she had, Lady Hastings 
would have laughed her to scorn. Chloe was bidden 
to make ready the south-west chamber, and Aunt Phyl- 
lis let me help in hanging a few pictures, and bring- 
ing various trinkets from the parlor to take the in- 
valid’s fancy. 

“ Hoity, toity, Elizabeth,” said the great lady; “if 
he breaks those gewgaws to pieces, I’ll hold you 
accountable.” 

“So you may, grandam; but do you not believe 
his reason’s sure to come back to him when once he’s 
in your beautiful room, with nothing to remind him 
of the past?” hesitating with a music-box in my 
hand, which I was fain to set on the claw-footed 
stand, if she had not been looking. 

‘Yes, child, leave it here; he shall have it. And 
when he’s well, I’ll tell him who pranked out his 
room so fine. And, Elizabeth, once he’s up and 
dressed, I see naught to hinder your coming over 
sometimes for an hour or so to keep him company, 
for his spirits need tuning.” 

“QO grandam!” cried I, contrary to my feelings, to 
hide my shyness, “I thought ’twas hardly the proper 
thing for a young girl to call on a sick man.” 

“Indeed, little miss, how long is it since you've 
set up to preach the social code to your elders? 
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When I’m in doubt as to matters of propriety, Ill 
maybe seek your advice.” | 

“Twas a pity to affront the kind lady just now, 
when I felt almost to love her! Little she knows 
how grateful I am to think of having Master Prescott 
so near, where I can hear from him any hour in the 
day, and maybe ere long set eyes on him myself. 
Madam/’s time will be the right time, I never once 
doubted it; and if I seemed contradictious ’twas only 
from bashfulness, and to hide my pleasure; for ’tis a 
long, weary time since ]’ve seen Bryce Prescott. 

Feb. 5. — Four days at grandam’s, and each day a 
steady improvement. Mind a little flighty at times. 
Dr. Loring watching the chance to use the lancet 
while the patient sleeps; but he wakes at the least 
touch. ‘Today he was dressed for the first time. 

Feb. 15. — Down-stairs twice; mind perfectly clear. 
Expresses his gratitude to the Hastings family hand- 
somely; discusses the affairs of the nation with Mr. 
Fosdick, who, by the way, is to leave usin May. In 
short, Bryce Prescott has come back again, the same 
man we used to know. Sally has seen him, but not I. 
Madam will not forget that I once questioned her 
knowledge of decorum; and though Bryce has inquired 
for me, she says frigidly, — 

“Let Elizabeth wait till he walks out and can call 
on her at her father’s; ’tis better etiquette!” 

Feb. 22.— I’ve seen him, poor, pale wreck, and 
what a meeting! My brain reels yet; I can scarce 
guide the pen. ’Twas all so unexpected. 

I’m always making excuses to go over to grandam’s ; 
but today’s the first time she’s shown the least relent- 
ing toward me. 
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“Elizabeth, I’m far from understanding what be- 
longs to the manners of this generation; you must be 
your own judge of propriety. Will it answer, think 
you, to go in and greet Master Prescott ? He’s alone 
and makes inquiry for you.” 

“With your leave, ma’am, I believe I'll go.” 

And lest the permission should be withdrawn, I 
made for the door, entering slowly, as some one within 
said, “Come.” 

Who had spoken? Not Master Prescott! If voices 
could wither like flowers, then his was a faded voice ; 
dim, lifeless. And his face! That never was Bryce 
Prescott’s face? Where were the-strong, rugged 
features, the wholesome coloring? *I'was but the 
ashes of the man I used to know, the gray shadow. 
I knew he would look changed; they had all said so; 
but not like this, oh, not like this! I had never 
dreamed of anything like this! 

He was seated on a sofa between the two south 
windows. I got as far as the middle of the room and 
paused. O Master Prescott, my old friend, my true 
friend, how could I go on? Had they all been mis- 
taken? Was thisadying man? Had I come to say 
farewell ? 

Courage! Guard your face, Elizabeth; he is look- 
ing at you. Down with sobs, away with tears; call 
up asimile! Speak to him; he’s waiting. 

But while I was trying to smile, and before I could 
utter a word, he said, — 

“QO, Elizabeth, Elizabeth!” 

’Twas again that far-off, faded sound; but now it 
had a thrill of joy. This was no dying man. My 
feet moved forward, no longer hesitating. 
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‘“Hlizabeth, it is you; you are here at last!” 

He had risen and was coming to meet me; but I 
put forth my hand to stay him. He grasped it in 
both his wasted ones, which had still a measure of 
strength left in them; enough indeed to draw me 
down beside him, ere I could think what he was 
doing. 

“T’ve said not a word, but I’ve ieoked for you day 
after day; yes, I’ve looked for you hour after hour. 
I’ve been patient, Elizabeth; I knew you would 
come.” 

“YT would have come before if I had known you 
cared,” said I, low and frightened. 

“ Cared, Elizabeth ! ” 

“T mean if I had known you cared somuch. You’ve 
been very sick, Bryce; we did not wish to weary 
you.” | 

I do not know whether he heard me or not. It was 
as if he were listening, not to the words, but to some- 
thing below the words. And though he looked at me 
eagerly, he seemed not so much to see my face as to 
try to read my soul. 

“ Elizabeth, I’ve borne it as long as ee my duty 
to bear it. D’ve borne it as long as I can. Do you 
think a man’s made of cast-iron to be melted in a 
furnace and cooled to order time and again? Yea, 
and times without number ?” 

I might have asked what he meant, but I knew too 
well; it seemed to me then that I’d always known. 
The tone of his voice was inost moving, and set my 
heart a-beat. Poor Bryce! This was not the thing 
for a sick man to talk of; I would not permit it. 

“ Dear Master Prescott, let me go now; please let 
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me go. Let me go home and make you a wine-posset ; 
Ill come and bring it tomorrow.” 

“T’ve borne it as long as I can, Elizabeth, and it’s 
killing me inch by inch. Tell me now, once for all. 
Shall I live for your sake ? Or bid me die at your 
feet.” 

His vehemence scared me. 

“Oh, don’t, Master Prescott, don’t! I never would 
have come in — they never would have let me come in, 
sick as you are, if they had dreamed ’twould be so 
agitating.” 

“Ts this the way you answer me? I’m not the 
man to bear uncertainties forever. I tell you it has 
been killing me by inches for years. Answer me 
once for all, Elizabeth; do you love me well enough 
to brave your father ?” 

“Q Bryce! you’re a sick man; don’t talk of this 
now. Wait till you’re stronger.” 

‘“T never shall be stronger till this is settled. 
Choose between us, Elizabeth; between your father 
and me. Choose now. Have you not known from a 
child that I loved you ? ” 

“Bryce, dear Bryce, let go my hands; please let 
go my hands; there’s a good boy.” 

I spoke soothingly, with my face near his for a 
moment, as if he had been little Davy or Jonathan. 
This excitement was tiring him; alas, if it should 
cause a return of delirium! 

“Tf you'll only let go my hands now, Ill promise to 
come tomorrow and answer your question.” 

‘Answer it now; O Elizabeth, my love, answer it 
now.” 

“No; I must have a little time tothink. This isa 
serious matter, Bryce.” 
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He was already a little calmer, and seemed to be 
aware that he had spoken too impetuously. 
“Forgive me; my nerves are not quite under con- 
trol yet; and I’ve longed, oh, you never will know 
how I’ve longed to see you!” 

He allowed me to withdraw my hands, and rise 
from the sofa. 

“Tl trust you, Elizabeth. You never said a false 
word yet. Do you know, do you guess, how dear I 
hold you ?” | 

I was retreating slowly, or he would have detained 
me again. 

“Yes, I know. And I'll come again tomorrow.” 

“ But how can I wait?” His voice was very plain- 
tive. “Stay a moment, Elizabeth.” 

He drew a letter from under the sofa cushion, rose, 
and came toward me, bearing it in his hand. 

“ Here, Elizabeth, take this; it was my legacy from 
Aunt Sukey not an hour before she died. Will you 
give it to your fatherand ask himtoread it? It may 
make a difference.” 

I took the letter with a feeling almost of awe. It 
was yellow with age, and bore the superscription in 
a delicate feminine hand, — 


TQNATHAN GILMAN, 
Quinnebasset, 
District of Maine. 


“Twas written near thirty years ago, and it’s high 
time your father had it. Will you be postman, Eliz- 


abeth ?” 
“7 will.” 


“And deliver it when he’s alone. ‘Tell him ’twas 
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Aunt Sukey’s legacy to me, and that I’ve not in- 
formed you as to its contents.” 

“Yes, 1’ll tell him.” 

I put the letter carefully in my pocket, and lifted 
the dvoor-latch in haste to be gone. Master Prescott 
looked spent and like to swoon. 

“Don’t go yet, Elizabeth, not yet. Say once you 
love me; just once!” ; 

But I was already outside the door. 

“Go in, Wealthy, and give him some wine, and be 
quick as you can.” 

And not waiting for a word with grandam, or Aunt 
Phyllis, I hastened home in a strange toss: scared as 
I could be, and piqued that Master Prescott should 
take it for granted that I loved him! Why, he had 
not once asked me if I did! But over and above all 
so joyful, that I dreaded to meet any one lest I should 
be asked what great good thing had happened. 

Foolish child! ’I'was not a good thing but a bad 
one; and this I knew right well. Yet, strange to tell, 
I could not feel the sadness of it; could not pity him 
for his hopeless love as ’twas my duty, nor pity my- 
self, either; not as yet. Though it did vex me that 
he should be so sure of me! What had I ever said or 
done to make him so ? 

’T was all coming by and by, the agony and bitter- 
ness; but first was the joy. I was certain now he 
loved me. Oh, I must be happy in that just a little 
while, it was so sweet. Give me a minute’s time to 
think how sweet! I must call my powers together, 
and fight a terrible battle; but not yet, no, not yet. 

I entered the house through the shed. No one was 
in the kitchen but Richard, setting upatub. I turned 
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my face away, for I’m somewhat afraid of Richard’s 
eyes of late. 

Where was father? I would not ask, though I wanted - 
to give him the letter straightway, before I had time 
to think it over, lest I should be too afeared for it 
afterwards ; but he was busy most of the day, and I 
got no opportunity. What can be in it to change his 
feelings toward Bryce, —a letter written thirty years 
ago? Was it by the beautiful Ann Loring? It 
bears the postmark Salem, and was once sealed with 
red wax; who broke that seal ? 

Feb. 24. — Master Prescott has been worse, much 
worse. The doctor forbade his seeing any one a ~ 
Wednesday. I have been frightened, and my heart 
has smote me too, lest ’twas Tuesday’s talk that hurt 
him. A sick man should be humored, not crossed; 
but I crossed him. I dared not even own I loved 
him; and as for deciding — 

But I’m having time now to think ; too much time, 
too much. No use talking with mother; she’d bid me 
never to oppose father. Did not she herself oppose 
grandam though, and in the same way ? Perhaps she 
scarce remembers it now, for the romance has 
strangely faded out of mother’s life; or, if she does 
remember it, thinks I never heard the story. Would 
I never had! 

For now I ask and ask: which was right, — mother, 
or Aunt Phyllis? Was Aunt Phyllis really faithful 
in duty to the man who loved her, when she doomed 
him to wait a lifetime for the caprice of a whimsical, 
selfish invalid ? 

Now, in a different way from grandam, father too 
is whimsical. If he had any show of reason for dis- 
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hking Bryce Prescott, I would never hesitate. If 
Bryce was unworthy —I think, nay, I’m sure, I could 
not love him. But he is a good man, above most ; 
even father owns it. Even father never for a moment 
claimed that Bryce was at fault; it was merely 
Bryce’s father, Israel Prescott. He falsely won away 
the love of Ann Loring, so father thinks; but if I 
understood what Bryce said at Newburyport, this is 
not true. Another man made the trouble; and, oh, 
what injustice has been heaped on Israel Prescott in 
his grave! I could weep for him as I think of it. 

And the villain who wrought that mischief thirty 
years ago, shall he be allowed to work more mischief 
now? And he will, if I yield to this mistaken preju- 
dice. Alas, alas! I must choose between a lover 
and a father, for I can’t keep both. "Tis obedience, 
and a home with father, or disobedience, "and a home 
with — 

But I can’t say it. A new home! And how Mas- 
ter Prescott needs it, how alone he is! And he has 
loved me all these years, and been so. patient. Why 
does God allow things to be so difficult? Why. does 
- he hedge up my way ? 

I have not yet had the courage to give the letter to 
father. Not that ’twould do any good, for even if 
written by Ann Loring herself, and showing Israel 
Prescott blameless, father never would give up a prej- 
udice at this late date, just for an old letter, never! 
But I shall give it to him, for-I promised. 

Master Prescott is better this afternoon, and sitting 
up again. ‘Tomorrow, a Friday, I shall go to see him, 
not today, lest it should be too much for him. And I 
must have another night, a whole night to think. 
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O Betsey, Betsey, pray the Lord to guide your 
thoughts aright! 

Feb. 25.—I know what I shall tell him. I go now 
to grandam’s with fear and trembling. 

But first I resolved to play the postman, and have 
it over with; and by good luck I met father just now 
as he was going out to the barn with a measure of 
shelled corn. 
“Father,” said I, speaking up quick, before my 
heart should fail, “father, here’s a letter for you. 
_ I don’t know what’s in it, not a word, or who it’s 

from. It looks monstrous old. *T'was Master Pres- 
cott’s legacy from his Aunt Sukey; and he wants you 
to see it. He gave it me a Tuesday, the day I went 
over to see him; the first time since ever he was 
sick.” 

“A letter?” He held out his hand for it. “Is 
the boy sitting up yet ?” 

But I’m sure he never heard my answer. <A change 
came over his face as that letter passed into his hands, 
almost like the “ gray change ” Wealthy Blowers tells 
of that precedes death. That a strong, ruddy man 
like father could turn suddenly so ashen pale sur- 
prised me mightily. He set down the measure of 
corn in the middle of the floor, clean forgetting what 
he was about, and walked off to the barn with the 
letter between his two hands. 

I took up the corn-biggin, and set it on the tool- 
bench, out of the way of the twins; but said never a 
word to mother or any one else about the letter. 
Who wrote it? Who broke the seal years and years 
ago? Was it Squire Reynolds; and had he once 
loved Ann Loring ? 
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Ann Loring was very beautiful, but not a bag of 
gold or a casket of diamonds; and ’twas hard to 
believe the Squire could ever have cared enough for 
any woman, even in youth, to take any great trouble 
to win her. Still, I think ’twas his doing, and when 
the plot failed he paid court to Ann’s sister Sukey, 
“cheating her to start with.” 

Well, well, I must go now to Madam’s and give 
Bryce his answer. Am I sure what it will be? Re- 
member, child, it is for life. Have you counted well 
the cost ? 
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XXVIT 
A RUDE AWAKENING 


Feb. 26.-— Was I born under an unlucky star? I 
met Wealthy Blowers in the kitchen, with an empty 
bowl in her hands. 

“How is Master Prescott ?” I asked, half-turning 
toward the window as I spoke, as if in no haste for 
her answer. I knew by Aunt Phyllis that ’twas a 
good day with him, or I should have made poor work 
at feigning indifference. 

“Oh, he’s behavin’ quite handsome. Beginnin’ to 
call on for more vittles ; more’n the doctor’s allowance. 
Come right in, Betsey; he likes your fambly, and the 
sight of you’ll do him more good than a dose of 
physic!” 

“You’re most flattering, ma’am,” said I, laughing 
and drawing back as she would have pushed me 
towards the door. “T’1l not go in till I know for cer- 
tain I’m wanted. Perhaps he has been having too 
much company lately? What was it made him worse 
the other day ?” 

“Company ? Land sakes! I'll risk all the callers 
he sees here. Just the parson and your mother and 
Sally. The weather blowed up cold a Tuesday, and 
he’s always feverish in a wind. I never seen a fever 
hang on like his’n. But I’ll go in and ask if he wants 
to see you, bein’ as you’re so particklar.” 
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She came back soon to say he would be “proper 
glad;” and I followed her into the parlor, my heart 
beating high. 

He was seated in a large rocker, with his feet ona 
cricket, and looked up with a warm smile of welcome 
on his haggard face, but showed none of the excite- 
ment of last Tuesday. 

“Elizabeth, I am right glad to see you,” said he, 
holding out his thin hand, and grasping mine in the 
old friendly way, “right glad to see you. It seems 
months and years since I saw your face.” 

“Yet ’tis not so very long, you know,” said I, smil- 
ing down half-scared. “Months and years since last 
Tuesday ?” What would Wealthy think? But she 
was bustling about the room, and maybe had not heard. 

“Well, Bryce, seein’ as you’ve got such good com- 
pany, guess I’ll go out to the kitchen agin and help 
the black gal with the nin’. If anything’s wantin’ 
Betsey ’ll let me know; won’t you, Betsey ? ” 

I was impatient till the door closed upon her. I 
had come prepared with a little speech, and the sooner 
’*twas delivered the better for poor Master Prescott, for 
I must not allow him to become agitated again. So, 
not waiting for a word from him, I began hurriedly, — 

“J shall not stay many minutes, Master Prescott. 
I know you’re weak, poor man; and ’tis on my con- 
science that I let you talk too long last Tuesday. 
I’ve come today to tell you the whole truth without 
any parley.” 

I got on bravely as far as this, then stopped short, 
all my fine speech flown to the winds. 

If only I had not looked at him! That white, 
patient face was too much for me, and there was a 
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startled look too in his eyes, as if he were not fully 
prepared for what was coming—a strange, piteous 
look that nigh upset me. 

Speak on, Elizabeth. Say the worst. What is it?” 

How I longed to kneel on the floor beside him, take 
those thin hands in mine and lay my cheek against 
them. “I'was hard to stand up there so cool and 
distant, and answer questions asked so long ago. 
Sure I could have done better if he had but asked 
them over again! But not a word said he but, — 

“ Speak on, Elizabeth.” 

And I spoke at last, and quickly too, fearing every 
minute some one might come in and interrupt us. 

“Master Prescott, if I must answer you I'll be - 
candid. I’ve searched my heart through and through, 
and you’re laid up in it. Yes, ’tis true, and why 
should I deny it? If ’twas but myself to be con- 
sulted — but you know father’s opposition.” 

“Elizabeth!” he cried, springing up from his chair. 

“ Hear me through,” I exclaimed, eager to prevent 
a scene, “hear me through. Iam going to plead with 
father, and who knows but he’ll mayhap relent? If 
you'll only be patient, Master Prescott! It is bad 
for you to get excited. I trust you to be patient and 
not urge me. Oh, how I trust you, dear Master Pres- 
cott! Just think how I trust you! And I gave father 
the letter this morning.” 

‘hat letter?” He had caught my hands, and 
was staring at me blankly. 

At once I understood: in a second it flashed over 
me that this was all new to him! His words last 
Tuesday had been nothing but the ravings of insanity, 
they were now gone clean out of his mind! 
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Oh, I hope if I live to be a century old, I shall 
never, never know such tingling shame again. Tell- 
ing aman to his face I loved him; a man who had 
not asked me! Was ever a modest girl disgraced like 
this? I might have known a Tuesday he was not 
himself, for his behavior then was so different from 
anything I ever saw in him before. 

Forth I rushed in mad haste, and stayed not for 
his detaining. 

“QO Elizabeth!” he cried. 

But I had closed the door against ne before he had 
scarce framed the words. My face was crimson, I 
suppose; why not? And Aunt Phyllis meeting me 
just outside, exclaimed, — | 

“Why, Elizabeth, what’s happened ? What’s come 
over you, child ?” 

I was glad ’twas not grandam. 

‘The morning work’s not done, and I must hasten 
home.” 

But I was not to get off so easy. Wealthy had 
heard me, and, thinking herself wanted, caine with 
all speed into the entry, flat-iron in hand. 

“Ts it more porridge? I was jealous he hadn’t 
had enough by the way he dreened the bowl.” 

“He said nothing of porridge,” I answered, from 
the front doorstep, ready for flight, “and did not 
send for you.” 

‘But what’s your hurry ?” said she, seizing my 
‘arm. “Has he set you hunting for it too?” 

“ Hunting for what ?” 

“Why, that letter! Such a sarch as I’ve made; 
and I told him just now I’ve give up beat, for ’tain’t 
in this house.” 
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“He did not tell me he’d lost anything.” 

Twas an old letter he set great store by, and kep’ 
hidin’ of it round under his piller, and under the 
‘straw-bed, and under the chair quishion. And when 
he was crazy he was always ravin’ ’bout that letter. 
I run of a notion he’s burnt it up.” 

‘Wealthy, I thought those spells were over long 
- ago. Why didn’t you tell me his reason hadn’t re- 
turned ?” said I in anguish. 

“ Lor’ me, it Aas returned and then agin it hain’t. 
I thought you knowed. I’ve nussed lots of sick folk, 
but I never see one afore that got so well as this — 
a-settin’ up and walkin’ round — but what they could 
hold onto their senses better’n what he doos. He’s 
been Bryce Prescott one day and next day the Old 
Boy himself.” 

‘Is he Bryce Prescott now ?” I asked faintly. 

“Yes; and the doctor thinks his brain is settled 
now for good.” 

‘When he’s been crazy, "Wealthy, you think he’s 
not been responsible for what he’s said or done ? ” 

‘“Tor’,no! No more nor Adam or Eve —I mean 
your Adam and Eve, them twins.” 

‘ And never remembered it afterwards ? ” 

‘Remembered it? Bless you, not he! He’s said 
the curiousest things when he’s been jiggery, and I 
wouldn’t throw ’em up in his face for nothing, ’twould 
mortify him so. Did you hear what he said to your 
grandsir t’other day ? ” 

“No. Oh, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You talk as if we had been a-holdin’ somethin’ 
back,” returned Wealthy, regarding me with some 
surprise. ‘“P’raps we thought you wouldn’t care 
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much, bein’ it’s an old story, and we’re all so used to 
it. But he sent for your grandsir a week ago, — very 
private he was about it,—and begged him to hand 
back that ’ere twenty pounds he had loaned him to 
buy a yoke of oxen. ’Twas the fust your grandaddy 
had ever heerd of a yoke of oxen, but he drawed a 
sober face, and said, he knowed he’d ought to ’a paid 
it, and he’d do it next week. That didn’t suit. 
‘There’s no time like the present,’ says Bryce. 
‘Why not pay it now?’ So your grandaddy had to 
make believe put the money into my hands to keep 
for him; and Bryce was satisfied and went off to 
sleep. But the next day but one ’twas the same 
thing right over. He sent for your grandaddy — 
’twas a Tuesday, the craziest day he’s had since he’s 
been in this house ” — 

“Tuesday!” Will that Tuesday ring in my ears 
forever ? 

I must have been as wild as he that day, not to 
have seen at a glance that his wits were astray! 
What will become of me? Where shall I hide 
myself that I may never more set eyes on his 
face ? 

But just now the thing that had to be done was to 
go home and appear as if nothing had happened. 
Nobody must suspect for a moment the disgrace I 
had brought upon the family. 

“You did not stay long,” said mother, when she 
saw me. “How is the poor boy? Notas well?” 

Dear Nammy too had her questions to ask, and 
even Sally seemed amazing interested. I scarce know 
how I got through with all their catechising; and 
besides I had thought of a new cause for distress, — 
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that letter I had put in father’s hands not an hour 
ago ! 

What made me do it? Master Prescott had said 
his Aunt Sukey gave him the letter, which mayhap 
was true; but, considering all things, I should have 
made him tell me what was in it before presenting it 
to father. Why did I rush forth so boldly to do a 
sick man’s bidding? ’Tis just my way; I am ever 
hasty and ever repenting. 

“ What’s come over father ?” said Sally at dinner- 
time, when she’d blown the horn three times, and he 
did not appear. 

Davy was despatched to look him up, and came 
back saying he was in the hay-mow, and didn’t want 
anything to eat. 

‘He looks monstrous pale, and I asked him if he 
fell off the ladder; but he said, ‘No.’ And then I 
asked him if his head ached, and he told me to stop 
talking; so I came back to the house.” 

Father came in about two o’clock, looking down- 
right sick; and mother made him some porridge, but 
durst ask no questions. She thinks he took cold 
nursing a couple of young lambs yesterday, with 
other work in the barn, and the wind blowing a gale; 
but she knows better than to say so to him, or make 
any talk about it. Nammy says, — 

‘Nathan was always like a hurt deer when he was 
sick, and liked to go off by himself; he never could 
’*bide cosseting.” 

But not a soul suspects there’s anything on his 
mind. It’s his secret and mine, that mysterious 
letter; and I look on wondering and trembling to 
think what I’ve done. 


e 
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Feb. 28.—I could not sleep last night for my 
thoughts; nor it seems could poor father, for I heard 
him down-stairs long before light. Mother says 
there’s something uncommon the matter, and Nammy 
Gilman regrets that she forgot to advise catnip. 
Dear Nammy, heartache’s an ill that can’t be reached 
by any herb that grows! A voice out of the past has 
spoke to father, and it leaves him like one in a dream. 

I can’t say a word to mother, poor woman, tis not 
fitting; though I want to tell her father’s not sick, 
and what passes for crossness is nothing but grief. 
He gave me a wondrous tender look at the breakfast- 
table, when Sally complained of my wakefulness, — 
a look such as I’m not used to from father. More 
than that, he actually kissed me, as IT met him when 
he passed through the front entry about nine o’clock 
this morning, with his best coat and hat on, about to 
go out. 

“Poor little Betsey, poor little thing!” said he, in 
a tone that brought tears to my eyes. 

I’m a poorer little thing than he takes me for: a 
forward chit, that has laid her heart at the feet of 
a man who cares not for her. 

This father can’t know, thank Heaven; but he sus- 
pects something is amiss, and feels for me. Does he 
once think it concerns Master Prescott ? If he guessed 
the truth, — not the terrible truth of what I’ve said; 
oh, no! that’s past his imagining, — but the truth of 
my disobedient inclination toward the young man he 
dislikes, could he have said so gently this morning, 
with no touch of sarcasm, “ Poor little thing ” ? 

I ponder this a good deal. Can he guess it, yet 
not despise me? Though it makes no difference now. 
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O father, there was a time when I fancied you stood 
in the way; when I was even silly enough to fancy 
Master Prescott thought so too! | 

Foolishness, self-deception, vanity! Listen, Dia- 
rium! Betsey Gilman’s not the girl folk think her. 
She was always weak-mninded, always a castle-builder; 
never had half the common-sense of her sister Sally. 
Would Sally have been deceived on that dreadful 
Tuesday? No; she’s bright enough to know the 
ravings of delirium when she hears them! 

But not Betsey! Betsey must needs believe it all, 
simply because she wished it to be true; because her 
shallow mind was prepared beforehand to expect it. 

Ah, yes! to expect it from a man who never in all 
his life thought of such a thing till he lost his reason! 
I cannot enough contemn and berate and think shame 
of Betsey Gilman. She shall have no mercy from me. 

As for her father, he never stood inthe way. What 
did his enmity ever matter to Master Prescott save to 
wound the young man’s feelings? ’Tis never pleasing 
to be looked down upon by our elders; and no doubt 
Bryce has lamented that Major Gilman held him in 
low esteem. But this is all. I wish it distinctly 
understood that this is all. I will not have Betsey 
Gilman imagining in her wild fashion that there is, or 
was, or ever can be, anything more. 

‘Why was I suffered to make that speech to him? 
There was a demon at my elbow, woe’s me! and no 
good angel to hold him back; and now I’m forever 
disgraced. I’m safe while Master Prescott keeps his 
room; but when he’s out again, where can I hide? 
For I never, never can look on his face again! 
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XXVIII 
THE MAJOR SPEAKS 


Feb. 28. —I did not watch father yesterday to see 
which way he went; but he came back just as I was 
putting on my hood and shawl to rush forth I knew 
not whither. We met in the front entry. I was for 
passing him without speech, but he stopped me. 

“JT have been to call on our friend Bryce, my 
daughter,” said he, short and quick, as if he put force 
on himself to say it. 

“Why, father!” I stammered, and stood stock- 
still, gazing at him. 

That he should have condescended to visit Master 
Prescott! But that was scarce as strange as calling 
him a friend / 

“This sickness has told on him, Betsey, and his 
wits have been much deranged; but they’re in per- 
fect order this morning. He knew me, and seemed 
glad to see me.” 

What! Glad to see the father of a girl who has 
behaved sounseemly? ’Tis notin reason. He wants 
naught more to do with any of our family; but being 
he’s a true gentleman, he won’t show his feelings. 
And the thought swept over me of his natural chivalry, 
and the great pity he must have for me; and I felt 
that I would rather die that minute than be pitied by 
Bryce Prescott. Father knows not of yesterday’s 
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mishap or ever will, or I could not have stood there 
before him, wrapped in my shame. | 

“Yes; and I had alittle talk with Bryce concern- 
ing the letter you gave me,” went on father, speaking 
very fast, with his face turned away. “ What was in 
the letter, ’tis not needful for you to know, Betsey. 
There was an old wrong done me, worse than can be 
told, —a wrong no man can forgive.” Here his voice 
shook a little, or I fancied it. “And I find now, by 
the letter you gave me, — well, it is something I don’t 
choose to talk about. You need not speak of it, 
Betsey. I find” — 

Here he caught at the door-latch, as if about to 
raise it; but I thought he did this to steady himself. 
“TI find now by your—by the letter, that there was 
a—a mistake. This was a strange new thing to me, 
and has revolutionized my feelings.” | 

He had opened the door at last, and was standing 
on the threshold. 

‘In short, it has revolutionized my feelings in regard 
to certain people —in this town and out of it. I 
think now, Betsey, I’ve been too hard against Bryce. 
He comes of better stock than I thought for—I 
couldn’t fellowship — 

‘Perhaps it’s not worth while my saying all this. 
I sha’n’t go round the neighborhood to proclaim it — 
but — you will own I am a just man, Betsey ? ” 

“Yes, sir; oh, yes!” 

‘Some may call me prejudiced ; but you’ll ever find 
my prejudices are founded on right reason. On right 
reason,” lifting his head proudly; it had been a bit 
bowed before. “If I harbor an ill opinion of folk, you 
may be sure I could give you chapter and verse for it. 
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If Bryce Prescott goes up in my esteem, and James 
Fosdick goes down ” — 
‘Yes, sir, 1—I understand.” 
~ “No, child, you don’t! It’s an old story, and never 
came to your ears.” ; 

What had James Fosdick to do with the “old 
story” ? Sure that never came to my ears! 

“ And it’s not for a little girl like you to pronounce 
on a parent’s behavior. Well, I always mean to be 
just; and when I found out I’d been laboring under a 
mistake, I said so to Bryce.” 

“ Did you, sir? oh, did you?” 

For one moment I forgot yesterday, and could only 
rejoice. But father looked most uncomfortable, and 
still fumbled at the latch. It must have cost him 
something to say all this, and the less notice taken 
of it the better. He shut the front door hard, and 
said as he turned to go into the keeping-room, — 

‘“‘T have mentioned this to you because ’twas you 
that gave me the letter. But we’ll have no more words 
about if ; do you hear, Betsey ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I thought that was the last of it; but he threw 
back another remark over his shoulder, — 

“The boy has been as far as the door-stone this 
morning, and I make no doubt we shall see him over 
here in a day or two.” 

With that he was gone; and gasping for a breath 
of air, I flew out of doors. Master Prescott coming 
here! 

It was a new terror. I had counted on avoiding him 
for the present, just by staying away from grandsir’s ; 
and in future had meant to watch his movements like 
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an Indian scout, and never give him a glimpse of my 
shadow. I was beginning to hope I could manage it, 
for I thought he never would visit our house. 

But now! How glad I should have been six months 
ago to know the barrier was removed, and by father 
himself! But now? 

Then I thought of the letter, and wondered if 
father and Bryce had discussed it together; and did 
not know where I went till I met Tituba, and found 
myself close to her wigwam. She bore down upon 
me with a thousand questions about Master Prescott. 
Maybe I gave her straight answers, maybe not; for I 
remember now she looked distressed, and wished he 
could be taken to the “ medicine cave.” 

All my thought was, “ Will he come to our house ?” 
But can he, after all that has passed? If he does, 
what excuse can I make to keep out of the room? I 
wish I could confide in Aunt Phyllis; but no, I must 
hide my torture from all human eyes. 

March 4.— He came over this afternoon. I had 
not thought ’twould be so soon, and came nigh being 
caught; but chancing to look out of the window saw 
him approaching with slow steps, leaning on a cane. 
I was hemming a checked apron for dear Nammy; 
but exclaiming, “Oh, I forgot my bodkin,” ran out 
of the room and up-stairs. What Nammy could have 
thought of me I know not, for needing a bodkin in 
hemming an apron! 

When I got up-stairs I shut the door of my room, 
and seated myself on the foot of the bed out of range 
of the window, feeling pretty sure I should not be 
sent for or even missed. After some time, I heard 
Master Prescott’s knock at the front door, and it shook 
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me from head to foot; then father’s voice in cordial 
greeting. 

Oh, why, when I'd always longed for it, why did it 
hurt me so to have father speak in that kind way to 
Master Prescott ? Somehow it seemed to shut me off 
by myself in still deeper disgrace. Then presently I 
heard him —I mean father — ask, — | 

“ Where’s Betsey ? ” 

I did not wait for the answer, but ran and hid under 
the eaves in the dark corner the boys call the “cubby- 
hole,” where they store their oilnuts, and did not ven- 
ture down-stairs till Master Prescott had long been 
gone. 

Nobody seemed to wonder at it but father, who 
eyed me rather curiously, or I fancied it. Sally has 
much to say about Master Prescott’s growing hand- 
some, and getting a most interesting look. 

“Why, Betsey, what’s come over father? He 
treats him lke a prince. You ought to have been in 
the room to see it.” 

This she said as we were washing up the supper- 
dishes. 

“Do you know he called on him the other day ? 
Yes, ’tis true. The poor fellow has been at death’s 
door, and father’s heart is melted. Mother and I have 
been talking it over, and are both amazing glad.” 

I wiped a pile of plates, and took them into the 
pantry ; then ventured to ask, 

‘Did he seem pleased by the kindness ? ” 

“Who? What kindness ?”’ 

“T thought you spoke a while ago of father.” 

“Yes, so I did. Well, Master Prescott is in excel- 
lent spirits; and I guess that was part the reason, for 
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lately he has seemed dull and moped, — haven’t you 
noticed it when you’ve seen him ? —as if he counted 
it hardly worth while trying to get well.” 

In the evening mother talked about the call, and 
showed emotion when she alluded to the change in 
father. | 

“ He’s one of the best of men, girls; and that poor 
boy’s sickness has touched his heart more than we’ve 
been aware of.” 

“ He never went nigh him, though, till last week,” 
said Sally. “’Tis not quite clear to me what’s 
changed his inind all of a sudden.” 

“It may seem sudden to you, Sarah; but I’ve seen 
for some time that your father was relenting, though 
I durst not seem to notice it, for fear *twould turn 
him the other way.” 

“Nathan is pretty set,” chimed inNammy; “but 
I’ve more’n once heerd him say ’twould be a sad thing 
for this town if the Prescott boy died.” 

And so they talked on for some time, while I alone 
was silent, deceitfully silent ! 

March 5.— Master Prescott called again to-day, and 
the moment I heard the thud of his cane on the crusty 
snow, I sped up-stairs for the dark “ cubby-hole.” 

But I must have made a stir among the oilnuts 
which betrayed me, for to my dismay I was no 
sooner intrenched than father’s voice was heard call- 
ing, “ Betsey !” 

"Iwas of no use pretending not to hear; he had 
followed me, and stood uot two feet from my hiding- 
place. I came out, holding up my apron half-full of 
oilnuts. 

“Do you want me, father ? ” 
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“Yes; come down-stairs. What are you hiding 
fore? 

“T was getting oilnuts, sir,” I answered, looking 
very innocent. But there’s ever a sharpness in fath- 
er’s look when he calls me to account, and I could 
not meet his eye. 

“ You hid yesterday. Come.” 

I dropped the oilnuts in haste, and some of them 
went rattling down-stairs. I was afeared to go and 
afeared not to go; and between the two fears crept 
slow behind father, like the last words in a long- 
metre verse. 

His word is law, or I never could have entered that 
room, trembling as I was, and fit to fall. ’Twas full 
of Prescotts: Master Prescott was everywhere; all 
the faces were his, and all were afloat. I stood in 
the middle of the floor, and dipped a courtesy to 
somebody’s feet. Then the feet moved; somebody 
rose ; *twas one of the Master Prescotts. 

‘* How do you do, Elizabeth ? ” 

He held forth his hand; but mine hung by my side. 
Did I speak? I know not. I only know I felt like 
Elijah under the juniper-tree, when he “ requested for 
himself that he might die.” 

’Twas father set for me a chair. I heard them 
talking all around me, their words going into a great 
blur. But by and by, when I had sat awhile with 
flaming cheeks, I made out that they were talking of 
the gold-diggers. This gave me a little courage, and 
I ventured a glance at mother. She was not watch- 
ing me, or even looking my way; and then I thought 
mayhap my actions had passed unnoticed. 

Now, if only Master Prescott would take care not 
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to speak tome! Needless alarm! He spoke to all 
the rest, even the twins, and passed me by! Sure 
this was not meant for neglect. Once I met his eyes 
earnestly regarding me, and there was something in 
the look that thrilled me with terror and shame, and 
yet a delicious sweetness withal. Dear Master Pres- 
cott! It said as plain as words, that unmaidenly as 
I had been, I was not despised. 

A feeling of peace stole over me then, the first I’ve 
known since that fatal Friday. Some men would 
have scorned a girl for the part I played; but I saw 
how right-minded he is, how just. He knows well 
I was under a dreadful mistake; and though he can- 
not return my love, he’ll be chivalrous to me, —oh, 
what chivalry there is in Master Prescott !—and not 
only hold my secret safe, but lament that I’ve thrown 
away my heart. 

For thrown away it is; I forbid all thought to the 
contrary; I forbid it. I am humbled to the earth, 
and done forever with vain imaginings. 

Mother asked Master Prescott to come to dinner 
tomorrow, and have a dish of samp, and father sec- 
onded the invitation. How could Bryce have accepted 
it? He must know ’tis sore against my will. But 
poor, pale man, if he tortured me at the rack, I fear I 
should forgive him. | 

But why does he not stay away? A great fear 
assails me. Can it be he’s so grateful to father for 
relenting that — 

Oh, ’tis too humiliating; I’ll not believe it. Master 
Prescott would not try to love me! Why, Id rather 
he killed me! 
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XXIX 
BRYCE AND BETSEY 


March 6. — How it happened I hardly know; ’twas 
the last thing ever I was scared of, that I should be 
left alone one minute with Master Prescott; and our 
family so large and lively! But he is far from strong 
yet, and Aunt Phyllis had sent word he must have a 
nap after dinner; so there was a brave fire made in 
the fore-room, and mother took his arm as we left the 
table, saying, — 

“Let us go away from the noise, where you can 
rest. Come, Elizabeth, go before us, and draw up 
the big easy-chair before the fire.” 

Then she put pillows in the chair, and waited to 
see that the dear man was comfortable; smiling 
down on him as she does on Davy or Jonathan, when 
they’re laid by with throat-ail or headache. 

‘Put the tongs under the chair, Elizabeth, so he 
can lean back.” 

I was already in the entry, but turned back to do 
her bidding; then was hastening away again, when 
Master Prescott said in a pleading tone, — 

“Won’t you let Elizabeth stay and read to me, 
Mrs. Gilman?” 

Oh, the guile of that man! Who would have 
believed it ? 

“To be sure I will,” said mother innocently; 
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“there’s nothing puts one to sleep so at times as to 
hear reading, provided it’s dull enough, and the tone 
is monotonous.” 

“But, mother, the dishes!” said I, in as steady a 
tone as I could command, though the floor reeled 
under me. How could I be left alone with the man 
who knew my heart’s secret ? 

“J will help Sarah with the dishes,” was mother’s 
reply ; and I could say no more. 

If she had guessed the truth! I almost wished I 
had confided in her. Next moment she was gone. 

I moved toward the round table which stands in 
the south-west corner of the room, and took up one 
book after another. 

“Here’s ‘Boston on the Fourfold State,’ Master 
Prescott, most spiritual reading; or Law’s ‘Serious 
Call.’ ” 

“OQ Elizabeth, pray come here! I must say a word 
to you.” 

“Would you prefer ‘Beauties of History,’ Master 
Prescott? ’Tis a fine book. Or perhaps poetry. 
Here’s the ‘ Faery Queen.’ ” 

“Elizabeth, Elizabeth, you’re the queen I want! 
Oh, come, draw up your little cricket, and sit here 
beside me.” 

“T can read better here. If you’ve no choice, Ill 
take Parson Smith’s ‘Diary of the American War.’ ” 

With that I opened the book at random. 

“March 31, 1783, Mr. Fosdick got home with the 
news of peace.” 

Master Prescott was rising from his chair with a 
great rattle of the tongs; but I went on in a tolerably 
steady voice, — 


an 
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“Tt arrived at Boston, March 29, by Colonel Turn- 
bull, who came express from Philadelphia, March 
23. News came in packet from Calais; arrived 
at’? — 

Ere I could finish the sentence, the book was 
snatched from my hand, and Master Prescott was 
leaning over me. 

“TI would not have thought it of you, Elizabeth, 
dear Elizabeth.” 

“Was I not to read you to sleep, sir?” said I, 
gathering courage at his discomfiture. “If you’ve 
changed your mind, I beg you’ll let me go now, for 
Sally needs me.” 

«“ After we’ve finished the conversation we began 
the other day, Elizabeth. You remember ’twas left 
off in the middle.” | 

“ What conversation? I remember nothing, sir, 
nothing!” I cried, my cheeks blazing with shame. . 

“ Klizabeth !” | 
: T was insane last Tuesday, if that’s what you 
mean, sir.” 

‘‘Oh, blessed insanity !” 

“And what I may have said at that time, I have 
clean forgot. You know by experience, sir, that 
crazy people are not accountable.” 

- “Nay, Elizabeth.” 

I withdrew the hand he would have taken. 

“ Nay, Elizabeth.” He dropped on one knee before 
me. 

“Tf I could only tell you the joy ” 

’ “Rise, sir! This is past all ane er 1’) not be 
pitied by mortal man. I will hate you to the day of 
my death, Master Prescott, if you pity me.” 


ee 
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_ I stood upright now, though trembling, and the tears 
in my eyes were only held back by a mighty effort. 

“Pity 2? Who talks of pity ? Dve room in my 
heart for but one emotion, Elizabeth, and that’s love 
of you. It’s been hid there for years upon years; 
and if I spoke it out in my delirium, ’twas but the 
truth I told; and I’ll hold to it forever.” 

The words rang honest and fearless, and thrilled 
me through and through; but the moment they died 
away, I said to myself, — 

. “’Twas well done; he acts his part well. Ah, if 
he said it of his own accord! But no; ‘twas I 
that made the first advances, a most unmaidenly 
thing; and now he means to sacrifice himself to save 
my feelings.” 

‘Master Prescott, I would have you understand 
there’s no need of this. If I outstepped the way 
Goa has set for us women, ’twas through a mistake, 
and all I ask now 1s” — 

“ Klizabeth, how can you put me off so, and all for 
a punctilio ?” 

“Wait, sir. What I ask is, that you consider the 
words unsaid.” 

“So I will,so I do. And now let us begin over 
again, I being of sound mind.” 

“No, we’ll not begin; we'll end. Good-by, a plea- 
sant sleep to you, sir.” 

And, dropping a deep courtesy, I sped away with a 
bold front, thinking he could not see the tears in my 
eyes; but ere I had reached the door, he caught and 
held me fast. 

“T won’t suffer this. Would you really put me off 
for a punctilio ? ” 
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“Maybe not; maybe it’s to save more mistakes. 
Pray let me go.” 

‘‘My dear and only love, listen to me; you must 
listen. What I said the other day is a by-past thing, 
we'll bury it forever; but I speak now as a sane man; 
and has not a sane man a right to be heard ? ” 

“Sure he has,” stammered I, “sure he has; ” for [ 
was not good at saying “No” to him; though in no 
manner clear in my own mind after all. What if he 
was making up a pious lie? “I'would be full easy 
for him to beguile my fond and silly heart, that 
longed so to believe. 

Still I could but linger, being a close prisoner; nor 
will I pretend I tried so monstrous hard to escape. 

‘This is no madman’s wooing, Elizabeth. In truth 
and soberness I’ve loved you from the first time I 
ever saw you, a little girl twelve years old, riding 
horseback to carry nails to. build this house we’re in; 
and there has never been a day from that time to 
this” — 

“Now, Master Prescott! And I such a saucy little 
thing! I remember well that day, how a big boy 
came up and spoke to me, and patted my horse, and 
how, thinking of Red Riding Hood I asked him if he 
could hear better for having big ears ? ” 

As I recalled this speech we both laughed, and the 
dreadful weight left my heart, and the chill and con- 
straint; while I watched the starshine in Master 
Prescott’s eyes, and seemed to look beyond it, away 
down to the deeps of his soul. “T'was most wonder- 
ful, twas a strange discovery. I never looked so far 
down in his eyes before—mayhap he never allowed 
me; but now I saw for myself he spoke but truth 
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when he said he held me apart from the whole world 
as the dearest and best. 

I saw for myself. I’d been in a sore strait, the 
heart contending against the judgment, and the judg- 
ment against the heart; but from the moment I read 
what was writ in his eyes I doubted no more, nor can 
while I live. I have my own bit of pride; but it all 
flew to the winds while he told out his story, and I 
found how long he had been tossed up and down by 
hopes and fears. 

For these many years he’s been schooling himself 
to hide his feelings from me, counting it dishonorable 
to seek to win a girl’s love in opposition to her 
father’s will. And thts I think explains the oddness 
of his behavior at sundry times. He never gave up 
hope, he says, if you can call that hope which is 
a mere far-away uncertainty; he always looked for 
“the whirligig of time ” to bring about some chance, 
— he knew not what — to draw us two together. 

I lent him no unwilling ear while he talked on and 
on; though ’twas seldom IJ dared look at him, ’twas all 
so new to me'to read his thoughts in his eyes; for 
before this he has always kept his thoughts in hiding. 

I see now how cruel it was, that he should have 
been in a manner forbidden our house. He says he 
has walked by it many an evening up and down the 
street, hoping one of the shutters would by chance be 
opened, and reveal a glimpse of our happy group 
within the keeping-room. 

“Your bright candles threw a welcome far out into 
the road; a welcome to every one but me.” 

“ And to you, too, Master Prescott, — from every one 
but father.” ; 
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“Did you think of me sometimes, Elizabeth ? 
Would you, if you could, have opened the door to 
that outcast wanderer, and let him in?” 

He did not need for me to say “yes; ” yet when I 
said it very heartily, there came a glint of joy upon 
his face that ’twas just a pleasure to behold. ’Twas 
little I talked; he seemed quite content if I would 
only bide near him and listen. And indeed I had no 
wish to go. | 

How I had always rebelled when Mr. Fosdick 
would detain me! But there’s a charm wanting 
about him that Bryce has and ever had —at least 
for me! 

I’m glad now I did that dreadful thing a Tuesday ; 
for Bryce says he really thinks it established his 
reason at last and saved him from despair. 

He had been keeping guard of his mother’s old 
letter all through his sickness, hoping sometime for 
the courage to show it to Major Gilman and prove 
*twas not his father played the villain. But somehow 
the letter had disappeared; and though he got 
Wealthy to make a great stir through the house, it 
could not be found. 

“T had just given it over and was completely cast 
down, when you came to me like an angel from 
heaven — I thought ’twas the first sight I had had of 
your face ” — 

“Hush, Bryce! You just promised to consider 
those words unsaid.” 

“Did I speak of words? No, I was talking of 
your sweet face that I had been wearying so to see! 
You did look like a royal thing, but blushing too, 
and very bashful. And—and —can’t I say, Eliza- 
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beth, what a relief it was to find your father had that 
letter after all? You'll allow me to remember as 
much as that? That you told me he had the letter 
I thought was lost?” 

Then we laughed together right merrily, and I 
doubt I shall never fret any more over that mistake, 
since it proved so well-timed, and indeed providential, 
if, as he firmly believes, it did help to establish his 
reason ! 

‘Nothing shall sunder us now, Elizabeth, for I 
took good care the next day to obtain your father’s 
consent.” 

“?Twas well he granted it, Bryce, for it would have 
grieved me to disobey him.” 

“ And would you really have done it? Would you 
have disobeyed him, Elizabeth ? ” 

“Tis too late to ask me that now.” 

But he looked in my eyes for his answer; and I 
know there’s scarce a corner in all my soul but he 
can fathom and read. 

“Time was, Bryce, when I believed children should 
obey their parents blindly; but in the dark hours of 
silent thought last week ’twas revealed to me that they 
should obey them only in the Lord.” 

‘Amen, Elizabeth! You were so duteous a child 
that I feared to speak, lest you should count it 
treason.” 

“Tt would have torn my heart in twain, Bryce, but 
you might have spoken.” 

‘What! before I had the facts to tell ? before this 
letter cleared my father? You’re a grand girl, Eliza- 
beth, grander than I thought.” 

“Not so, Bryce; but I have my own thoughts ; 
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and there’s something in me rises against injustice. 
I knew father had no right to grind you under his 
heel for a thing some other man had done.” 

“ James Fosdick’s father.” 

“What do you say? Why, I thought ’twas Squire 
Reynolds made the trouble.” 

“No; ’twas Henry Fosdick of New York. When 
a young man he came to Quinnebasset, fell madly 
in love with Ann Loring, and lost his soul to win 
her.” 

‘Henry Fosdick? Yet his son James was made 
welcome at our house! Why, father welcomed him 
more than cordially.!” 

“True, Elizabeth; and at one time I trembled for 
it.” 

“So you knew of this? Of his father’s treach- 
ery?” 

‘“ Aunt Sukey told me last spring after James came 
to the parish.” 

“But did not James Fosdick know it? She did 
not tell him?” 

“Yes; she told him too. You know she grew 
rather garrulous in her last days. She related the 
story to us late one evening in her own parlor, and 
said that James’s mother, her sister Cynthia, had 
never heard it, and she hoped she never would.” 

« And what did James Fosdick say ? ” 

“ He said, ‘ All’s fair in love and war.’ ” 

“ And thought it no wrong to intercept letters ? ” 

“You know James Fosdick is a strange fellow, 
Elizabeth, the oddest mixture of saint and sinner. 
Yet there was a time when he had some chance with 
you, or so he thought.” 
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“OQ Bryce, never!” 

“Yes, I know that now. Let us not speak more of 
of it, Elizabeth. Last summer was intolerable!” 

“But tell me this: did James Fosdick know my 
father hated you for his father’s crime ?” 

‘Shall I tell you, Elizabeth ? ” 

“ Certainly ; why do you hesitate?” For I saw he 
meant to shield him, so scrupulous is Bryce. 

“Tt did not seem to him the grave matter it does to 
you and me, Elizabeth.” 

“Then he knew; and he was willing to let the 
fraud go on?” 

“T told you his code: ‘ All’s fair in love and war.’ ” 

“QO Bryce! something always told me he had not 
the root of the matter in him. I’m glad he’s hke to 
leave our pulpit! 

“But now about that letter? I wonder your good 
Aunt Sukey had not shown it to father, years and 
years ago.” 

“She did not dream it mattered so much to your 
father ; nor did she know he felt the least bitterness 
towards me. She had enough to bear without hear- 
ing that. If you only knew her life, Elizabeth!” 

“So you did not mean to tell her?” 

“JT held it in reserve. I wanted first to learn if 
you really cared for me — you coy girl, I never could 
make sure of that! And then— Well, I might 
have told her, hoping she would set me right with 
your father. I waited —I had to wait. And then — 
she died.” 

“Dear, unhappy Mrs. Reynolds, I am glad to know 
the Squire did not cheat her in this thing, as I had 
supposed. Maybe he did care a little for his wife.” 
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“As much as he could care for any one. Twas 
Henry Fosdick was solely to blame for the separation 
of Elnathan Gilman and Ann Loring.” 

“ And this letter proved his guilt ?” 

“Yes; ’twas from Ann Loring to your father. 
Tituba— she was a young woman then — found it 
somewhere in the clearings with the seal broken. It 
had been dropped there, by accident no doubt, for 
Henry Fosdick made diligent inquiries for a missing 
letter at the time.” 

“ And Tituba did not restore it to him ?” 

‘No; she had been his tool, robbing your father’s 
mail for Henry Fosdick again and again (he had 
instructed her how to know the Salem letters by 
sight) ; but at last she turned against the young man. 
He was said to be overbearing to his inferiors and apt 
to make enemies of them; be that as it may, she never 
told him she had found the lost letter. She hid it 
away for years.” 

“That is like Tituba. And, you know, she dislikes 
father.” 

“Well, long afterward, when my poor mother was 
in her grave, Tituba gave the letter to Aunt Sukey, 
Heaven knows why, and revealed the whole plot.” 

“OQ Bryce, the poor savage little thought of the 
good she was doing you and me!— But do you know 
what was in the letter ?” 

“Yes; I can repeat it word for word. It was dated 
at Salem, where my mother was teaching school at 
the time, and ran like this : — 


EVER-BELOVED NATHAN, —I write once more, once only, 
to ask the meaning of your silence? I was in Boston last week 
-and met Israel Prescott of Quinnebasset, who says he’s willing 
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to aver tis not your fault my letters are not answered. He is 
sure there’s been foul play somewhere, and is fain to lay it to 
the door of Henry Fosdick, 

I am the readier to believe this, since Henry Fosdick tried 
once to make me think ill of you, pretending not to know we 
were troth-plight. Needless to say, he could not turn my 
heart from my true love. Nothing can do that, Nathan, but 
your own act. 

I send you this letter by post, knowing Henry Fosdick is safe 
in New York. ’Tis my last appeal to you. If I receive an 
answer, then I hold you the same Nathan you always were 
‘and I am unchanged; but that you never doubted. 

If you do not answer it, all is over between us. 
Aecording as you write or are still silent, 
I remain yours, or not yours, 
Forever and forever, 
ANN LORING. 


‘You see, Elizabeth, it mattered little, though 
Henry Fosdick was safe in New York; for when that 
letter reached Quinnebasset, Tituba was on the 
watch, and it went into his hands at last, instead of 
your father’s. Let us rejoice that the wretch dropped 
it, and gave a clew!” 

And then we sat and talked it over, Bryce and I, 
and discussed the ways of Providence; forgetting 
’twas wearing far on in the afternoon. I never knew 
the time to speed so fast. We were both amazed 
when the clock in the keeping-room struck four; and 
Bryce started for home, leaving his good-by to mother. 

I had not the courage to give it to her; but stayed 
alone in the parlor till supper-time; and then Sally 
rallied me, asking “if Master Prescott had had a good 
nap, and did he still require watchers ? ” 
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March 8.—I marvel yet at this new happiness, 
which came like a fair, sweet dawn after a stormy 
night. ; 

But nothing ever did or could surprise our Sally. 
She has been wondrous wise ever since that last call 
from Mr. Fosdick; and ’twas she that plotted with 
father to build the fire in the fore-room, though 
mother laid her under bonds not to tease me. I could 
not have borne much teasing. It has been most kind 
of Dick to see so much, and say so little. Tonight 
after supper he slipped something into my hand, and 
said low that Harriot Sage had sent it with her love, 
It is a small pink silk bag full of dried lavender- 
leaves. 

So Harriot knows it too, does she? How fast our 
family circle is enlarging! 

Well, the world itself is enlarging within the past 
two days. Life expands and takes on deeper, fuller 
meanings. I can’t explain it. I only know it’s so, 
and that ’twill need a whole eternity for a favored 
soul like mine to thank God for its happiness. 

I’ve had no speech with father yet, but his eyes 
rest on me benevolently. Yesterday was a Sunday, 
and for the first time since I can remember — save in 
ease of sickness — he stayed away from meeting. 
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I’m the only one that understands this; and to me 
it’s not wonderful he can’t go to hear James Fosdick 
preach since he knows his principles. A strange 
young man he is, with a composite character beyond 
my ken; and, to say truth, I care not for the study. 

Mother just passed my corner, giving me a loving 
nod. ’Tis a joyful thing that she and father are both 
willing to see me happy. Surely father seems a dif- 
ferent man since the reading of that letter. 

There’s not a soul in the house but seems stirred 
by some subtle change. Davy kissed me under the 
chin two hours after my betrothal, whispering, — 

‘Glad you’ve changed your mind, Bess. J didn’t 
want you fretting for Joseph Sage, when Master 
Prescott’s worth two of him.” 

That same evening, as I sat with dear Nammy in 
the corner, Madam came over in her black silk to 
congratulate me. 

“ Hoity toity, Miss Elizabeth Van Arsdale! You 
that were so amazing shy of our sick man, and read 
your grandam a lecture on propriety when she spoke 
of your calling on him! Ah, but that opened my 
eyes. 

“Well, if you must marry in the backwoods, girl, 
Master Prescott is a man of fine parts, above most, I - 
always maintained it. And his manners are not so 
bad neither, since J took him in hand. 

“Yes; and [ll turn him out a good churchman 
yet; trust me for that, Elizabeth. 

“Tf it had been that ranting parson, now! But I 
broke that up by sending you to Boston, and I meant 
to. I knew if you married the parson your Aunt 
Hlizabeth would cut you off with a shilling.” 
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After grandam left, Nammy and I discussed this 
last remark, wondering what it meant; and when 
Aunt Phyllis came in soon after, I pressed her to 
explain. 

It seems that my godmother, Mrs. Van Arsdale, has 
actually made a will which leaves me a large share of 
her fortune, in case I marry to her mind. 

“We thought it well not to tell you of this until 
now. Not that it would have influenced a girl like 
you in the least: we all know you too well to think 
that, you dear little unworldly, true-hearted Eliza- 
beth.” 

‘Then Dolly Russell’s story had truth in it, Aunt 
Phyllis, and you knew it! Soa fortune was coming 
to me? How strange! And now I forfeit it all, 1 
suppose ? Well, little J care!” 

“Far from it, my dear. °*Tis not forfeited. There’s 
scarce a young man in Boston your aunt would make 
choice of before Bryce Prescott, owing to Dr. Warren’s 
opinion of his talents; and this she has said to me. 
And so,” added Aunt Phyllis with a smile, “you have 
the pleasure before you of assuring the young man 
that he has never yet known a hundredth part of your 
value.” 

“Q Aunt Phyllis, that is worth while! To hearten 
him some day when the world looks dark and every 
path seems to lead up-hill. I shall be glad to tell him 
some day. But now, just now, all I can think of or 
care for is his coming back to health and reason, and 
the —the wonderful change in father !” 

‘Wonderful you may say,” struck in Nammy; “it’s 
been a matter of pain to me to see Nathan so sot agin 
that young man; but I couldn’t have no influence, nor 
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him to soften him it beats me to guess.” 

“’Twas a blessed influence, whatever it was, and 
however it came,” said Aunt Phyllis, folding me in 
her arms and hastening away with happy tears in her 
eyes. | 
I felt like a hypocrite for not telling her and 
Nammy how it came about; but I promised father to 
keep silence. 

“You’ve had a heavy time of it, dearie,” said 
Nammy, drawing my head into her lap. “ And when 
I’ve seen you growing so thin, and the color all drunk 
out of your cheeks, I’ve longed to comfort you, and 
tell you there was another Hand working in these 
matters, and they’d all be fetched out right. But it 
ain’t easy talking with a gal when she tries to hide 
her heart from you. 

“Yes, dearie, I ain’t blamin’ you. It’s nateral to 
be dumb and bashful. I was so myself afore your 
gran’ther come out plain and asked me the question.” 

She paused a moment. 

“ Maybe it sounds odd, my goin’ back to that; but 
it’s as fresh in my mind now as the day he spoke. 
Such things ain’t to be forgot, no matter how old you 
grow. 

“T tell you, Betsey, love strikes deep when it’s the 
right kind. And there’s one thing strange, even 
death don’t kill it. DPve lost your gran’ther out 0’ my 
life most fifty years, but I hain’t lost the feelin’ I had 
for him; no, and never shall.” 

Her voice quivered with emotion, and something in 
my own heart answered to the words she spoke, say- 
ing, — 
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“ What has death to do with love ?” 

April 30.—I own I’ve been too happy of late to 
think of a pen. And now that Bryce returns to 
Boston next month and will expect a letter by every 
post, what time will be left for my Diarium ? 

Poor, ill-conditioned thing! Ive tacked together 
quire after quire of foolscap with never a cover; and 
the penmanship’s hastier than I intended, and the 
composition ill done. 

Bryce never saw it till last night, when I brought 
it out at his request, well wrapped in sugar-loaf paper 
and held tight in my hands. 

‘“ Of course nobody will ask to read this, Bryce, —a ~ 
private document that’s only to be opened a hundred 
years hence.” 

“ Ask to read it? Oh, no; that’s not to be thought 
of.” 

I felt relieved. 

“ But the man who first recommended your writing 
it, Elizabeth,—no doubt you'll beg him as a favor 
to look it over? You'll ‘say ’tis his bounden duty 
to decide if it’s the proper thing to go down to 
posterity.” 

Oh, the brazen assurance of some men ! 

With that he showed me a handsome cedar box 
with brass key. 

“?Twill last a century, and make a capital hiding- 
place for the book —after I have read it.” 

I could not resist the merry pleading of his 
eyes; albeit I knew what he cared for most was to 
see what was said in the book concerning Master 
Prescott. 
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APPENDIX 


He returned the book with little comment save this,— 

“T like it best of any book I ever read, for your 
heart throbs in every line of it, Elizabeth.” 

And now, O Diarium, I little thought ’twould be so 
sad to part; but you have solaced me so oft through 
storm and stress that verily I count you nothing less 
than human. | 

And you are about to share the human fate. Your 
life draws to a close, and you go down fora period 
into darkness and silence. *Tis the penalty, my 
friend, for having lived. 

The same hap will come to me one day; but I 
shall emerge from darkness into light. I shall lead 
a second life. 

Yes, and so perchance may you! 

Go with a brave heart. Rest in peace. 

And so farewell, O Diarium ! 


COLOPHON 


Finished by the hand of Elizabeth Van Arsdale 


Gilman. 
May the 2d, A.D. 1790. 
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